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[As illustrative of the accompanying plate, 
we select the following from Clarkson's Life of 


Penn.) 
PENN'S TREATY WITH THE INDIANS. 


Tne religious principles of William Penn, 
which led him to the practice of the most 
scrupulous morality, did not permit him to look 
upon the King’s patent, or legal possession ac- 
cording to the laws of England, as sufficient to 
establish his right to the country, without pur- 
chasing it by thir and open bargain of the na- 
tives, to whom only it properly belonged. He 
had therefore instructed commissioners, who 
had arrived in America before him, to buy it 
of the latter, and to make with them at the 
same time a treaty of eternal friendship. This 
the commissioners had done ; and this was the 
time when, by mutual agreement between him 
and the Indian chiefs, it was to be publicly ra- 
tified. He proceeded, therefore, accompanied 
by his friends, consisting of men, women, and 
young persons of both sexes, to Coaquannoc, 
the Indian name for the place where Philadel. 
phia now stands. On his arrival there be 
found ihe Sachems and their tribes assem- 
bling. They were seen in the woods as far as 
the eye could carry, and looked frightful, both 
on account of their number and their arms. 
The Quakers are reported to have been but a 
handful in comparison, and these without any 
weapon—so that dismay and terror had come 
upon them, had they not confided in the righ- 
teousness of their cause. 

It is much to be regretted, when we have 
accounts of minor treaties between Penn 
and the Indians, that in no historian can be 
found ar account of this, though so many men- 
tion it, and though all concur in considering it 
as the most glorious of any in the annals of 
the world. There are, however, relations in 
Indian speeches, and traditions in Quaker fami- 
lies descended from those present on the occa- 
sion, from which we may learn something con- 
cerning it. It appears that, though the par- | 
ties were to assemble at Coaquannoc, the 
treaty was made a little higher up, at Shacka- 
maxon. Upon this Kensington now stands. 
There was at Shackamaxon an elm tree of a 
prodigious size. To this the leaders of both 
sides repaired, apprvaching each other under 
ite widely-spreading branches. William Penn 
appeared in his usual clothes. He had no in- 
signia of eminence, and was distinguished only 
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by wearing a sky-blue sash round his waist, 
made of silk net-work, and of no larger appa- 
rent dimensions than an officer's military sash, 
and much like it except in colour. Near him 
were Colonel Markham, his relation and secre- 
tary, and his friend Pearson: after these fol- 
lowed a train of Quakers. Before him were 
carried various articles of merchandise, which, 
when they came near the Sachems, were 
spread upon the ground. He held a roll of 
parchment, containing the confirmation of the 
treaty of purchase and amity, in his hand. 
Ohe of the Sachems, who was the chief of 
them, then put upon his own head a kind of 
chaplet, in which appeared a small horn. 
This, as among the primitive Eastern nations, 
and according to scripture language, was an 
emblem of kingly power; and whenever the 
chief, who had a right to wear it, put it on, it 
was understood that the place was made sa- 
cred, and the persons of all present inviolable. 
Upon putting on this horn the Indians threw 
down their bows and arrows, and seated them- 
selves round their chiefs in the form of a half- 
moon upon the ground. The chief Sachem 
then announced to William Penn, by means of 
an interpreter, that the nations were ready to 
hear him. 

Having thus been called upon, he began. 
“ The Great Spirit,” he said, “ who made him 
and them, who ruled the heaven and the earth, 
and who knew the innermost thoughts of many 
knew that he and his friends had a hearty de- 
sire to live in peace and friendship with them, 
and to serve them to the utmost of their power. 
It was not their custom to use hostile weapons 
against their fellow creatures, for which reason 
they had come unarmed. Their object was 
not to do injury, and thus provoke the Great 
Spirit, but to do good. They were then met 
on the broad pathway of good faith and good 
will, so that no advantage was to be taken on 
either side, but all was to be openness, brother- 
hood, and love.” 

He then unrolled the parchment, and by 
means of the same interpreter conveyed to 


| them, article by article, the conditions of the 


purchase, and the words of the compact then 
made for their eternal union. Among other 
things, they were not to be molested in their 
lawful pursuits even in the territory they had 
alienated, for it was to be cominon to them and 
the English. They were to have the came 
liberty to do all things therein relating to the 
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improvement of their grounds, and providing 
sustenance for their families, which the Eng- 
lish had. If any disputes should arise between 
the two, they should be settled by twelve per- 
sons, half of whom should be English, and half 
Indians. He then paid them for the land, and 
made them many presents besides from the 
merchandise which had been spread before 
them. Having done this, he laid the roll of 
parchment on the ground, observing again, 
that the ground should be common to both 
people. e would not do as the Marylanders 
did, that is, call them children or brothers 
= ; for often parents were apt to whip their 
children too severely, and brothers sometimes 
would differ: neither would he compare the 
friendship between him and them to a chain, 
for the rain might sometimes rust it, or a tree 
might fall and break it; but he should consider 
them as the same flesh and blood with the 
Christians, and the same as if one man's bddy 
were to be divided into two parts. He then 
took up the parchment, and presented it to the 
Sachem who wore the horn in the chaplet, and 
desired him and the other Sachems to preserve 
it carefully for three generations, that their 
children might know what had passed between 
them, jest as if be had remained himself with 
them to repeat it.” 

It is to be regretted that the speeches of the 
Indians on this memorable day have not come 
down to us. It is only known, that they so- 
lemnly pledged themselves, according to the 
manner of their country, to live in love with 
William Penn and his children as long as the 
sun and moon should endure. 

Thus ended this celebrated treaty, of which 
more has been said in the way of praise than 
of any other ever transmitted to posterity. 
“This,” says Voltaire, ‘‘was the only treaty 
between those people and the Christians that 
was not ratified by an oath, and that never was 
broken.” 

— 


From the Gem. 
WALTER ERRICK. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Ir was on board the Alphonse that ! learnt 
the history of this unfortunate man. He was 
first mate there; and, though exceedingly un- 
popular amongst his messmates, there was 
something about him which excited my inte- 
rest. He wasa short thickset man, about the 
middle age, with a singularly grave counte- 
nance, which circumstance had probably ob- 
tained him among his companions the name of 





| thing to you, Sir, before I go. 
| brought on this fever: you have watched me 


| 


‘ gloomy W uter,’ by which he was constantly | 


designated. 
harsh or forbidding in his general expression: 
n the contrary, when a faint gleam of some- 
thing like gladness stole over his features, 
they were decidedly pleasing; and melancho- 
ly, rather than gloom, appeared to me to be 
their habitual cast. I always piqued myself 
on being a good judge of physiognomy ; vad, 
as 1 walked up and Gen the deck of the Al- 
phonse, I repeated so often to myself, “‘ That 
man has a history,” that, at last, during all the 
dull monotonous voyage, I came to have but 


There was, however, nothing | 
| ever guessed what I had done.” 


Walter Errick. 


complete empire over me, to hear his story 
from himself. I cannot describe to you the 
burning intensity of my curiosity on this sub- 
ject. after day, night after night, I re- 
peated, almost with feverish longing, “Oh 
that I could hear Walter Errick’s story!” | 
do really think that, at that time, I would have 
consented to lose an arm or a leg, if the loss 
could have ensured the gratification of my 
wish. Time passed, and the desire increased 
in proportion as the likelihood of satisfying it 
diminished. A thousand times I was on the 
point of addressing him, of telling him the in- 
terest he had inspired; but the cold gravity, 
the insouciance of his melancholy, always re- 
strained me: his was not a sorrow of the 
heart, which could be relieved by unbosoming 
himself to a compassionate friend; it was a 
cloud over the soul, a dark veil thrown over 
his natural feelings, by some event of his past 
life. Oh that I could discover how and when 
it took place ! 

My wish was at last gratifie’. Walter Er- 
rick caught a fever when we were crossing 
the Line, and my profession, as a clergyman, 
obliged me to sit by him, and offer the conso- 
lations which our holy religion affords to the 
penitent sinner. For some days he was deli- 
rious, and during that time he seemed happier 
than I had ever seen him: he talked of the 
scenes of his childhood, fancied himself on the 
shore of the Isle of Wight, and would take my 
hand and gaze fondly into my face, murmur- 
ing some name in a low faint voice, or some- 
times without speaking at all. One night, af- 
ter lying in a stupor for some time, he roused 
himself and asked for something to drink: af- 


| ter a few moments’ pause, he inquired how 


long it was probable he should live? The sur- 
geon replied, that at present there was no cer- 
tainty of his death,—that he might, and in all 
robability would, recover. ‘* Nonsense !"’ said 
xe; “ Lamdying: I feel it—I know it: it is 
the plague—the plague of the body and the 
soul.” We thought he was relapsing into de- 
lirium, when, suddenly seizing my arm, he ex- 
claimed, “I have a great wish to say some- 
You have 


—suspected me,—I know you have: for above 
a fortnight before | took to my bed, I could not 
hear your foot on the deck, (and, oh, how well 
I knew your step from the others!) without 
feeling my heart beat as if it would have burst; 
and when you looked at me so long and so 
earnestly as you used to do, the veins in my 
forehead swelled and throbbed, and my head 
grew giddy. Sir, | could not sleep for that 
look ; and now you shal! hear all_—why I did 
it, and how it happened that no one but you 
At that mo- 
ment I confess I felt almost in the state the 
wretched man had himself described: every 


| nerve in my body thrilled, and the drops stood 


| on my brow. 


one pervading wish, which gradually obtained | 


I did not speak, however; and, 
after some time, he continued. 

I was born in a little fishing hut, at the 
back of the Isle of Wight. I believe my father 
had originally been a former; but distresses 
had come upon him, and, under the ostensible 
trade of a fisherman, he connected himself 
with a gang of smugglers, who carried on suc- 
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cessful plunder in that part of the island. I 
used always to accompany him 01 his expedi- 
tions, and was with him night he was shot 
by the King’s officers :—he fell froma the boat 
in which he was standing into the sca; after 
the struggle was over, two men looked for his 
body brought it home: we then discover- 
ed that the wound was of little consequeace, 
but the time he had been in the water pre- 
eluded all possibility of lis recovery. My mo- 
ther was thus left with myself and a youuger 
brother,—with no means of subsistence, ona 
the scanty earnings afforded by making fish- 
ing-nets, and selling shells and weeds to those 
whom curiosity and leisure brought to the 
beach. One of her little customers, who was 
daughter to the captain of a small merchant 
vessel, offered to obtain a situation, as cabin 
boy, for either of us, in her father’s ship,—a 
proposition my mother acceded to the more 
gladly, as she had taken home the half-starved 
orphan of one of the men who perished, or 
were taken, the night my father died. My 
brother and I performed the voyages alternate- 
ly, and experienced the greatest kindness from 
captain, who frequently assisted my mo- 
ther and little Mary, the orphan girl, with 
smali but useful presents during inis short stay 
on land. !t was during the third voyage my 
younger brother, James, had made, that I be- 
e to think of the orphan Mary as a wife. 
autiful and gentle she was; and te live with 
her and not love her was impossible. We used 
to ramble over the beach together during the 
bright summer evenings, and sit side by side 
watching the waves rippling to the shore, or 
looking for the ships in the distance, and 
essing their destinations and the feelings of 
ose within them. At iength the time drew 
near when James was to return, and I should 
take his place, and bid farewell to Mary for a 
while. he day, the hour came. I felt her 
last kiss on my lips, her warm bright tears on 
my cheek ; and the boat that brought me to the 
vessel, rowed away again with her and James 
and others, and became a speck in the dis- 
tance. 

*“ It was two years before I again saw the 
Isle of Wight, and my landing was an ominous 
ene. The well known signal was hoisted, and 
I could see a white handkerchief fluttering in 
reply above the roof of our cottage. The boat 
put off from shore, and my heart told me, be- 
fore my eye could distinguish, that my brother | 
James was the one who pulled so stoutly, and | 
kept his glance so fixed on the deck of our ves- 
sel. I got a pocket-telescope, and looked out | 
to see his bright and blessed countenance a 
fuw minutes sooner: and there he was, hand- | 
somer than ever; his sun-burnt face lit with 

ladness, his white smiling teeth gleaming in | 

e sun, and the fresh breeze waving his ring- | 
leted hair. 1 never felt so fond or so proud of 
him; I kept repeating, in a tone of triumph, 
to those near me, ‘ There's James,—that’s my 
brother James,—do you see James?’ never 
heeding or seeing their total indifference to | 
awe which swelled my heart. Mary | 
too, Mary! I could see faintly on the | 
shore the outline of a figure I felt must be 
hers. I watched impatiently the light boat | 
shooting over the waters, which lay as clear | 
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and smooth as : suddenly there was a 
momentary c ; some ons steod up, 
leant forward, and the boat upset, plunging al! 
into the sea. For one single instant | stood 
paralyzed, with ~~ fixed on the splashing 
glancing waters, as the sunshine played over 
the spot where fourteen wretches were strug- 

ling for life: another moment and I had leapt 
into the ocean, and was swimming with all the 
energy of love and donpets to the place where 
the boat had sunk. As I swam from the vessel, 
I heard the captain shout out orders to lowera 
boat: we had brt one left,—the rest had taken 
part of the cargo to land. I knew, and re- 
membered as | swam aiong, that this was too 
smail to hold all the sufferers; and though | 
could see boats in all directions putting off 
from the land, yet the time that must p Som 
before they could reach the spot rendered their 
being of service very uncertain. At length I 
swam into the centre of the eddying waves: 
hands were extended, and faint efforts were 
made to grasp me, by men already exhausted 
with rowiag: but they were strangers ; and, in 
that moment of excitement, I shook them off 
as | would haye done a troublesome animal. | 
gazed,— ' panted,—the dreadful thought struck 
me that I might be too late: I shrieked out, 
‘James!’ A faint voice called me by my 
name :—a splash—an arm raised for a moment 
above the head, showed me where my brother 
had been. He rose again—I struggled forward 
—a dying wretch caught my arm—lI shook 
him off—I even struck his extended arm as it 
was again listlessly stretched forth to lay hold 
of me:—I reached my brother; he rose once 
more with closed eyes—I caught him by the 


hair, and wept and howled in the agony of my 


excessive joy. I saw the boat from the mer- 
chant vessel nearing us: I called, I shouted; 
I felt my limbs failing with fatigue and emo- 
tion, enters now and then one of the strug- 
glers round us went down with a faint bubbling 
groan. I thought again of the size of the boat, 
and shuddered; it would not, at the most, hold 
more than eight:—useless, indeed, was my 
fear! The boat neared—took us in—I looked 
up to heaven in gratitude, and round upon the 
waste of waters :—there were but two living 
souls of the fourteen ! 

* Death alone can erase the memory of that 
evening from my mind: there is but one other 
scene in my life which I can recall with equal 
intensity; and that!—Oh James, my merrty- 
hearted, handsome, affectionate brother,’”’— 
and the sick man clasped his hands, and shook 
with a passion of grief. He mastered it, and 
continued more calmly, “That evening we 
were all at home together,—Mary, and my 
mother, and James, and! ; and how they wept 
over me, and hung upon me, and blessed me ! 
1 told them good news too, that the vessel 
wanted repairing, and that the delay neces- 
sary would give.us yet a little while together, 
before James would be obliged to leave us: 
and they told me—what? that the brother | 
had saved, and Mary, my Mary, were to be 
married directly; that they had only waited 
for my return to be present during the cere- 
mony, and that now nothing remained but to 
fix the day. » I hardly remember how I felt, or 
what I said; but [know that my eyes were ri. 





; 
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veted upon Mary like those of a person walk- 
ing in his sleep, and that Mary laughed and 
blushed, and looked down; and n came 
and kissed my cheek, and hid her head on my 
bosom, and blessed me for having brought 
home nex James from the wild and treache- 
rous sea... I recollect too, feeling bewildered, 
and gazing round me; and that the fire seemed 
to burn dimmer, and iny mother’s face to grow 
paler, and that I felt suffocated, and trembled 
all over. However, | shook James by the 
hand, and promised to be there on the wedding 
day, and give the bride away. And when they 
had all gone to bed, I went out, and sat down 
on the beach, and looked across the sea to the 
place where the boat had sunk in the morn- 


ing: and [ thought over ail that had happened | 
that day,—my joy at coming home, my agony | 
of fear when | saw James drowning at a dis- | 
tance and no help near; and then I thought of | 


Mary, and the choking pain rose in my throat, 
and I knelt in the cold moonlight on the sands 
and prayed a dreadful and a fervent prayer to 
God, that I might never live to see them man 
and wife! Yes, | wished, I prayed that they 
might be happy, but that J might be a cold 
corpse; and more than once [| thought of 
plunging in the sea, and so ending my life: 
but I remembered the morning, and the sink- 
ing wretches, and the cold grasp on my arm,— 
and I could not do it. 

* At daybreak I went home, and I heard 
every thing settled for the wedding ; and Mary 
looked quite happy, and confided to me all her 
little plans for the future; and how she had 
gradually guessed that James loved her ; and 
how they used to walk along my favourite 
walks, talking of me, and wondering when I 
should come back, and what I would think of 
it; and the agony that filled her soul when 
the boat disappeared, and her gratitude when, 
at last, she saw me coming to shore with 
James. And then she talked again of him, and 
told me all ‘his merry jokes, and her anxiety 
when he was out fishing at night; and every 
word she spoke went through and through mv 
heart. Two or three days passed, and their 
wedding drew near. Every morning I wan- 
dered out, that I might see Mary as little as 
possible before she was James's wife; and 
every night I went out to fish. Sometimes he 
came with me, and sometimes I went alone. 
The last night we went out together, and 
Mary carried the lantern and the heavy boat- 
cloak down to the beach, and kissed my bro- 
ther and bade him good-bye till sunrise; and 
then she stooped down and kissed me as I was 
unfastening the boat-chain, and said, in her 
low gentle tone, ‘ Bring him home safe, Wal- 
ter.’ How those few words rang in my brain 
for long weary years! Well, we set sail on 
as fair and still a night as ever shone in the 
moonlight; and James was in high spirits, and 
laughed and talked incessantly; But there was 
a weight on my heart nothing could take away. 
At length it seemed all of a sudden to strike 
him that | was not the same as I had been; 
and, after a short silence, which was only 
broken by a heavy sigh which burst from me, 
he said, ‘ Walter, you are unhappy: don't let 
there be secrets between brothers, but tell me 
what ails you.’ It wasn’t the words he said, 














but something in his manner, and the kind 
tone of his voice, that stole upon me, and I 
all at once resolved that I would tell him all— 
my love and my struggles, and so save myself 
from being at the wedding, and sail — fora 


time till they were settled: and some re | 
of making a sacrifice, and being pitied an 

loved by both, came across me; and I felt that 
I should be happier afterwards. And I spoke 
long and sorrowfully: I told him what I had 
never breathed before, not even to Mary. I 
described my feelings through the four past 
years,—how I had thought of her when I was 
absent, and loved her when present; and how 
she had been the one hope of my life, looked 
forward to in storm and in sunshine, in calm 
and in danger; and with a breaking and a 
bursting heart I confessed that I had believed 
her affections were mine, that I had mistaken 
the love of a sister for the passionate affection 
I bore her, and that I had never thought it 
possible, even for an instant, that she could 
become the wife of another. And then I 
paused and looked out, far out, over the waste 
of waters, with the tears swelling and choking 
in my throat. And James answered a very 
few words spoken lightly and in jest: he ral- 
lied me on my blindness, and, finally, as he 
repeated my last words about the imposs?ility 
of Mary preferring any one to me, he gave 
way to hearty and uncontrolled laughter. God 
forgive me! but I do believe if it had not been 
for that, | should not be the miserable wretch ] 
am. That laugh rang through my brain and 
maddened me. I could have borne reproaches, 
angry words, or even coldness and jealousy ; 
but to be laughed at in my agony '—my blood 
boiled; my hand trembled; and I looked at 
James with my teeth set together. He still 
laughed on—I struck but one blow with the 
boat-hook—the echo of that laugh died away 
upon the water. There was a plash, a moan, 
a faint call upon my name; and I sat the one 
living thing in that boat on the lonely sea— 
alone, in the depth and darkness of night! Oh 
God! Oh God! what would I have given to 
have heard that voice again, though it were in 
execrat on and taunts for evermore! I thought 
it was impossible one instant could have 
finished all,—one blow destroyed so much of 
life, vigour, and beauty. I called ‘ James! 
James! my brother!’ but no echo answered 
me, no sound smote my ear, but the sullen 
waves, plash—plash—against the anchored 
boat. I looked fearfully over the side, and 
to my straining eyes the ocean seemed tinged 
with blood: I drew my head back with a cold 
shudder, and covered my face with my hands. 
And dreams passed through my burning brain 
—dreams of childhood and of later years: | 


| was on the beach with James as when we 


were children, sorting shells and sea-weeds ; 
and | felt his round soft arm over my shoulder. 
And then I was with him and Mary, bidding 
farewell for my last voyage; and his bright 
eye glanced cn mine through the darkness, 
and I fancied he rowed the boat along to take 
me back to the merchant ship. And then the 
morning when I had saved him came to my 
mind : i heard again his faint answer to my 
call, and prayed with yearning agony to hear 
that whisper once more: and then I fancied | 
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heard that mocking laugh repeated,—but it 
had no longer the sound of mockery ; it was 
only as his voice I heard it—his young glad 
voice which I might never hear again ! 

“ | know not how I reached the land: I only 
remember that the sun was shining warm and 
bright over my head, and that Mary and my 
mother were standing weeping on the beach, 
and watching for us; and I got out of the boat 
and stood by them, and watched too. And 
they said to me, ‘Is he drowned, Walter? is 
he dead? and | stared, and repeated the 
words like a maniac. And there we sat while 
the waves rolled in—in silence and in sorrow. 
At last there was a black speck visible: it 
heaved over that wave and another, and yet 
another, and the last brought to shore the body 
of Mary's bridegroom. There he lay at my 
feet—my 
and breathless; and my hand had sent him to 
his last account !"’ 





young, unoffending brother—bruised | 
| you are, and ever will be, the dearest thing 


| another when I am gone.’ 
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gether. Walter, my only remaining son! | 
am sure the love of your young heart was no 
other than my sweet Mary; and you, Mary, 
surely, there is none other left now on earth 
that you would love or live with more willingly 
than Walter: and it is a sinful thing to mur- 
mur against God, and sit mournin ‘all the days 
of one’s life, because it has pleased him, in his 
wisdom, to take away one of our blessings. So 
do, my Mary,’ continued she, earnestly, to the 
weeping and trembling girl, ‘do take my son 
Walter by the hand, and promise me that you 
will both be one, to love and to work for one 
And Mary rose, 
sobbing bitterly; and she came and stood be- 
tween my mother and me ; and she placed her 


| small thin hand in mine. and said, ‘ You know, 
| Walter, that I have no love left to offer, such 


Walter Errick paused from exhaustion: his | 
voice had become so hollow and broken, that I | 


could scarcely distinguish the words he utter- 
ed. I waited till he seemed to have recovered 


a little, and then spoke of the consolaticns of | L 
oaaree. He listened patiently, but apparently | mighty bless you! You are not going out to- 
1 little hope; and when I paused, he conti- | 


wit 
nued his story in a low mournful tone. 

“ Two years and more had passed away, and 
my poor mother and Mary appeared to have 
recovered from the stroke of James's death. It 
was only now and then, when some trifling 
word occurred which awoke the sealed foun- 
tain of her sorrow, or when her eyes wandered 
to his empty place at our meals, that the latter 
would come and sit down by me, and murmur 
his name, and lay her weeping head upon my 
arm, and sob in uncontrollable grief. During 
all this time, I followed my occupation as 
fisherman. You will perhaps feel surprised, 
Sir, at my being able to endure the going out 
at might alone, after what had happened: but 
so it was, that, after the first agony of despair, 
I ceaseé to think of aught but self-preserva- 
tion. It was not that | wished to live, but 
that 1 feared to die—feared it, Oh Sir! with a 
shuddering dread which no one can conceive 
who has not done a deed of blood like me! I 
grew a very coward; I ventured out only on 
the calmest nights; and often, when I had 
been out but a few hours, the remembrance of 
that one evening would come over me, and | 
would pull for the land, and rush up the beach 
home again, pursued by insupportable terror. 

“ Tt was on a dark windy night in Novem- 
ber, when my fears had prevented my stirrin 
from the little room where we sate, {though 1 
knew we had scarce a meal for the next day,) 
that my mother, who had sat silently netting 
for some time, turned and addressed us. Mary 
was mending an old jacket; and when she 

ard my mother speak, she laid down her 
work and fixed her eyes on the withered face 
* of the good old woman—‘ Mary, and you, Wal- 
ter, my dear children, I have been wishing to 
say this to you for long; but something has 
always tiud my tongue. | feel that I am going 
from you—nay, not look so mournfully 
upon me: I am an old woman and one who 
has seen sorrow—but, before I go, I do wish— 
very, very much—to see you both married to- 


| 








as I once felt; but, as my dear James's brother 


earth contains: and if that, and the duty of a 
wife, will content you—’ 

“« She could say no more; but, sinking on a 
chair, and covering her face, she gave free 
course to her tears. Then, suddenly rising, 
she said, ‘ Good night! Walter, and God Al- 


night, and to-morrow—’ She left the little 
room; my mother followed, and I remained 
alone,—bewildered, stupified, horror-struck 
Strange as it may seem, the possibility of 
such an event as my marriage with Mary had 
never occurred since my brother's death 
now, when it did strike me, it was with loath- 
ing, with terror, I thought of it; it gave a mo- 
tire to the murder—it made me feel, if possi- 
ble, doubly criminal. I resolved to fly and 
never see Mary's face again. I rushed out of 
the house, fled along the beach, and clambered 
over the rocks,—any where, so I might but 
flee from home. Exhausted by the struggle of 
contending emotions,—the storm that raged 
without, and that within—I sunk with my 
face on the sand, I lay there still—Oh! Sir, 
lift me up! lift me up! I am dying—Mercy ! 
—mercy |" 

I turned to the bed, aud raised the wretched 
man in my arms; after a few faint convulsive 
struggles, he again murmured the word 
“ Mercy He made an attempt to clasp 
his hands in prayer; but they sank powerless 
by his side: his eyes fixed—he heaved a long 
deep sigh—and { stood by the side ‘of the 
corpse of Watrer Errick 
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Tue question as to the propriety of suffering 
young persons to enter into long engagements, 
and the doubt whether, if the lovers eventual- 
ly marry, their lives will be equally happy 
with those whose affeetions have not been s 
jected to so severe a probation, still remains 
doubtful even to those who ought to be the 
most competent to decide—parents and guar- 
dians. 

There are certain 
these trials have ended sati 


A2 


many instances where 
tisfectorily ; but there 
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are also numerous cases in which, when cir- 
cumstances have permitted the parties to 
marry, te fulfilment of the engagement has 
been produced much more by the man’s sense 
of honour, so that she, who consecrated the 
summer of hur charms to him alone, should not 
be deserted in her autumn, than from the ar- 


dency of that pure and disinterested passion | 
Who- | 


which gave birth to his attachment. 
ever has a child of an age to marry, ought to 
be wise enongh to know, that the effect which 
a train of outward circumstances has on the 
formation of the character, is of more impor- 
tance than the events themselves are. To 
have a girl forsaken, or unwillingly received, 


after she has devoted the brightest portion of 


her days to a faithless or a fickle-minded man, 
undoubtedly is trying; yet it is in the power 
of the woman, who possesses a sound judg- 
ment and a well regulated mind, so to act and 
think that she may be prepared for any change 
Though the herome of the following tale was 
not subjected to the bitterest of all buman suf- 
ferings, that of witnessing 


changed affections 
Cold averted eye,” 


still, as she calculated upon the possibility of 


finding her hopes blasted, the mental disci- 
pline which she voluntarily underwent would, 
it is almost certain, have enabled her to bear 


her fate in a manner as honourable to herself 


as consoling to her parents; and deserves com- 
memoration, as an example 

Several years ago, during a visit which I 
said to a friend in the south-west of England, 

became acquainted with a village called the 
Hatch. My Mary was then fifteen. In spite 
of my care she was growing thin and pale. | 
was a jest among my friends for my passion 
for making her robustly healthy, incited there- 
to by regard for public good as well as mater- 
nal fondness; being desirous of proving that 
an only child, and she, too, the daughter of a 
widow, is not necessarily doomed to be sickly 
and feeble 

The situation of the Hatch, which is such 


that it cannot be easily got at in a carriage, | 
| group, while I paced up and down in grave 


did not frighten me. The freshness and pu- 
rity of the air of the high downs, which stretch 
out for miles just above it, made me ample 
compensation for this disadvantage 


Mary scamper on her pony every day, in defi- 
ance of wind and of weather; unless the first 
were such as to blow her off her horse, or the 
latter to half drown her. 


On very windy days we were compelled to | 


relinquish the soft carpet, and the wide views 
of the downs for the road which wound round 
their bases. A good sized, well built house, 
at a little distance from this road attracted our 
attention, or rather, I should say, that the pro- 
fusion of gay flowers which grew about it did 
so. The contrast which this decorated spot 
offered to the close turf of the downs, and the 
rough graces of our present residence, caused 
it to make the greater impression upon Mary. 
She took so much delight in looking at the 
mass of brilliant hues collected in this garden, 
that I think she sometimes proposed our taking 
this road only for the sake of seeing them. 





Over the | 
breezy top of these bare hills I resolved to let | 


| ted to them chiefly. 





Once or twice we saw the children of the 
family amusing themselves in this garden, but 
more frequently heard their merry tongues, 
and caught glimpses of their agile forms in 
the back grounds, flitting across the door-way 
which was opposite to that in the front of the 
house. Independently of all personal conside- 
rations the sight of a happy and a healthy fam- 
ily is delightful; and private interest also had 
some little share in exciting the attention 
which, at that time I always bestowed upon it. 
The most curious florist could hardly have 
been so anxious to inquire by what “ mixture 
of earth's mould” the flowers of this garden 
had been made so vivid and luxuriant, as | 
was to ascertain by what management the 
firmness of muscle, smoothness, clearness, and 
freshness of skin, which indicate permanent 
health, were maintained or procured, when- 
ever | observed them. The animated blossoms 
which | saw about this house exhibited, in a 
remarkable degree, the sprightliness, elasti- 
city, and strength, which denote a well orga- 
nized body in good condition. I was, there- 
fore, disposed to form an acquaintance with 
the owners of the place, and this was easily 
done by means of the friends through whom 1] 
became a temporary inhabitant of that part of 
the country 

Mr. and Mrs. Long, the possessors of these 
bright flowers and blooming children, no soon- 
er heard who the two ladies were whom they 
had observed “ to stay their steeds” for the 
purpose of gazing on their brilliant borders, 
were, and at what place they might be found, 


| than, with true country hospitality, they came 


to the Hatch, to offer us every attention in 
their power. 

As I was most happy to procure for my dear 
girl a frequent participation of the aiety en- 
joyed by the younger members of the house, 
and grateful for the innumerable kindnesses 
which we received from the elders, we Boon 
became familiar with the inhabitants of Low- 
Leet, as Mr. Long called his comfortable man- 
sion. Mary and I were never better pleased 
than when our visits were spent in the garden: 
there she amused herself with the young 


discussion with the seniors. 

One sultry evening we called there about 
sunset, and were ushered into the grounds at 
the back of the house. This was the spot 
more particularly appropriated to the children’s 
sports, and the care of its flowers was commit- 
A belt of shrubs divided 
it from the fruit and kitchen gardens. In the 
centre of this belt was a reservoir, erected after 
a model of Mr. Long’s own devising, who 
amused the ample leisure of his retirement by 
several similar contrivances. On this evenin 
they had cooled the very air by their libera 


| distribution of its contents, and were bringing 


their sportive labour to a close when another 
visiter introduced himself, unannounced, into 
the garden. Laura stepped forward, and as 
she raiséd her eyes she perceived the person 
who had joined the party. She did not recol- 
lect having seen him before, but so much cor- 
diality and affection were mingled with the 
pleasure with which he was looking at the do- 
mestic scene, that she felt instantly persuaded 
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that he was entitled to be there. The stranger 
came forv:ard the moment he was perceived, 
and Lxara, renouncing her intention to run 
off ix the contrary direction to call her mother, 


composed herself as quickly as she could, and | 
He accounted for his in- | 
| he had left behind him, she desired to keep her 


went to meet him. 
trusion by saying, he had heard that he should 
find his uncle and aunt, with their family in 
the garden. Throwing off instantly her timi- 
dity, and holding out her hand, while she cast 


back her head to catch a full view of his coun- | 
tenance, “‘O, I was sure that I ougit to know | 
j papa and mama will be | 
both of them so glad! How came I not to | 
= it was you, cousin Lawrence? but we | 


you!” said Laura, “ 


id not know that you were landed yet.” 


“Those who were older than you were | 


when I left Mngland, might well be excused 
for not immediately knowing me again,’’ an- 
swered he; “ and if I had met you any where 
but here, I should not have Fnown that I was 
privileged to greet you as my cousin—my 
cousin Laura, is it not? Yet I can hardly be- 
lieve it.” 
spoke, endeavouring to make out in the ani- 
mated girl before him, the chubby child whom 
he remembered as his eldest cousin. Laura 


had now attained the height of a woman of 


the middle size. Her form was admirably 
constructed, and the glow of her complexion 
and the radiance of her eyes were calculated 
to do any thing rather than suggest the idea 
of “a pale, unripened beauty of the north,” to 
the late sojourner among the black charmers 
of the burning east. Lawrence looked on her 


with a wondering delight which did not escape | 


my observation. This first impression was fol- 
lowed by effects which are far from always 
succeeding such beginnings. The cousins fell 
in love after the good old way, that is, provided 
the old way were the goc 
they did so in the best way, the gentleman's 
lively, fervent admiration exciting the fair 


lady's gratitude. The parents did not think of 


the thing till it was done; and then they, the 
father especially, took it patiently. But Law- 
rence was obliged to return to India, and they 


would not consent to an immediate marriage | 


on account of Laura’s extreme youth, and her 
lover's unsettled condifion. 


are worth noting. She was at this time not 
more than fifteen. While Lawrence was with 


her she continued to enjoy herself as she had 


done, without pausing to reflect on her new 
emotions or their cause, or appearing to advert 


to the time, so near at hand, when he must | 
I cannot but cling to the image of my dazzling 


leave her; and was still, in short, a happy, 
thoughtless child; but a striking change ap- 
peared when he was gone. o herself it 
seemed as if a length of years had passed over 
her since the evening when her cousin sur- 

ised her in the grounds; while, to her neigh- 

urs, the change in her appeared so sudden, 
that it looked as if she had been struck by a 
fairy’s wand. Her brother and sisters were 
her playfellows no longer; an immeasurable 
space seemed now to divide her thoughts and 


He examined her earnestly as he | 


| that she was in earnest. 


one; at any rate | 


The young peo- | 
ple were, however, permitted to pledge their | 
faith to one another; and were to marry as | 
soon after Laura had completed her seven- | 
teenth year as circumstances would permit. | 


The effects of this engagement upon Laura | 
| tion and delight than I express. 





counsels from those of Emily, the girl next 
her in age. All things around her lost, in a 

at measure, their interest. Laura, indeed, 
ived only for the absent: and as Lawrence 
frequently besought her in his letters to guard 
well the treasure of beauty and health which 


beauty uninjured. But Laura seemed not 
only desirous to preserve herself for her lover, 
but to do so, so sacredly for him alone, that 
she begrudged a sight of her good looks to all 
but their right owner; resembling the image 
used by Solomon, “a fountain sealed up is my 
sister, my spouse.” 

Two years passed on, and Lawrence did not 
return; nor could he even yet fix a term for 
returning. Laura’s nicely hoarded beauty 
was still unimpaired, even in her own jealous- 
ly scrutinizing eyes. But would it be possible 
much longer to preserve it? Laura much fear- 
ed that it would not. Her attachment to Law- 
renc2 had sensibly increased by her entire self- 
dedication to him; she felt it impossible to de- 
tach herself from him now; but, after being 
the object of his ardent love, to be only en- 
dured as a person he was bound to, was too in- 


| supportable a misery to be thought of. What 


was to be done? She must release her cousin. 
With the utmost sincerity she told him of her 
fears, and artlessly betrayed to him her devo- 
tion and her fondness, whilst she earnestly 
conjured him rather to give her up, than reluc- 
tantly to fulfil his engagement at the time of 
his return, if, when that came, he should find 
her appearance changed so as to disappoint 
him. The depth of her feelings made her let- 
ter grave, convincing, and pathetic: Lawrence 
was considerably affected by it, and perceived 
It gave him some 
trouble to fashion his reply ; but the next pack- 
et brought to her this answer :— 

* Would to Heaven, my sweet girl, I could 
see you, were it only for one hour, if indeed, 
there is danger of your changing. To think 
that I may never see you more, such as you 
were at that memorable time when you taught 
me how beautiful your sex can be, is, | con- 
fess it, very painful to me. I wish I could 
convey to you the whole of my feelings and 
my thoughts, as I read every line of your let- 
ter, but [ am afraid that is not possible; and if 
I write some of them, without the rest, I shall 
do myself injustice. Interpret my words then 
kindly, dearest Laura; believe it, | am obliged 
to omit the assurances of much more admira- 
Do not then 
be hurt, my own dear girl, when I confess 
how much | am, er rather was, shocked at the 
idea of the change which may take place in 
your appearance before I shall see you again, 
when it was first distinctly brought betore me. 


love, my blooming healthful Hebe. Has that 
bright vision vanished from the earth? You 
speak of changing—and I see you changed— 
unquestionably you are so. Such a letter as 
that which you have written to me could not 
have been penned by thet ‘ only just no long- 
er child,’ who ravished my eyes at my en- 
trance to my uncle's. It isin vain to regret it. 
I would leave off fooling, and answer your 
letter, as it should be answered, rationally, 
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truly. 
back your faith, unless my uncle formally re- 
quires me to do so solely for your advantage ; 
and then I should most reluctantly release 
you; though I have learned from you to be 


aware that she who will hereafter honour | 
me with her hand will not, in exterior attrac- | 
tions, be the same girl who pledged here to me | 


two long summers since. But why do I say 
in exterior qualities, you will, dear Laura, be 


more changed within; and start not when I | 


add, so I would have it. You were perfect al- 
together, for your age, when last we met and 
parted :—would time stand still, or run a back- 
ward course, in nothing sweetest, could | wish 
you altered; but girlish manners, with a wo- 
man’s face, were always my aversion. Never 
shall I thank you sufficiently. dear girl, for 
your care to preserve your precious charms for 
me unaltered. If fate had permitted me to 
call you mine, at the instant when first I de- 


sired it, ' should have been less your debtor. | 


Your loveliness would then, in some degree, 
have shone for the indifferent and the stran- 


ger as well as blessed him who was its lawful | 
( 


ord. Without denying then, that your young 
beauty was of sovereign weight in making me 
so urgent with my uncle to bestow you on me, 
I assure you, on my honour, that knowing you 
now as I do, if at this instant we were disen- 


gaged, I would, with delight, renew the con- | 
be | 


tract; and feel confident that, should i 
compelled to delay the fulfilment of my wishes 
for yet many years, 7 cousin Laura, such as 
she then will be, wil 

not offend my taste—she will be still the ob- 
ject of my choice, supposing me at liberty to 


do more than merely | 


choose. Besides being n elegant, superior, | 


noble-minded woman, sne will also be one 


who has taught herself to think so much of | 
me, to study my honour, my interest, my taste, | 


and to conform herself to it, will be enough to 


make me desire her for the partner of my future | 
life, in preference, even, to such another glow- | 


ing Hebe as herself, if such another could be 
found, when I first saw her in her pride of youth. 


In this declaration I have studiously refrained | 


from carrying my professions to the height 
to which, without exaggeration, I could let 
them run. Let me beseech you then, my only 
love, to dismiss for ever all your fears and 


scruples, and look on yourself still as my own | 


property. Death only can part us, unless by 
your desire. I will never release you. 

This letter entirely settled Laura's mind as 
to her future prospects, if it did not \ ‘holly re- 
move her regret at the thoughts that her rich 


Long Engagements. 
I say then, that I will not give you | though not a theatre in which she might ex. 


hibit them, with a view to excite present fa- 
vour or applause. 

In the midst of those who were actively 
vying for each other's admiration, Laura was 
still engrossed with the thoughts of the absent 
and the distant. This preoccupation gave to 
her attentions and courtesies an air which 
prevented their so sensibly flattering any one’s 
self-love, as to make her success sufficiently 
eminent to endanger the stability of her devo- 
tion to her cousin. She was allowed to be an 
elegant woman, but reprobated as a cold one ; 
too little alive to pleasure to be pleasing, too 
rarely umused, to be herself amusing. 

Meanwhile her correspondence with her 
cousin did not slacken. His letters showed no 
diminution in his estimation of her worth, no 
shade of a desire to retract his engagement ; 
but by degrees they grew graver. He wrote 
to her as to one inseparably mixed up in his 
concerns, to whom nothing which befell him 
was indifferent; but they were more the letters 
of a trusted and trustworthy friend than of a 
passionate lover. Subjects of importance were 
sometimes discussed in them, in a way in 
which they might have been with a friendly 
relation of his own sex. To answ-r him ade- 
quately was a serious task; and in the same 
graduated manner in which the tone of his cor- 
respondence was changed, Laura grew con- 
scious that, in order to keep pace with what 
the lapse of time caused her betrothed to ex- 
pect from her, it would no longer be enough 
that she should substitute the well bred lady 
for the blooming gir], she must also attend to 
the cultivation of her mind, and add informa- 
tion to her polished manners. Earnestly she 
endeavoured to meet this new demand ; un- 
supported for a time by any other proof that 
she had laboured with success, except the in- 
creasing solidity of her cousin's letters. As he 
did not seem to think it requisite to apologize } 
for addressing her on any topic which might 
interest him, she was at |:berty to infer, if she 
pleased, that he iooked on her 1s capabie of 
entering, without effort, into all he said. Laura 
was thus led to cultivate a pretty extensive 
portion of the field of knowledge; and the 
habits of mind which thus induced made it 


| easy and pleasant to pursue the work, when no 


such stimulus led to it. She began to relish 
mental occupation for the mere sake of the 


| wide views which it opened to her; and thus, 


beauty must in great part run to waste, unseen | 
even by him for whose sake she had refused | 


to permit the elements themselves to view her 
face unveiled. It 
tion to her cares. fithout neglecting either 
her personal appearance or her health, she so 
altered her plan as to make it the most favour- 
able which she could devise, for the acquisition 


ve, also, a higher direc- | 


of that elegance which her cousin attributed | 


to, or anticipated for, her. 


With this view she dismissed scme part of | 
her reserve, recourted the company of her | 


neighbours; and made society a school for cue 
study, for the acquisition, and for the reh 
or practice of the graces of polished life; 


| 


while she was engrossed with the thought of 
mak ng herself worthy of the continued attach- 
meni of her lover, laid the foundation of a cha- 
racter of great value to herself, let its effects 
be what they might on him. 

Again Lawreuce’s letters underwent 
change. They had latterly betrayed no small 
ambition, and some wish for wealth, so express- 
ed, however, as to show that the idea of his 
cousin was intimately blended with the whole 
of his desires; but now their whole tone was 
languid. He had succeeded moderately well 
in attaining riches and station. It was well, 
for his health no longer allowed him to conti- 
nue their pursuit with ardour enough to pro- 
mise him success: and he announced that he 
had resolved so to wind up his affairs as to al- 
low him to return to his country and his friends 
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as quickly as he was able ; but he grieved, he 
said, to perceive that considerable time must 
yet elapse before he could behold them. Laura 
received from him two or three packets after 
that in which he declared this intention. They 
were none of them wanting in kindness to her- 
self; but she was shocked to perceive in every 
line of each that manner which proves that the 
writer is too sick to rejoice at any thing truly : 
and alarm for his health superseded in her 
mind all other considerations. No care to as- 
certain the nature or degree of the love which 
he retained for her; no anxiety to prepare him 
for the state of her own beauty appeared in 
her answers. They were like those of an af- 
fectionate and faithful wife, who looked for the 


return of a sick husband; and Lawrence him- | 
| smiled sweetly, and blashed more than she had 


self seemed principally to regard his return as 


a restoration to a home where he might rest | 


among kind friends, and be recruited. 
At length he arrived; eight years having 
elapsed since the time of his former visit. The 


season of this second arrival was also midsum- | 


mer, and the hour was afternoon. Laura was 
watching for him at the window, for at this 
time his speed was not such as to outrun the 
post, and she had had warning of his coming. 
She flew down the house steps the moment the 
carriage stopped to meet him,—not as she 
would or could have meta lover. She hasten- 


ed to receive a sick relation and tried friend, | 
| circumstances; but he was himself persuaded 


full of anxiety to ascertain his state, and of 
pity for his sufferings. Laura had made no 
toilette for the occasion ; she was but dressed 
as usual at that time of day. Since she had 
been more intent on cultivating her man- 
ners and her mind than on preserving her 
charms, she permitted her attire without much 
thought on her part to follow with temperance 
such variations of the mode as suited her age 
and her station. At this moment her fine hair 
was very well arranged, the contour of her 


arms was displayed through thin wnite sleeves, | 


and her beautitul throat w.s wucovered. Con- 
trary to her custom, she rushed out of tho 
hall without either shaw! or bonnet ; ard with 
looks in which pitying tenderness combined 
with, and were stronger still than joy, while 


self was entirely forgotten, presented herself | 
| tertained the most luxuriant ideas which have 


again before the eyes of her faint, wearied cou- 
sin; holdin 
embarrassed affection, one of her arms for his 
support, while the father, on the other side of- 
fered his assistance. She was not at leisure to 
feel bashful. Lawrence's sickly face was sv*- 
fused with a pale red the moment he beheld 


her; and his first words were an ejaculation of | 
| health is quite restored, and I am thoroughly 


| seasoned too. 


surprise. This feeling was evidently mixed 
with other and stronger emotions, which, in 
the weakened condition of his frame, all his 


manhood was required to enable him to bear | 


without signs of agitation. He did muster 
strength, however to go through the first meet- 
ing with his betrothed 

decent external composure. It was not till the 
next day that he spoke of what he felt ; and 
then it was Laura's turn to be surprised, and 


delighted, for Lawrence then told her that the 
astonishment and admiration with which at his 
arrival he beheld the angel of elegance and 
beauty, who, after such a lapse of years, came 
to the carriage side to welcome him, was pain- 





health his ambition was restored, but no part 
| of his value for his cousin was abated. 


| wa 


out, with the most frank and un- | 
| mancers, I should say that it could never be 


and her friends with a | 


fully mixed with regret, almost amounting to 
shaine, at the thoughts of his own altered and 
shattered condition. He owned that for some 
years past he had left off thinking of his eou- 
sin’s person. People in the east are so accus- 
tomed to look on those past girlhood as old 
women, that he had been infected by the no- 
tion. He still thought himself happy in having 


| attached to himself for life a person of her solid 


excellence ; happier, perhaps, than he had de- 


| served to be, since he had selected her chiefly 


in the first place for her beauty; but he no 
longer reckoned on her charms: and he found 
her still wonderfully lovely. “ Forgive me, 
dear cousin,” he continued, “ if 1 add that I 
could almoet wish that I had found you only 
half as handsome as you are.” Laura at this 


done since his arrival; but when he went on 
in a tone which showed that he was really 
under the influence of a depressing fear as to 
the effects of his own appearance upon her, to 
say “I should feel less unworthy of you.” 
She sympathised with his pain, and applied 


| herself to remove it, by becoming more lavish 


of her tender cares, more intent on proving her 
entire devotion to him. 
Lawrence soon grew better; and with his 


He 
might, perhaps have been ambitious under any 


of the truth of what he said to his fair cousin, 


| when he declared that it was chiefly for her 


sake that he was desirous now of attaining to 
a higher station. 
“ This is very differently” he added, “ to the 
in which f should have been effected if I 
had succeeded in gaining you at the time when 
you were to me only the bright nymph of the 
fountain. To have placed you in some garden 
more lovely than your owa would thon have 
contented my fondness. I loved you at that 
time extraordinarily well; but thea I only 
loved you, aad now I aiso glory in you, Laura. 


| I have lived too long in the ‘ gorgeous east’ 


myself, not to have had my fancy weaned from 


| the visions of imperial splendour, which were 


formerly united with its name ; but if I still en- 
ever been conceived of its magnificexce by ro- 


more worthily bestowed, than upor you 
Proud shall | be to produce you there. Are 
you willing to venture with me’ Your fine 
constitution would endure the climate; and a 
few years now would advance me rapidly. My 


Shall we try it?” 

Laura yielded to what she saw was his de- 
sire, and sailed with him for India a few weeks 
after their marriage, and still resides there, one 
of the most honoured, as well as best loved, of 
wives. F. G. 
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From the Keepsake. 
LETTERS FROM LORD BYRON, 


TO SEVERAL FRIENDS. 


Pisa, November 20, 1821. 

My pEar— 
your letter long ago, but I am but just —e 
snto my new residence, after all the bore an 
bustle of changing. 
his ease in his inn,” but those who are settled 
in a place, and must move with bag and bag- 
gage, are (as | suppose you know by experi- 
ence) necessarily more tardy in their arrange- 
ments. 

I have a very good spacious house, upon the 
Arno, and have nothing to complain of, except 
that it is less quiet than my house in Raven- 
na.—And so you are at Rome ?>—I am glad you 
have got rid of the gout ;—the tumour, if not 
of prodagrous origin, will subside of itself. 

At Bologna | met with , and we 
crossed the Apennines together—probably 
you have got him at Rome by this time. | 
took him to visit our old friend the sexton, at 
the Certosa, (where you and | met with Bian- 
chetti), who looked at him very hard, and 
seemed well disposed to keep him back in his 
skull-room 
brought out his two daughters, to renew our 
acquaintance; one of them is very pretty, and 
the other sufficiently so. He talked patheti- 
cally of the venality of the age, in which 
young virgins could not be espoused without a 
dower : so that, if you are disposed to portion 
them in your way to Milan, you have an op- 
portunity of exercising your benevolence. 

I was obliged to set out the next day with 
——; remained with him a day at Flo- 
rence, and then came on alone to Pisa, where 
I found all my friends in good health and 
plight looks a little black still about 
being called “ venerable,’ but he did not men- 
tion it. It was at his own request that | met 


him in the City of Sausages: he is not a bad | 


traveller, but bilious 

As to “ Don Juan,” it is not impossible that 
he might have visited the city which you re- 
commend to his inspection; but these coster- 
monger days are unfavourable to ali liberal 
extension of morality. As to his author, he 
ean hardly come on to Rome again for the 
present; but some day or other probably may. 
You ask after Bowles? but he has been so ex- 
tremely civil, that | could not, without ap- 
pearing overbearing and insolent, continue 
the controversy; for I could not answer with- 
out saying something sharp, and therefore it is 
better to be silent. 

If Lord Clare and Lord Sligo are at Rome, 
and are of your acquaintance, will you tell 
them both, with my best remembrances, that 
I will answer their letters soon. 

I find my old friends have got a notion 
(founded, I suppose, on an angry note of mine 
to a poem), that I receive nobody, and renew 
no old acquaintance. They are very much 
mistaken—I only desire no new ones. The 
silly note, (which, by the way, I desired Mur- 
ray to suppress before publication), was caused 
by a really impudent assertion of an anony- 
mous traveller, who said, that he, or she, had 
frequently declined an introduction to me. 


, Lought to have answered | 


The traveller can “ take | 


| till we find a publisher 


Now I never in my life , and rarely 
would accept, an English introduction since | 
came ab 
Let me hear from you whenever you think 
it is not a bore to do so, and believe me, 
Ever and truly yours, 
YRON 


Pisa, February 6, 1822 

, “ Try back the deep lane,’ 
for “the Vision; and 

if none such is to be found, print fifty copies 
at my expense, distribute them at my 
nat the 


My pear 


| acquaintance, and you will soon see 


| posed them. 


booksellers will publish them, even if we op- 
That they are now afraid is na- 


| tural; but I do not see that | ought to give 


The said sexton, by the way, | 








way on that account. I know nothing of Ri- 
vington's “‘ Remonstrance,”’ by the “‘ eminent 
Churchman ;”’ but | suppose he wants a living. 
I once heard of a preacher at Kentish Tuwn 
against “Cain.” The same outcry was raised 
against Priestley, Hume, Gibbon, Clini oat 
all the men who dared to put tithes to the 
question. 

I have got ‘s pretended reply, to 
which | am surprised that you do not allude 
What remains to be done is, to call him out 
The question is, would he come? for, if he 
would not, the whole thing would appear ridi- 
culous, if | were to take a long and expensive 
journey to no pufpose. 

You must be my second, and, as such, I wish 
to consult you. 

I apply to you, as one well versed in the 
duello, or monomachie. Of course | shall 
come to England as privately as possible, and 
leave it (supposing that I was the survivor) in 
the same manner; having no other object 
which could bring me to that country except 
to settle quarrels accumulated during my ab- 
sence. 

By the last post I transmitted to 
upon seme Rochdale toll business, 
there are moneys in prospect. 
two thousand pounds, but supposing it to be 
only one, or even one hundred, still they be 
moneys; and I have lived long enough to 
have an exceeding respect for the smallest 
current coin of any realm, or the least sum, 
which, although I may not want it myself, 
may do something for others who may need it 
more than I. 

They say that “ Knowledge is power;"—I 
used to think so; but I now know that they 
meant “ money: and when Socrates declared, 
“ that all he knew was, that he knew nothing,” 
he merely intended to declare, that he had 
not a drachm in the Athenian world. 

The circulars are arrived, and circulating 
like the vortices (or vortex’s) of Descartes 
Still I have a due care of the needful, and 
keep a look out ahead, as my notions upon 
the score of moneys coincide with yours, and 
with all men’s who have lived to see that 
every guinea is a philosopher’s-stone, or at 
least his touch-stone. You will doubt me the 
less, when I pronounce my firm belief, that 
Cash is Virtue. 

I cannot reproach myself with much expen- 
diture : my only extra expense (and it is more 
than I have spent upon myself) being a loan 


te a letter 
rom which 
My agent says 
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of two hundred and fifty to ———_; 
and fifty pounds worth of furniture, which I 
have bought for him; and a boat which I am 
building for myself at Genoa, which will cost 
about a hundred pounds more. 

But to return. I am determined to have all 
the moneys I can, whether by my own funds, 
or succession, or lawsuit, or MSS. or any law- 
ful means whatever. 

I will pay (though with the sincerest reluc- 
tance) my remaining credi* end every man 
of law, by instalments frou: .1e award of the 
arbitrators. 

I recommend to you the notice in Mr. Han- 
son's letter, on the demand of moneys for the 
Rochdale tolls. 

Aboveall, I recommend my interests to your 
honourable worship. 

Recollect, too, that I expect some moneys 
for the various MSS., (no matter what); and, 
in short, “‘ Rem, quocunque modo, Rem !’’—the 
noble feeling of cupidity grows upon us with 
our years. 

Yours, ever and truly, 
Norer Byron. 


Pisa, February %, 1822. 

My prar -, With regard to what you 
say about publishing, | have before declared, 
that I cannot take it ill; it is the manner, and 
not the. matter, of such things which can 
offend; and yours, in the present instance, is 
plain—to the purpose, meant well, and, I trust, 
not ill taken: no one has greater right to say 
what he pleases to me than you, who have so 
much rouble and bother on my account. 

But, ‘weknowledging all this, | shall not the 
less continue to publish, till | have run my 
vein dry. You say it is not profitable—be it 
so; I shall do so for nothing; till, indeed, it 
becomes actually a loss ;—and this, because it 
is an occupation of mind, like play, or any 
other stimulus. 

With regard to what I sent you a few days 
ago (“ The Mystery’), and what I shall send 
you in a few days (the drama of “ Werner’), 
I shall publish them with another publisher, 
and anonymously, if you like. [am much sur- 
prised that you say nothing about the “ Vi- 
sion,” as you seemed delighted with it, and 
eager to get it published. Published it shall 
be, though even upon my own account. As I 
said before, the profit is a secondary object— 
pleasant if it come, but to be borne without, if 
itdo not. If you cannot settle with any Eng- 
lish publisher, forward them to Galignani at 
Paris, and make any agreement you please. 

You can get my MSS. out of Murray's 
hands, as I shall most probably collect all 
those I have, and publish them at once. My 
object is not tmmediate popularity in my pre- 
sent productions, which are written on a diffe- 
rent system from the of the day. But 
mark what I say; that the time will come 
when these will be preferred to any ! have be- 
fore written :—it is not from the cry or hub- 
bub of a month that these things are to be de- 
cided upon. Inthe meantime I intend to be 
as a Calderon, or Lope de Vega. 

As to my parting at this present moment 
with a thousand guineas, I can tell you, that I 
shall consent to nothing of the kind. [ won- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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der if take me for an atheist, to make me 
so unchristian a proposition? 

It is true that | have reduced my expenses; 
but I still have had many to encounter, On 
getting to dry land, I had to buy carriages, and 
some new horses, and to furnish my house; 
for here you find only walls, no furnished 
apartments—it is not the custom. Besides, 
though I do not subscribe to liquidate the sum 
of two thousand pounds for a man of twenty 
thousand per annum, to write me down a con- 
tributor to the English radical societies, yet, 
wherever I find a poor man suffering for his 
opinions—and there are many such in this 
country—I always let him have a shilling out 
of a guinea. 

What you say of 's declining health 
would be very well to any one else; but the 
way to be immortalized—I mean, not to die at 
all—is to have me for your heir. I recom- 
mend you to put me in your will, and you 
will see that as long as I live, you will never 
even catch cold. 

I could give you some curious and interest- 
ing details of things here; but they open all 
letters, and | have no wish to gratify any cu- 
riosity except that of my friends, and gossips. 
Some day or other, when we meet, (if we do 
meet), | will make your hair stand on end, and 

—'s wig (does he wear one still?) start 
from its frame, and leave him under bare poles. 
There is one thing which I wish particularly 
to communicate to you—and yet it can’t be, 
without this letter went in a balloon, and, as 
Incledon says, “* Tha-at’s impossible!’ Let 
me hear from you as much good news as you 
can send in that soft, agreeable, conciliating 
style of yours. 

Yours, ever and truly, 
. ’ . 
Pisa, April 2, 1822. 

My pear ———, I cannot make this a long 
letter (luckily for you), for | ama good deal 
occupied about a very unpleasant squabble be- 
tween some soldiers of the guard at the gate, 
a drunken brutal dragoon, and some English 
gentlemen, including myself. 

The result was, that they tried to arrest us 
I broke through with another. An English- 
man was wounded, and the dragoon stabbed 
(by a servant, as is supposed), in a very dan- 
gerous way, in the full street, before thou- 
sands of people, as he was galloping along, 
after sabring the unarmed people already in 
arrest. The fellow is, however, declared out 
of danger, and the Englishman is also well. 
This is the sum; but the particular depositions 
I reserve until | hear again from our minis- 
ter at Florence—who has sent me one very 
polite answer to the papers which I forwarded 
to him—in order that the statement may not 
appear garbled or premature. 

You may suppose the row, a sort of minia- 
ture Manchester business, except that the mi- 
litary aggressor has not, in this instance es- 
caped with impunity. It is a strange instance 
of the fallibility of human testimony, that, 
with theusands of witnesses, they have not 
been able to identify the man who wounded 
the dragooh, nor even the weapon with which 
the deed was perpetrated; for some said a 
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istol, some an air-gun, and others, a stiletto, a 
ance, anda pitehfork. 

Mr. Dawkins, our minister, says, that I am 
acquitted of any suspicion of having sanction- 
ed, approved, or suggested the act of which 
his assailant is accused. The fact was, we, at 
least 1, mistook the fellow for an officer—he is 
a sergeant-major—but | am no great tailor in 
uniforms. He rode against one of the party, 
and | advanced to him, to ask what he meant. 
He blustered and bullied—and thence the 
whole affair. After I had given him my card, 
he called to the guard to arrest us, and so 
forth, as alluded to above. I have only one 
word more to add: the man they have sworn 
to as guilty of the act is not a servant of mine, 
but of Count Gamba; there is, however, every 
reason to suppose that he is not the real assail- 
ant. 

Yours, ever and truly, 
N. 
Genoa, November, 1222. 

My pear —, I have finished the twelfth 
canto of Don Juan, which I will forward when 
copied. With the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
in one volume, and the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth in another, the whole may form 
two volumes, of about the same size as the 
two former. There are some good things in 
them, as perhaps may be allowed. Perhaps 
one volume had better be published with one 
publisher, and the other with another; it would 





be a new experiment: or one in one month, | 


and another in the next; or both at once. 
What thinkest thou? 

Murray, long after the “ piracies,”’ offered 
me a thousand pounds (guineas) a canto for as 
many as I might choose to write. He has 
since departed from this proposal, for it was 
too much, and | would not take advantage 
of it. 

You must, however, use your own judgment 
with regard to the MSS. and let me know 
what you propose; presuming always (what 
may at last be but a presumption) that the 
seven new cantos are, on the whole, equal to 
the five former 

Suppose Hunt, or somebody else, were to 
publish one canto a week, upon the same size 
and paper, to correspond with the various 
former editions ?—but this is merely as a vi- 
sion, and may be very foolish, for aught | 
know. 

I have read the defence of Cain, which is 
very good; who can be the author? As to 
myself I shall not be deterred by any outcry ; 
your present public hate me, but they shall 
not interrupt the march of my miad, nor pre- 
vent me from telling those who are attempt- 
ing to trample on all thought, that their thrones 
shall yet be rocked to their foundations. It is 
Madame de Stael who says, “ that all talent 
has a propensity to attack the strong.” / have 
never flattered—whether it be or be not a 
proof of talent. 

I have just seen the illustrious who 
came to visit me here. I had not seen him 
these ten years. He had a black wig, and has 
been made a knight for writing ¢zainst the 
queen. He wants a diplomatic situation, and 
seems likely to want it 


*** 
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He found me thinner even than in 1813; 
for since my late illness at Lerici, in my way 
here, | have subsided into my more me 


outline, and am obliged to be very avatinent 
by medical advice, on account of liver and 
what not. 

But to the point—or at least my point in 
mentioning this new chevalier. Ten . years 


ago I lent him a thousand pounds .on condi- 
tion that he would not go to the Jews; he 
took the moneys, and went to the Jews. Now, 
as Mr. is a purchaser of bonds, will he 
purchase this of me? or will any body else, at 
a discount ? 

I have been invited by the Americans on 
board of their squadron here, and received 
with the greatest kindness, and rather too 
much ceremony. They have asked me to sit 
for my picture to an Kentglan artist now in 
Florence. As 1 was preparing to depart, an 
American lady took a rose which I wore, from 
me, and said that she wished to send some- 
thing which | had about me to America. 
They showed me, too, American editions of 
my poems, and all kinds of attention and 
good-will. 
~ | also hear that, as an author, 1 am in high 
request in Germany. All this is some com- 
pensation for the desertion of the English. 

Would you write a German line to Goethe 
for me, explaining the omission of the dedica- 
tion to “ Sardanapalus,” by the fault of the 
publisher, and asking his permission to prefix 
it to the forthcoming volume of Werner and 
the Mystery. 

Are you quite well yet? I hope so. Iam 
selling two more horses, and dismissing two 
superfluous servants. My horses now amount 
to four, instead of nine: and I have arranged 
my establishment on the same footing. So 
you perceive that I am in earnest in my fru- 
galities. 





Yours ever affectionately, 
December 19, 122 

My pear , As you are convalescent— 
that is to say, not quite well, but not ill enough 
to find yourself not ennuye—I have less hesi- 
tation in writing frequently, because, after 
having yawned sufficiently over present 
friends, you can fairly go to sleep over the 
absent. When you are once abroad again, 
haranguing, galloping, and prospering, | shall 
have less chance of attention; but neverthe- 
less 1 pray you “to ride gently over the 
stones.” One would think you had been 
breaking in my Pegasus, by the falls you have 
undergone. Prithee, be careful: after a man 
is turned of thirty, why should he ride a mad 
horse except in case of war or woman ? 

I have been pondering over the vicissitudes 
of “ Don Juan.” As for booksellers’ intrigues, 
and booksellers’ demons, they are not worth 
thought :—I tell you that the two most suc- 
cessful things ever written by me, viz., the 
English Bards and Childe Harold, were re- 
fused by one half “ the trade,” and reluctantls 
received by the other. There are two or 
three ways to — 

Firstly, To look about and see if any propo- 
sition is made by those tanners of aut, the 
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calf-skin, morocco, and Muscovite publish- 


ers. 

Secondly, If none be made, we have always 
the option of stamping (an Italic age upon 
the “touch and go” account score; which is 
only objectionable inasmuch as it never yet 


succeeded—but it may; as steam has, and as | 


balloons will. 


Thirdly, If so concluded, we must have se- | 


curities that said publisher's accotnt shall have 
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with one, or both, in the event of either being 
aired 


“t resume that some agreement has been 
concluded with Mr. Murray about “ Werner.” 
Although the copyright should only be worth 
two or three hundred pounds, | will tell you 
what can be done with them. For three hun- 
dred pounds I can maintain in Greece, at more 
than the fullest pay of the provisional govern- 


| ment, rations included, one hundred armed 


its arithmetic summed up, and checked by the | 


skilful in such affairs. 

Fourthly, Are the “ Don Juans” subject to 
any laws? that is, your laws, which are some- 
what of the queerest; and is any compact re- 
specting them binding to the contracting par- 
ties ? 


men for three months. You may judge of this 
when I tell you, that the four thousand pounds 
advanced by me to the Greeks, is likely to set 


| a fleet and anarmy in motion for some months. 


Fifthly, If Mr. John Hunt publish them even- | 


tually, his son (if of age) ought to be com- 
prised in the stipulation to render a fair ac- 
count of mewm et tuum quarterly, to persons 
appointed by the author. 

Sixthly, Some other ought to be bound— 


not for the assets, but merely in case of non- | 
fulfilment to guarantee, that the account (be | 


it good, bad, or indifferent) is a fair and true 
one ; for it is a d'fficult piece of antiquarianism 
to decypher the hieroglyphic of a publisher's 
balance pro, con, or otherwise, or anywise. 

I venture to throw out these hints for your 


honour’s convalescence; but how far they may | 


merit attention in your sickness, or your health, 
is left to your consideration. “ And your peti- 
tioner shall ever,” &c. &c. Ke. 

1 am not very well—I suspect worse than you 
are—at least | hope so. Ever since the sum- 
mer, when I was fool enough to swim some 
four miles under a broiling sun, at Via Reggio, 
T have been more or less ailing. 

First, my skin peeled off—then it came 
again—then | had a fever and violent inflam- 
mation, which confined me to my bed, in a bad 
inn, on a worse road. | thought I was well 
quit for the winter at least, but lo! within this 
last month, I have had eruptions, and the 
deuce knows what besides; so that I have been 
compelled to call in.an English physician, who 
has decocted and concocted me, secundum 
artem, until I am turned inside out. 

Il am as temperate as an anchorite; but | 
suspect that temperence is a more effective 





medicine at twenty than at thirty—-and almost | 


five. 


Oh Parish Register! oh Peerage! why 
Record those years that I would fain deny ? 
I shall not trouble you farther, and I merely 
do it now as a sleeping draught for your collar- 
bone. 
Yours ever, and truly, 
N.B 


P.S. I tell you that English Bards and the 
and second cantos of Childe Harold were 
refused by half the craft, and even crafts, in 
London, although no demand was made. De- 
cide for yourself from such premises—they 


Cephalonia, December 23, 1823. 

My pEaR ; I shall be as saving of 
my purse and person as you recommend, but 
you know that it is as weli to be in readiness 


Museum.—V or. XVI 
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| all, and more too, to help the Greeks. 


| 


A Greek vessel has arrived from the squad- 
ron to convey me to Missalonghi, where Mav- 
rocordato now is, and has assumed the com- 
mand, so that I expect to embark immediately. 
Still address, however, to Cephalonia, through 
Messrs. Welch and Barry of Genoa, as usual; 
and get together ail the means and credit of 
mine you can, to face the war establishment, 
for itis “in for a penny, in for a pound,” and 
I must do all that I can for the ancients. 

I have been labouring to reconcile these par- 
ties, and there is noro some hope of succeeding. 
Their public affairs go on well. The Turks 
have retreated from Acarnania without a bat- 
tle, after a few fruitless attempts on Anato- 
like. Corinth is taken, and the Greeks have 
gained a battle in the Archipelago. The 
squadron here, too, has taken a Turkish cor- 
vette with some money anda cargo. In short, 
if they can obtain a loan, [ am od elnion that 
matters will assume and pieserve a steady and 
favourabie aspect for their independence. 

In the meantime I stand paymaster, and 
what net ; and luckily it is, that, from the na- 
ture of the warfare and of the country, the re- 
sources even of an individual can be of a par- 
tial and temporary service. 

Colonel Stanhope is at Missalonghi. Proba- 
bly we shall attempt Patras next. The Suli- 
otes, who are friends of mine, seem anxious to 
have me with them, and so is Mavrocordato. 
If I can but succeed in reconciling the two 
parties (and I have left no stone unturned) it 
will be something; and if not, we must go 
over to the Morea with the Western Greeks— 
who are the bravest, and at present the strong- 
est, having beaten back the Turks—and try 
the effect of a little physical advice, should 
they persist in rejecting moral persuasion. 

Once more recommending to you the rein- 
forcement of my strong-box and credit from all 
lawful sources and resources of mine to their 
practicable extent; for, after all, it is better 
playing at nations than gaming at Almacks or 
Newmarket; and requesting you to write to 
me as often as you can, 

I remain ever yours, 
N.B. 


Missalonghi, February, 21, 1324. 
My prar , | have received yours of 
the 2d of November. It is essential that the 
money should be paid, as I have drawn for it 
Parry 
is here, and he and I agree very well; and all 
is going on hopefully for the present, consider- 
ing circumstances. 
We shall have work this year, for the Turks 
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eo.puiep Genin See, eer ares. | 
must stand by the cause. I shall shortly march | 
(according to orders) against Lepanto, with | 
two thousand men, I na been here some | 
time, after some very narrow escapes from the | 
Turks, and also from being shipwrecked. We | 
were twice upon the rocks—but this you will 

have heard, truly or falsely, through other | 
channels, and I do not wish to bore you with a 


long story. 

“fo far [ have succeeded in supporting the | 
government of Western Greece, which would | 
otherwise have been dissolved. If you have | 
received the eleven thousand and odd pounds, 


these, with what I have in hand, and my in- | 


come for the current year, to say nothing of 


contingencies, will, or might, enable me to | 


keep the “ sinews of war” properly strung. If } 
the deputies be honest fellows, and obtain the | 


loan, they will repay the 4000/. as agreed | 
upon; and even then I shall save little, or in- | 
deed less than little, since | am maintaining | 
neerly the whole machine—in this place, at 
least—-at my own cost. But let the Greeks 
only succeed, and I don’t care for myself. 

I have been very seriously unwell, but am 
getting better, and can ride about again ; so | 
pray quiet our friends on that score. I have 
obtained from the Greeks the release of eight 
and twenty Turkish prisoners, men, women, 
and children, and have sent them to Patras 
and Prevesa at my own expense. 

It is not trug that I ever did, will, would, 
could, or should write a satire against Gifford, 
or a hair of his head. I always considered him 
as my literary father, and myself as his “ prodi- 
gal son ;" and if I have allowed his “ fatted | 
ealf” to grow to an ox before he kills it on my 
return, it is only because I prefer beef to veal. 

Yours ever, 
N.B 


Missalonghi, March 12, 1824. 
, I write without much 
certainty that this letter will reach you, for 
the plague has broken out this morning in the 
town, and, of course, precautions will be taken | 


My pEar 


in the islands and elsewhere. It has been sup- | 
posed to be communicated from the Morea: be 
that as it may, a man from thence has just 
died of it, as my physician says, whom I have 
just seen, as well as the Prince Mavrocordato. | 
hat the event may be cannot of course be | 
foreseen. 
I shall be most anxious to hear from you, as 
the communication may probably be interrupt- | 
ed for some time to come. Whatever may | 
happen to me, believe me that I am, was, and | 
will be (as long as I am at all) ever yours, 
ost faithfully and affectionately 
Nort Byron 


——— 


From the Bijou. 


THE BED. 

BY MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, ESQ. R. A 
Peace to bis bones, the first who spread 
The swelling, soft, luxurious bed, 

For man's indulgence given ' 


Still as I stretch each weary limb, 
I cast a grateful thought on him, 
And wish him rest in heavert. 


Refuge of sickness, toil, and wo! 
Sweet home of half our lives below! 
Where still our welcome's warm: 
Soft, downy dock, where sense repairs 
The damage done by daily cares, 
To brave again the storm! 


Whether with costly curtains closed, 
Of feathers or of flocks composed, 
In camp, field, tent, or truckle, 
The lucky bard that's shelter'd snug, 
In his own nest, beneath his rug, 
May bless his stars and chuckle. 


Nay, monarchs in their nighteaps, own 
The bed’s much easier than the throne 
They're doom'‘d to sit and sigh on: 
And well may all the world agree, 

That poorest of the poor is he 
Who has no bed to lie on. 


When sick of follies that confound us, 

And deafened by the din around us, 
We seek a pause from care, 

What comfort then, in bed reclined, 

To ease the languid frame, and find 
A short oblivion there ! 


To lose awhile the sense of pain, 

To calm the fevef of the brain, 
That in life’s waking hour 

Is troubled by those darker dreams, 

In which disturb'd ambition seems 
To grasp at wealth and power. 


And when rough winter, in his reign, 
Comes rattling loud at every p1ne, 
And whistling through each door, 
How sweet, half-dozing as you lie, 
To hear the uproar of the sky, 
In slumber's cot secure. 


Yet then will anxious thoughts molest, 
And pity throb in every breast, 

With generous feelings warm ; 
To think what hapless wretches roam, 
Without a shelter or a home, 

And bide the pelting storm. 


Then, too, if haply on the wave, 

Some much-loved friend disaster'd, brave 
The perils of the hour, 

How sinks the heart at every blast! 

While shuddering fancy views aghast, 
The angry ocean's power 


Yet he’s a ninny who supposes 

That every bed's a bed of roses, 
For idle’s the conjecture: 

The bachelor’s from bliss debarr'd; 

And he finds Hymen’s rather hard, 
Who hears a curtain-lecture. 


To rest, in vain Suspicion tries ; 

The lover cannot close his eyes, 
Whom some proud beauty scorns: 

Guilt finds remorse upon his couch ; 

The slave will e’en in slumber crouch ; 
And tyrants sleep on thorns. 
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The poet, too, who to bed, 
With half a stanza nis head, 
Finds rhyming not composing ; 
The muse still labours as he lies, 
And if he sleeps, reviewers rise 
To damn him as he’s dozing. 


Yet still th’ unhappy in their beds 

Find aching hearts and aching heads, 
In some degree relieved there. 

E£’en culprits, cast for death by law, 

Will slumber on their beds of straw, 
And dream they are reprieved there. 


Yet though we much distinction make 
‘Tween life asleep and life awake, 
The difference is ideal ; 
No matter which it is we act in, 
The world of fancy or of fact in, 
Our feelings still are real. 


And as to which has most delight, 
The being of the day or night, 
Were I required to say, 
I'd chodse our visionary life, 
Compared to that dull world of strife, 
In which we dream by day. 


For though the phantoms of the night 
Disturb us, they're soon put to flight, 
When morning's beam awakes us: 
But care, the nightmare of our days, 
Can far more horrid visions raise, 

That Jast till death o’ertakes us. 


Best luxury of the rich and poor !— 

His bed the wise will first secure, 
Where’er his lot may lie. 

The last thing we resign on earth, 

Should be the bed where we had birth, 
And where we hope to die. 


—>—— 


From the Keepsake. 
THE SHOOTING STAR. 


BY LORD NUGENT. 





ir was my meaning to return, late as it was, | 
ecross the bog, over by “ Phelim’s Rest,” and | 
so reach home before my mother should wake. | 
And what was “ Phelim’s Rest,” and who was | 
!,and my mother at home and alone, and I out | 
still, and it so late ?—And is there another bog 
in the whole south, be it where it may, from | 
Wexford and the golden vale of Kilkenny, to | 
westernmost extremity of Ireland and of | 
Europe entirely, that it wouldn't be better | 
crossing on a dark November's night, than ex- 
actly that which lay convenient to my poor 
r'sbitofa farm? And “ Phelim’s Rest,” 
in the middle of it, had been, many’s the long 
day since, the strong place of some old chief- 
tian, (or worse may be) where he used to hold | 
himself secure from all comers, save and ex- | 
cept them he'd like, by reason there was only 
one path, none of the widest, and not much of 
apath neither, leading from the “ Rest” both 
ways out to the edge of the bog. The = 
was crooked and broke, with big stones here 
and there, a sort of causeway like: and you'd 





fometimes seem to yourself to be rather going 
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backward than forward, seeing the turns of it, 
and each side brown shakin , and big 
holes of water; and worse Tuck's his who 
would get into them. It’s my opinion that, in 
his day, and before the stcne causeway was 
there, it was all brown together, only patches 
of green or of water, and that none but he and 


| his men would know the firm ground at all to 


o across. And the “ Rest” is but a small 
ittle place, on which once stood a grand tower, 
or such as that, the old stone wall of which still 


| is in parts five or six feet above the heap, and 
| on one side a little gable for his bell; and the 


stones of the upper part of the tower, such as 
hadn't gone to make the causeway, had tum- 


| bled round the foot, and made it almost a sort 
| of island of natural rock to look at it, standin 


up gray in the dark and watery flat. An 
there it was, as a boy, I'd be mightily given to 


| sit of a morning, and through the day too, and 


a good bit of the evening, by reason it was the 
shortest way to the town, when I'd go for my 
mother of an errand. And there I'd lie in the 
sun on the stones and soft moss, or sit dabbling 
my heels in the square pools that the turf-cut- 
ters make, with my bit of whatever it was that 
I'd eat; and I'd glory in a throw at the wild 
fowl, who'd come (bold birds as they were) to 
quarrel with me for my seat and my bit: and 
it was by my staying out so Jate, (and because, 
when the water lay high on the bog, and the 
evenings were dark and dirty, and seeing it 
was not always a sure thing to find the path 
rightly), that my poor mother would be un- 
easy; and sometimes when I'd come home, 
wet and cold, she'd be very mad with me, poor 
soul! God rest her! for she loved me greatly. 
And often, when she'd fault me for leaving 
her to go sit alone amang the stones and the 
wild birds, she'd talk of my father, who had 
left her alone with me in the world, and she'd 
ery over me, graceless as | wa:.—For I was 
the only son of my mother,—und she was a 
widow ! Oh, my poor mother! and I loved you 
too!—And I believe at times you knew it !— 
And, oh that I had you with me now, old as 
you would be, and helpless, but for me, and all 
the dearer too for that, and I would tell you 
that indeed indeed | loved you all along, and 
that your care of me should never make a sore 
heart between us again; and I'd never cause 
you uneasiness, but sit by you, and comfort 
and cherish you. But that is past and gone 
now ! 

Well, and I grew up to be a clean proper 
fellow, and it was my own birthday, and there 
was a wedding in the town, and | wished great- 
ly to be there, and my poor mother knew it 
right well; and, the why I didn't know, but 
she was more than ever eager with me that 
night to stay with her, though I told her I'd 
pass my birthday night with her until she’d be 
going to bed; but that the boys would be want- 
ing me at the town, and that there'd be grand 
doings long after that. And true for me it 
was: the bridegroom had been, many's the 
day, my fishing companion, and, besides, the 
bride’s mother was her own gossip, and the 
piper was hgr own Santer egotber; and why 
wouldn't she let me go? And there was Anty 
Dooley too—and I knew she'd be there, the 
creature—and I'd be making sweet eyes at 
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Anty. But it was all one! my poor mother, | 
besides a wish expressed faintly and mildly | 
e h, when she went to bed left her com- 
mand and her blessing on me that I wouldn't 
go. But how could my going hurt my poor 
mother? So I sees her to bed, and the light 
well out, and off I slinks out of the window, 
not to be heard, like a bold undutiful black- 
guard, and across the bog by the sweet moon, 
meaning to be back before my mother was up. | 
Well, all this was very well, and though the 
rains had made the water lie high in places on 
the turf, and over some parts of the causeway | 
too, | knew the track, and the sky was bright 
altogether ; and I spent my hour or two just as 
I'd wish, and no much harm neither; only I 
was disobeying and deceiving my poor mo- 
ther. 

It was a good two in the morning when I 
put forward to come back. Alone I was; for 
nobody's way but mine lay over the bog. The 
morning had set in cloudy and dark, and nota 
blink in the whole heavens, but a small rain in 
my face; and I was thinking more of Anty 
than should be, seeing the danger was all be- 
fore me, and nothing to be discerned at ths 
nose’s length of me, any more than if | had 
been stark natural blind. I missed the track | 
that led to the causeway. Young I was, and 
because nothing could hurt the like of me, I 
pushed on over the quaking scraw-lugger, 
thinking, sure enough, I should by and by, | 
come to the hard. Every step took me deeper 
into the mischief; and out of my knowledge, 
and among appearances new and strange to | 
me.—I was bothered among bog holes, | tum- | 
bled over turf-clumps, till at last all grew soit, | 
and it was enough for me to keep this side | 
smothering depth, by reason, I was fairly bog- | 


ge. I sunk if | stood still; I was more lost if 
tried to get on: | knew no more than the 
dead where I was, or how to return. My limbs | 


ached with the labour, and [ cried piteously | But ¢hat night her son never wan describe— 


—the wind blustered and howled mournfully 
round me—the green plovers, blown from the 
roost, were borne before it off their wings, gib- 
bering and squeaking across my very face— 
and the black clouds were driving, as it seem- 
ed to me, close over my head. A few moments 
more, and I was throat-deep in water, I 
thought of my mother!—of her strong love 
for me—and a mischief on me—and the many 
proofs I'd be daily receiving of it; I knew her 
agony if I'd never return, or be again heard of 
—and, oh! I hated myself, and was in despair. 
I looked wildly up to heaven, and prayed: | 
“Oh Lord, I am a sinner! But my mother, 
my poor mother!” I paused, holding on by 
my hands to the edge of the hole where I was, 
and my heart beat quick and strong, for it 
seemed a small spot grew suddenly light in 
the vast black heavens, and a shooting star 
darted across; and, oh! its ever blessed gleam 
lighted up for a moment one big white stone, | 
which I could not mistake; it was not above 
twenty good paces from me—lI struggled to- 
wards it— the ground grew firmer, long life to 
it,—it was one of the causeway,—and I reach- 
ed “ Phelim’s Rest.” But the clouds were as 
dark again as ever! and here I could but sit | 
till first day-dawn, two, three, cold wretched 
hours, giving God thanks; but my heart 


| dents at Lisbon. 


breaking to think if my mother would wake 


and me. 
| f reached home, oh! strongly hoping that 


she had been spared all. But I was soon sen. 
sible the house-door was open, and the light in 
the bit of a kitchen. IL saw through the win- 


| dow my mother up and drest, sure enough, 


and boiling the milk, at that unreasona 

hour, and a suit of my clothes warming at the 
fire. She was very pale. Her eye was often 
turned towards the door, and then upwards; 
and then she'd droop her head again, and turn 
my clothes; and then bend her eyes to the 
fire, and clasp her hands fur me. Hard enough 
it was to bear to see that! I was soon with 
my arms round her neck: “ My child—my 
pet—my darling ” she paused, “be com- 
forted, all's right now—I've been very anxious 
—I guessed where you were, and how it would 
be; it was very dark for you, and, helpless as 
[ am, I hac once the thoaght to go out to you; 
bat I did a better part—I prayed; for without 
Him there is no help, and with him there is no 
danger. I watched at the door till near three, 
and the wind blew cold upon my, heart, and | 
could see nothing, and hear nothing, but the 
blast and dashing rain; and it was that night, 
sixteen years ago, you first drew breath, and 
God knows how it might then be with you. 


| I knelt on the ground in my agony, and said, 


‘ Lord, who gaved’st him life, spare him, and 
he will be thy servant!’ Oh, my boy, I am not 
presumptuous! but just then a bright shoot- 
ing star streamed across, and it almost seem- 
ed to tell me that there was hope, and that 


| heaven was not shut to my prayers, or to my 


child!” 

I'll not take it on me to say whether myself 
grew better or wiser for that, but Iam sure I 
ought to;—or whether | was more dutiful to 


| my mother; alas! I hope so, fora sadder night 


it was mine to see within three years after 


| no, nor think of—except to my own self. 


Shortly after my poor mother’s death I had 


| offers from a commercial house in Cork to 
| which my father had been well known; and 


before the year came round it was determined 
to send me out on business to their correspon- 
I took my passage in a small 
merchant brig that had been built for priva- 
teering on the Spanish Main, going out in bal- 
last, ill appointed enough, and mighty short- 


| handed—the captain, three men, and a boy, 


over and above myself. But what of that? 
Fresh to the world, and moreover proud, to be 
sure, and thinking greatly of what I'd got on 
hand, and | so young, what could a wild Irish 
boy feel but a bounding heart, on the bold 
wide ocean for the first time? I set to work 
to take my place in the ship—I took my watch, 
and went aloft, and kept a dead reckoning, 


| and took daily a bit of an observation too for 


my own self. Well, all went mighty well, and 
we made the Rock, and were well off the 


| Tagus before sun-down on the fourteenth day. 
| The wind being fair, and plenty of it, the cap- 
| tain was anxious to save his tide up that night: 
| but not knowing the river, and wanting a _ 


in, we bore up to a sail that was coming e 
hauled from the southward, and apparently 
standing in. The stranger, a Portuguese ship, 
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heey Sten, seemed ey our erent 
went t, carrying on, putting hersel 
before the wind. ell, we knew we could go 
two to her one; and it was taking us mighty 
little out of our course, and we could not get 
in without a pilot at any rate, and so we only 
luffed a point or two, not to fall to leeward of 
our chase, and hand over hand we were coming 
up with her. In less than two hours we were 
within hail, and so near into the land too, and 
it being a shoal coast, and the wind coming 
strong from the north-west, and it growing 
very dark, it was only having her—and a large 
ship she was too—within us, that gave us con- 
fidence to stand on. Suddenly she luffed up, 
nearly across our bows, as if going about; but 
she merely braced her head-yards round, then 
took in top-gallant sails, and, keeping her 
main topsail back to the mast, lay at our 
mercy. We hailed her as we passed, but no 
answer we got but a dead silence. So, bring- 
ing the brig up in the wind as soon as we 
could, to heave her to, convenient to the Por- 
tuguee, we held a council what was to be 
done. We had but one boat, and she was on 
deck, and a nasty, little, round, short, crazy 
jolly-boat she was as you'd wish to see. So 
we lowered her, and, by reason we were short 
handed, and it blowing strong, the captain 
wouldn't spare only a man, and the small boy, 
and me that wasn't good for much. So, shov- 
ing off, I steered for the Portuguee, whom we 
could now see but mighty little of, for the dis- 
tance had increased greatly between the two 
vessels since we first hove to. Well, we had 
got a musket in the bottom of the boat fora 
signal in case of accident, and then the brig was 
to beistalight. By the time we had pulled fair- 
ly out of sight of her, and the night now pitch 
dark, it was our opinion we could not catch a 
wink of the other, and it was a bare chance 
where she might be. Then, for the first time, 
spoke the small boy. “ And may be,” said be, 
“the Portuguee guessed we were lowering away 
our boat, and thinking, after we bad shoved 
off, that the captain with his boat adrift could 
hardly do less than wait to pick her up, may 
be the Portuguee has made sail again.” And 
faith this sounded reasonable too. And, fur- 
thermore, and besides that, it being at best be- 
yond our knowledge where the Portuguee was, 
we thought we might as well pull back At this 
time, | felt the cold greatly about the legs of 
me, and, putting my hand down oh murder! 
if the boat wasn’t half way up to the thwarts 
in water. “ Why, what on earth is this?” 
cried 1. “ May be,’ says the small boy, “ your 
honour, and the captain, and Pat, and Flinn, 
and myseif, and Ben that's here, forgot to ship 
the plug, and may be it’s oui.” And sure 
enough it was. And, because I was sensible 
of a hole as big as my thumb through the 
boat's bottom, it stood to reason that she 
should be filling. ‘“ Short times for thinking,” 
said I; “it's my opinion it’s a season for 
making a bit of a signal. But, worse and 
worse, there was the musket where we'd put 
it, over head and ears, lock and all, poor thing, 
in good blue water on the boat's floor. No- 
ing remained but to pull for the bare life; 
and what if I'd bale with me hat, and may be 
they'll be thinking on board somethizg’s wrong, 
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and they’l! show a light, and then,” says I, “ I'l! 
see them.” Well, by the very reason of the 
boat's pulling heavy, and 2 swell, and Ben 
catching a crab too, crack goes the grummet 
his oar pulled against, short off in the mortice! 
and there we were, one oar, and we spinning 
round, and filling, and nothing else! Kow, to 
to be sure, all seemed as gules over with us 
at any rate. And is there any one, with only 
nineteen years upon him, with death, inevita- 
ble, imminent death, staring him in the face, 
every moment nearer and more grit, but 
would feel it hard to have lived to be thus lost 
in his youth, with all his hopes before him? 
So thought the poor small boy in the bows, for 
he wept aloud, and called on his mother. Poor 
boy! she was far away. But had uobody a 
mother but he! Oh yes! Though mine was 
dead and gone, she'd be with me still: often 
in my joy, when I'd wish for her to share it; 
and always in pain and sorrow, for they were 
a-kin to the thoughts of having lost her. And 
oh! that night, when I was alone on the wide, 
tumbling, unrelenting swell, in a round, short, 
crazy jolly-boat, with one oar, and no plug to 
bless ourselves, and two poor wretches whose 
company would be no comfort in drowning, 
and the more I baled the more [ couldn't keep 
her from filling,—it was justthat night twelve- 
month—but why did | remember that it was 
just a year ago that night that I lost her, when 
1 thought to be sure we were so soon to meet 
again’ Oh, it was that I was tnankful she 
was dead and gone, not to mourn for me! But 
I said nothing, for [ wouldn't have considered 
that handsome by any means to the rest of us; 
but | looked once round before I'd give all up. 
Was that the brig's light? Oh no! it wasa 
shooting star!—and I don’t know what it was, 
or why, bet I felt something glance warm 
across my heart. It was but a foolish shoot- 
ing-star, after all; but I set the spot where it 
fell. And, durrah! if Ben, who had been 
working all along with his knife, like a hea- 
then who never thought of death, hadn't got 
the mortice-hole clear, and new shipped the 
grammet. So we cheered to keep our hearts 
up, and got something like steerage-way on 
the boat once more. But seeing it wasall one 
which way we put her head, 1 steered her a 
straight course for where the star had shot 
into the wave—I! don’t know why—and baled 
double tides. And, poor comfort though this 
was, I thought I'd see what would come of it, 
and hurrahed them to give way — for we 
might at least be pulling in towards shore. 


wo dreary hours more, and still working 
hard, when a streak of gray morning light 
began to dawn narrow and cheerless on the 


horizon. Was it cheeriess, I said? Oh no, 
blessings on it! for as the dark curtain drew 
up which for hours had been closed on the 
very souls of us, | thought I could see a sail on 
the black heaving horizon, against the opening 
sky, right a-head. My omy ached, being fixed 
so long; I closed them for a wink, and then, 
clear and plain, there was the brig, hove to as 
we had left her, and not a lantern iiad the thief 
shown all the time. Well, we cheered again, 
loud arf lustily. And now it was indeed I 
wept amain; and the poor boy shrieked like a 
young thing catching a sight of life again. 
Be 


~ 
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Even Ben, the creature, dropped his head as if 
he felt more than he'd be speaking of. 

It was long, long before we could be seen 
pulling over the swell, though often I'd wave 
my handkerchief high. But, at last,- glory! 
we saw her fill her sails and come right down 
to us. 


ge. 

And here I am, five years after. 1 have led 
a rough life since, and am like to do,—for I'm 
captain's clerk to a West-Indiaman. But ne- 


ver, never from that hour have I seen a shoot- | 
ing-star but I’m the better for it, for then I | 
bless heaven for my life, and my poor mother | 


for her prayer when [ was struggling in the 
bog-hole near “ Phelim’s Rest."—Am I super- 
stitious >—] believe not. 


—> 


From the Gem 


THE MINING CURATE: A TALE. 
BY JOHN CARNE, ESQ. 


A wipe and a wild parish is that of Calartha. 
Its aspect is strange and unusual; for the 


mines with which it abounds are situated on | 
| income, if the mother and sister had not re- 


the brink of precipices, and even carried out 
into the sea. The edifices attached to them 
are seen fixed on isolated rocks, in the midst 
of the wave; while the rich produce drawn 
from the bowels of the deep, far beneath, is 
conveyed, with singular ingenuity, over the 
lofty cliffs that tower behind 
satiated with luxurious scenery (and it will 
sometimes satiate); if he would exchange 
groves, meadows, and fertile fields, for some 
new aspect of the ever-varied and impressive 


face of nature, let him come to this territory. | 


The miner thrives, so does the farmer who lives 
in the few cultivated and romantic valleys ; the 
fisherman, also, plies his trade with great suc- 
cess off the coast; but the clergyman has 
searcely enough to keep soul and body toge- 
ther. Notwithstanding the numerous popula- 
tion of the parish, he has only forty pounds a 
year. Now, the man who, at the time of our 
acquaintance with the affairs of Calartha, was 
the appointed religious instructor of its inha- 
bitants, was, in every respect, admirably suited 
to his office. His form was spare and fitted for 
activity; his features aquiline; and his large 
grey eye for ever restless. Had he doffed the 
eassock, and assumed the broad-brimmed hat, 
and the coarse woollen jacket and trowsers of 
the miner, and descended every day into the 
earth, he would have found there a better re- 


turn for his labour than the marble hearts of his | 
parishioners were disposed to give him. But | 


And she picked us up just as the jolly- | 
boat's ugly gannel was down to the water's | 
ed 


' ther in it. 
| what they ate and drank —are mysteries that 


If any one is | 


The Mining Curate. 


had he to do with luxury? He was acutely 
sensible he had nothing to do with it. 

Men's minds soon grow submissive to their 
situations: and after a vain and ine‘Tectual 
struggle of a few weeks to keep up appear- 
ances, to vie in many things with his neigh- 
bours, to be thought to have a decent table, to 
be seen to wear a decent dress,—he gave it up 


| in despair, just in time to save himself from to- 


tal ruin. It may be said that a bachelor, in so 
distant a province, where there was no compe- 


| tition to enhance the price of a single article, 


need not be ruined, with economy, even on 
forty pounds a year: but the Curate had a mo- 
ther and sister to maintain; and they took a 
little house on the slope ofa hill, and lived toge- 
How they lived; how they lodged; 


have never yet been sufficiently explained. 
Now, the Curate was no economist: had the 


| money found its way entire into his hands, it 
| would have all melted awa 


like the mists on 
one of the neighbouring hills: he would often 


| give, and wished always to give, to the poor: 
he loved, but not to excess, a cheerful glass, 


and sometimes would cast his eye on his 
threadbare coat, with a determined purpose to 


| have anew one. All these indulgences would 


quickly have made frightful invasion on the 


ceived the quarterly ten pounds with an eager 
grasp, and watched over its little, gradual eb- 
bings, with a lynx eye and an iron hand: the 
money had as well been at the bottom of the 
tin shaft in the vale below, for any indulgence 
it brought to him who toiled for it. It was in 
vain that the son sometimes appealed to the 


| parent in moving terms, when, returned from 


a hot and dusty walk in the midst of summer, 
he begged hard for a few shillings: “ James,” 
said the old lady, “‘ remember the dignity of 
the cloth. Would you lower yourself by drink- 
ing, may be, more than you can bear? Goand 
finish the discourse you've been writing, bit 
by bit all the week: ‘tis a beautiful piece o’ 
writin, and there’s no doubt the squire will 
ask ye to dinner after hearin of it.’ The son 
looked down at the sound of dignity of the 
cloth : both his elbows were enmging through 
the time-worn vestment; yet he rose with a 
sigh, took down his manuscript, drew the ta- 
ble near the window, and was soon plunged 
in the very depths of his subject. 

It might be thought that the imagination 
would freeze, and the power of composition be 
arrested by the hourly pressure of petty sacri- 
fices and ‘enials,—the uncertainty, when he 


| rose in the morning, whether any sufficient re- 
| fection would be that day given to the outward 


man: but it did not seem so; at least, his pub- 
lic discourses were oftentimes very good, and 
Senn the 
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then his profession made him a gentleman; he | even eloquent, and had evidently 
had received a good education, and had lived, | work of care and time. One reason of this 
for some time at least, among scholars and perhaps was, that Sunday was his day of tri- 
men of taste,—having been maintained at the | umph; and he felt it to be so. After sinking, 
University by one of the foundation societies, | in temporal things, below his parishioners du- 
who often send there candidates for holy or- ring the whole of the week ; after pining for 
ders. Poor man! from the moment he set his comforts which they enjoyed to the full,—he 
foot in Calartha, his daily and nightly study | found himself, on this day, elevated above 
seemed to be, how to supply the wants of na- them,—was their instructor, their pastor, look- 
ture in a comfortable and sufficient manner: | ed on by them as a man of eo of 
it would be profane to say luxurious—for what power. He was far better adorned, also, than 
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on week days: the gown left oot ye 
oe wea condition, his ap- 


table and 

ive. Then, afterthe service, the hand 

was held out more freely and respectfully : the 
ire stopped in the aisle, and the rich farmer 
without the door, toexchange kind and friend- 
ly words with him: and an invitation to din- 
ner, from some one or other, sometimes fol- 
lowed. There was a singular difference in all 
his demeanour, and tone, and bearing, on this 
day: his look was no longer restless and de- 
pressed, nor his attitude stooping, nor his air 
soft and cringing: he spoke fast and free, sat 
at the friendly table as a gentleman should, 
and thought no more of his forty pounds a 
year. The privations of the whole week ren- 
dered the now loaded board an exquisite luxu- 
ry. Perhaps, for his own peace, he had better 
never have sat there; for, on his return at 
night, he was beset with the fruitless remarks 
and desires of his mother and sister, who 
were hardly ever asked out on these occasions; 
and during the ensuing week, the daily and 
! meal was often embittered with their 
repinings. To entertain a friend in his own 
house, was a thing that never entered his 
head : had he dared to make the attempt, he 
might as well have faced two uungry harpies, 
as met the looks and words of his rigid rela- 
tives. He was often to be seen of an evening 
seated in the little window seat, overlooking 
the road; and there he feasted his eyes on the 
joyous groups that returned from the market 
the neighbouring town, where they had eat 
and drunk, and were now returning, in the 
fulness of their hearts, to a comfortable home 
—to their own warm hearth. And thena knot 
of farmers would jog merrily by, talking, in 
loud voices, of the current prices, the coming 
harvest, and of their own well stored barns and 
yards. “ And why should so great a gulf be 
fixed between the pastor and his flock?’ was 
aquestion he might well ask himself. Even 
when twilight had spread its dimness over 
dwelling and path, the form of the Curate 
might still be seen seated there: for candle- 
ight was spared, with infinite care and skill, 
within the walls; and not till the middle of 
November, was any fire allowed. So he loved 
to linger over the last gleams of light, rather 
than turn to the void of his cheerless habita- 
tion. To defend himself from the increasing 
cold, he used to put on his ancient and rusty 
great coat, and fold it tightly round him. The 
want of light was = from the public 
house of the village, whieh was directly oppo- 
site, anJ only a few yards distant; for, the 
rooms being as usual profusely lighted, a par- 
tial glare was received from them through the 
Gintows of the Curate’s apartments. But this 
was more to his annoyance than his comfort. 
Much has been said of the torments of Tanta- 
lus; but as much, and with equal justice, might 
be said of the sufferings of this thirsty, poor, 
and much desiring man, who sat, from hour to 
hour, in a partial gloom, in which all the 
senses are more vividly awake, listening to 
the ringing of glasses, and the calls, continu- 
ally repeated, for more supplies of some re- 


freshing beve , of new and old ale, and 
even wine. On 


did he retire to rest with a 
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spirit tried to the very core. Alas! it needs 
not a guilty conscience to embitter life: salt 
tears will stream down blameless cheeks. 
Thus passed away two or three years; when 
one morning saw him summoned to a different 
scene ,—to attend one of his parishioners, whose 
dwelling was at some distance. The man was 
dying, and over his bed bent a form and face 
that the eye would hardly look for within such 
walls: his condition in life was only that of @ 
peasant, yet the daughter, who was his only 
child, was, in all opinions, the loveliest girl in 
the parish. Often, with surprise, had the Cu- 
rate marked her beauty from the pulpit; and, 
in his few visits to the cottage, he had entered 
into conversation with her, and found, by the 
words that fell gently from her lips, that she 
had treasured his sermons in her memory and 
heart—the sweetest flattery, perhaps, that wo- 
man can pay to a youthfal minister. He 
though: little of these things at this moment, 
however, but drew nigh to the side of his pa- 
rishioner, and spoke to him in earnest and 
heartfelt tones: the man raised his hand in 
token of satisfaction, and«seemed to devour 
every word he heard; but his eye, on whick 
the world was now closing, was not lifted to 
heaven, but bent on the girl who hung over 
him. She was to be an orphan; and it seemed 
to be more than he could bear: he strove to 
man his spirit and call faith to his aid. But it * 
might not be: the dread reality of the moment 
would not yield to the hope of future protec- 
tion, which the minister strove to inculcate. 
The parishioner, a man of strong but untutor- 
ed mind, listened in seeming calmness for some 
time ; but when death drew near, he struggled 
against the stern summons, laid one hand firm- 
ly on his daughter's form, and when he felt 
that hand loose its hold, he turned his glazing 
eye on his pastor, and said, “ Man, if there’s a 
love stronger than death, ’tis that for a deso- 
late daughter: watch over mine, if you hope 
for mercy ; for she is an o .’ The tears 
of the girl did not fall alone; for the feelings 
of the Curate were moved to the uttermost. 
Deaths and funerals had, from habit, become 
to him familiar things; but a death like this 
assailed every avenue of his heart and memory. 
The sun was yet rising, and his red beams fell 
through the cottage window on the face of the 
dead, whose thin hand was still extended to- 
wards his child, as if he miserably mocked the 
king of terrors; and on the features of that 
child was utter friendlessness. The Minister 
stood, with folded arms, on the other side of * 
the bed: his earnest aspect, and compressed 
lips, showed him to be no passionless spectator : 
he bent forward, and taking the trembling 
hand of the girl, led her from the apartinent. 
He hastened to his home; and thither the 
scene followsd him, the dying charge still 
thrilling in his ear. On the next Sunday his 
eye wandered unconsciously to the people who 
entered: and when the orphan girl came in her 
mourning, the looks of the whole congregation 


were instantly turned on her ; for utter desola- 
tion ever commands interest and pity. A 


stronger feajing was excited in the Curate’s 
mind, as he often sought the cottage, and 

zed on her beauty, and loved it. But what 
fied he to do with love, when poverty, like an 
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armed man, stood in his path, and sternly 
warned the resistless stranger away? Could 
he, for a moment, think of introducing ano- 
ther to share the small pittance of his Leas 
hold? If he did, the delusive hope flitted in a 
moment away, like a cloud from the bosom of 
the rocky hi): 

in spite of fate, he continued to love, and in 
the meayAime, exerted all his little influence 
in the parish to improve the condition of the 
orpban. 

“hus passed away a year, at the end of 
yhieh a change came over his fortunes,—a 
sudden and a great change. An old sister of 
his mother’s died, and Icft to her nephew the 
property which had been the reward of a 
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| 
| 


on which his dwelling stood : yet, | 


| voice had formerly been subdued and submis- 


whole life of griping and saving. They were | 


all at their scanty breakfast when a letter, with 
a black seal, was delivered: the son took and 
opened it; a sudden light came to his eyes 


that had long been a —— there, and a | 


deep flush passed over his cheek ; for it was 


the letter containing the account of the be- | 


quest. The strong emotions that seized every | 


one were some time in subsiding. There was 
now a delightful certainty that poverty would 
dwell with them no more: life had never 
brought an hour so elevating ; they shed tears, 
and t 
ness of their hearts; for the bequest amounted 
to nearly a thousand pounds. As it was all 
left to the son, he had, of course, the entire 


n they leughed loud and long, in the ful- | 


disposal of every farthing ; and while the mo- | 


ther and sister naturally wished to surround 
their little household with comforts and enjoy- 
ments, and extend their consequence among 
the neighbours, he was occupied with different 
thoughts. The use he made of the money af- 
fords an instance of the strange waywardness 
of the human heart. He no sooner received 
the sum, than the insatiable desire of increas- 
ing it, like a demon, entered his heart. The 
strong and sudden novelty of the event had its 
share, perhaps in this: to a man to whom the 
command of a few shillings at a time had been 
an object of desire, the possession of so much 
wealth was exquisite. 

But there was a deeper cause also, and one 
of longer standing. The extensive parish of 
which he was the Curate, offered a beautiful 
and enticing field of speculation, in which any 


| now he was rich: he started at the words, and 


sum, vast or minute, might be quickly em- | 


ployed. The soil was in many parts covered 
with mines, whose piles ef ore, worthless as 
well as valuable, were strewed over the sur- 
face. The Curate had often fallen in company 
with the miners, who formed, indeed, no small 
part of his parishioners ; and the shrewdness 
and intelligence of these men had not failed to 
interest him. Then he had loved to linger, 


during his various walks, on the brink of these | 


tempting scenes, to survey the various and va- 
Juable produce, and watch the iron-bound ves- 
sel that rose every moment to the surface and 


| with affluence, that all thoughts of 


poured its fresh treasures from the deep ca- | 


verns of the earth. It had never entered his 
mind, that he could partake in the mighty ad- 
venture, that he could ever blend his own des- 
tiny with that of the mine that spread around ; 
but now the face of things was altered, and he 
resolved to adventure boldly and skilfully the 
property that had been left him. It was in 








vain that his parent, and Rachel, his sister, im- 
plored him to pause, ere he committed so pe- 
rilous and fearful a deed—for they never 
could survive, they said, the loss of this trea- 
sure: the nature of the man was changed ; and 
there never was a more striking proof of the 
sudden influence of money on a disposition 
hitherto untried by it. He returned brief and 
stern answers to the mother before whom his 








sive,—looked her full in the face, and met her 
glance of authority with one of equal com- 
mand. The unhappy woman sank into a chair, 
wrung her hands, and said that a curse would 
come on the money thus awfully risked. 

But there was another and more youthful 
eye and tone, that he dared not thus to meet 
In the evening he hastened to the cottage 
where the daughter of the peasant still lived: 
his feelings were delightful as he entered ; and 
he grasped her hand fervently, and looked long 
and earnestly in her lovely face. His own fea- 
tures were full of pride mingled with tender- 
ness: for he felt that she was his own; and, to 
his ardent imagination, there seemed some- 
thing exquisite in rescuing her from desertion, 
and executing the trust of her dying father 
for poverty had crushed hitherto the spirit of 
the Curate, and shrouded every thing that was 
noble and generous in it. The girl spoke low 
and passionately, and there was hope in her 
voice and eye, as she wished him joy of his 
good fortune ; for she had begun to love the 
kind-hearted Minister, who had been a faithful 
friend in her distress. By his unceasing ef- 
forts he had procured her the situation of 
lady's maid in the town at about twenty miles 
distance, and she was to depart in a few days. 
“Then you would not wish me to go now,’ 
she asked, “now that the world smiles upon 
you ; you would rather, perhaps, that I should 
stay here?” He returned no answer. “ It is 
a place of pride,” she resumed, “ and of com- 
mand; and my father’s cottage will be far 
dearer to me than that lady's house.” He turn- 
ed to the small window, through which the 
moonlight was shining beautifully, and she saw 
that his face was pale and agitated. Mistaking 
the cause, the colour rushed to her own cheek, 
and she said something about his despis'ng ber 

























pressed her to his heart, that throbbed with an- 
guish. He had known enough of the delu- 
sions of the human spirit in the various scenes 
of oe sorrow, and death, that his exten- 
sive parish offered, to be aware that his own 
was now miserably led captive. “ Mary,” he 
said, “ the bitterness of parting will be hard to 
bear: we might now be married, I know, and 
be happy; but—but I am not rich, as you say, 
—not rich enough to live in comfort: no, my 
love, | wish to surround you with enjoyments. 
verty 
may be chased from our dwelling, as chaff before 
the wind.” And then he told her of the pur- 
pose he had formed and matured, of laying out 
the property in a flourishing mine in the neigh- 
bourhood, where, in the course of a year, 
= was a certain prospect of its being dov- 
bled. 

As he spoke on the tempting theme, his eye 
flashed, his voice rose, and his gestures were 
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impassioned. The girl 
sorrow, and thought the gentle tone, the 
happy smile, the look full of and affec- 
tion, with which he had been wont to enter her 
dwelling. It was clear that she must part from 
her home, and its wild and loved scenes, from 
which she had never wandered before; for, till 
his golden expectations were accomplished, as 
he admitted, the day of their union could not 
come, and he would be, in fact, as poor and de- 
pendent as ever. Her tears fell fast at the 
thought, and a warning conviction seemed to 
rush on her mind. She knelt before him, and 
clasping his hand im her own, blessed him for 
all the care and tenderness with which he had 
watehed over her orphan state, and besought 
him not to cast away the only prospect that 
might ever be of their union,—not to love gold 
better than her love; and then she pointed to 
the chamber in which ber father died. The 
Curate’s spirit was severely tried: the look, 
the action, the sorrow of the kneeling girl, 
were almost irresistible, and he felt them to be 
sv: the struggle was violent ; but pride, a new 
sensation, at Jast came to his aid. ‘ Why will 
‘ou not,” he said, “ be guided by my advice ? 
ave | not in every thing sought your welfare? 
and you blame me because I seek to make 
our home a more wealthy one! Bear this ab- 
sence of a few months with patience, and then 
I will come and bring you to our home.” 

She rose, and spoke not another word of 
complaint or sorrow ; and soon after he parted 
from her kindly as ever, and sought his own 
dwelling on the hill. On the following day 
she left ber home, and went to the distant 
town. 

And now the Curate knew no rest night or 
day. He was not long in deciding in what ad- 
venture to place his money; and yet the mo- 
ments of suspense, ere he came to that deci- 
sion were beautiful. He traversed the whole 
neighbourhood every day with rapid and eager 
steps, canvassed with his own eyes the bear- 
mee and value of every enterprise. But how 

ifferent were his air and tone! No longer 
bending and dependent, but firm, elevated and 
clear. And many attentions and civilities were 

id him; for, as the precise amount of the 

uesi was not known, people began to ima- 
gine it muc!: greater than it was. 

At last he fixed upon a very flourishing, or 
rather promising, copper mine, that had not 
been discovered more than twelve months; and 
here he embarked the whole of his property. 
The moment he had done this, a devouring 
thirst and gnawing anxiety seized on his soul : 
the traveller, dying in the desert, does not long 
more intensely for the cooling water, than the 
Curate did for the gains that were so soon to 
flow from his adventure. Religion; the ser- 
mons and prayers of the Sabbath; the visitin 
of the sick ; the comforting of the dying:—a 
these were light as the autumn leaf, compared 
to the beloved, the glowing, the golden specu- 
lation. He was thin before, but now he wasted 
toa shadow. Murmurings began to rise in the 
parish at his neglect and insensibility; several 

le, who lived at the distance of many 
miles, in their last moments had longed for the 
sacrament, and seemed to linger on life's fading 
shore, unwilling to leave it without that conso- 


in surprise and 





lation: yet it never came. But the misery or 
— of others was now become quite in- 
different to him: he rose with the earliest 
light, quitted the house before either of its in- 
mates was stirring, and repaired, over the 
moor, to the scene of the distant mine. The 
living object of his attachment he visited once 
or twice in the distant town, and told her, with 
a sparkling eye, of his ardent hopes; but no 
lover ever hung with more fondness over the 
untimely grave of his mistress, than the Curate 
did, morn and eve, over the black heaps that 
rose at his feet, in which he felt his own fate 
involved. He sate beside them, took the moist 
stones in his hand ; minutely, darkly, distinctly 
traced were the veins of the rich mineral; and 
then he retraced the path to his dwelling, and 
sat Gown silent and abstracted. The puny in- 
come, that had so long been his sole resource, 
he now thought of with perfect contempt. 
“Ten pounds a quarter'—he had not the 
slightest intention of retaining his cure beyond 
the time when the returns of the mine began to 
pour in.”’ And these reterns really seemed, for 
a short time, about to realize his most sanguine 
anticipations : a small vein of valuable copper 
was cut into; the shares rose greatly in price ; 
and his own, for which he had given nearly a 
thousand pounds, might now be sold for fifteen 
hundred. A few months before, the receipt of 
this sum would have been felt to be the great- 
est blessing that ever fell to man; but now, the 
prospect of the future was so glorious, that he 
received the tempting offer with no small 
scorn, observing, “ that he should be a fool to 
part with what would soon gain him many 
thousands.” Could a man whose every thought 
and imagination were thus deliciously occu- 
pied, attend earnestly to the poor, cold, rugged 
realities that called every moment for his exer- 
tions? It is a painful and a bitter thing, how- 
ever, when our enjoyments depend wholly on 
the uncertain chances of each coming day and 
hour: the reports from the mine beneath were 
not always favourable; there were some mo- 
ments when the vein of copper began to be 
less productive, at others a total extinction was 
threatened. The Curate gazed on the counte- 
nances of the miners, just ascended from the 
scene of toil, with a lynx and scrutinizing eye, 
that said, ere the tone could utter, “ say 
that my hopes still live!” But death came at 
last ; and the Curate felt the barbed arrow in 
his soul. Not the extinction of being—that, 
perhaps, had been mercy; but the withering 
for ever of every happy and every golden hope. 
After a few weeks a thrilling cccpinen- aan 
Joy, the vein of ore failed utterly: other parts 
of the ground were expiored, end excavations 
made in every direction, but ail in vain; and, 
in a few months, the whole speculation fell 
through. The legacy was entirely cone, and 
not the sligatest addition had been made to the 
real comforts and enjoyments of the possessors. 
The miserable man now allowed the truth of 
this, and the words of his mother fell awfully 
on his ear: they were fierce, unsparing, and 
ceaseless ; and he listened to them in silence, but 
not in calmness. There was a yoice that would 
have brought comfort, that he loved to hear : 
but it was afar: and he had long been a stranger 
to its sweet tones; for, during the fever of spe- 
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culation, he had neglected the orphan girl, and 
had lately heard that she had gone to a more 
distant residence. 

Nearly twelve months passed away, the Ca- 
rate’s mind, that had borne calmly the long 
pressure of real poverty, could not support the 
fearful blow that cut off his expectations: a 


deep despondency grew on his spirits daily, | 


and the care of his parish seemed to be a heavy 


burden. It was strange, but his thoughts atill | 


hovered round the scene of his ruin. 
evening he had wandered thither, and was 


One | 


seated on one of the scattered heaps that at- | 


tested with what avidity riches had been 
sought : it was an evening in autumn, and the 
rays of the sun, setting in the sea, that was 
full in view, were thrown. on the waste spot. 
The stones, containing a portion of the rich 
mineral, gleamed with a golden hue, as the 
fading beams rested on them, as if in mockery 


of the hopes of the wretched man who sat | 


there. But he needed no illusions of fancy to 
swell the sum of real anguish: thought after 


thought coursed wildly through his brain, and | 
in them were despair, remorse, and blasted | 


Jove! 


Raising his eyes from the barren soil, | 


he saw a female advancing slowly over the | 


moor, as if her steps were turned to the neigh- 
bouring village. 


The path led through the | 


ruined mine; and, as the stranger drew near | 


to the despairing Curate, she paused, and the 


eyes of each were fastened intensely on the | 


other. It was Mary, the object of his affection, 


of whom he had often thought with self re- | 


proach, and a longing desire to see her again. 
And now she stood before him. He who has 


bent beneath misery and desertion, can tell how | 


welcome are the returning glance and form of 
those who love us. The Curate clasped his 
hands fervently, and a deep flash came to his 
wasted features. “ Mary,” he said, “ you are 
come to comfort me: I thought you would not 
forget or forsake me.” The girl stood silent 
for a few moments ; but it was not the silence 
of a full heart. * was deeply changed : the 
look of simplici,, and candour had given place 
toone of iness: the spirit, too, it was evi- 
dent, had been affected by the scenes of dissipa- 
tion and splendour in which she had resided. 
“ James,” she said, “ 1 am come, but not to be 
your wife—that hour is past ; and as to forsak- 
ing, you never came to see me for many 
months, till I thought you had forgot me.” 
He spoke in sincere and glowing words of his 
bright and prolonged hopes, and how they had 
wholly occupied his mind; and of former mo- 
ments, of her destitution, and his fidelity. Still 
she listened coldly: he knelt before her, and 
gazed on her beauty, in agony at the conviction 
that it never could be his; and then he told of 
the hour of her father’s death, and how, in that 
last moment, she had been given to his care. 
She turned pale, and seemed to be struggling 
with remembrances. “ Mr. Collins,” she said 
at last, “it is of no use to talk of this now ; I 
cannot feel as I did then: remember the time 
when I kneeled before you, and prayed with 
tears that I might not leave my home, and that 

ou would seule my love to the love of gold. 
You would not, and now it is from you: 
met with ; 
have dwelt, other 


not because of the ruin yon Coos 


but, in the places where 


| 
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feelings, and prouder ones, have been nurtured. 
Farewell, my kind and generous protector, 
may every blessing attend you! but—but I ne. 
ver can be your wife.” She turned from the 
spot with a quickened step : he gazed after her 
retreating figure as long as it remained in sight, 
and then he turned to the solitude of his own 
heart. “Is that my Mary ?” he said, with a mise- 
rable smile, “ the dear devoted girl that I watch- 
ed over when her father died? Surely she was 
to be my wife, my beautiful wife! and was to 
comfort me in my misery.” He would have 
sat down once more on the glittering pile be- 
side him; but a sudden thought crossed his 
brain, and he started from the spot as if a ser- 
pent had stung him: he clenched his hand 
fiercely, and gnashed his teeth:— There, 
there,” he said, wildly, “was my ruin; my 
love, my fortune, all my joy on earth, and hope 
in heaven, were sold for these accursed heaps 
Isold my bride, with all her tenderness and 
beaaty, for these detested stones,—ha! ha!— 
that now mock me like so many fiends.” 

The night had set in darkly ere he went to 
his wretched home: his spirit was utterly 
crushed, and his fram> soon sank clso. Before 
long, he was unable, as well as unfit, to attend 
to his ministerial duties; aud his numerous 
flock saw with pity, that their pastor's career, 
it was probable, would soon draw to a close. 
Six months had not passed, when the girl he 
loved, and whose attachment was the last sil- 
ver cord to which he had clung, was married 
to a young farmer in the neighbourhood. Even 
had she been faithful, what prospect remained 
to the Curate of supporting a wife on the mi- 
serable pittance to which the loss of his be- 
quest reduced him? But his feelings were em- 
bittered by the knowledge that stoked brought 
a small portion to her husband, which was 
queathed to her by the will of the lady whom 
she had served. Another Curate also was found 
to supply the wide parish of Calartha ; but the 
people, in kindness, continued to allow their 
former Minister his poor salary. from the con- 
viction, perhaps, that he would soon cease to 
be a burden to them. He still loved, when his 
failing strength permitted, to walk out into the 
wild paths that had so long been familiar to 
him ; and his feet, it was observed, though 
they sometimes fainted by the way, seemed to 
wander mechanically to the scene of his daz- 
zling hopes and of his ruin: and there he would 
stay for hours, grasping, at times, with a trem- 
bling hand, some stray stones, richly veined 
with the mineral, while his hollow eye and at- 
tenuated form showed that poverty and wealth 
would soon be alike indifferent to him. One 
day he had been absent from his home much 
longer than usual, and his mother and sister 
went forth to trace his steps to the well known 
scene, and found him reclined peacefully there; 
but the flitting remains of strength had been 
exhausted beneath the heat of the day. They 
called on his name, and bade him come to his 
home: but he heard them no more; for life 
was extinct, and it seemed, from the expres- 
= his features, that he had welcomed 
death. 
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From the Keepsake. 
THE PROPHET OF ST. PAUL'S. 
BY LORD NORMANBY. 


Taat “ all the world’s a stage” has become 
a trite adage—that “each man in his time 
plays many parts’’ is not more true, than that 
every spot of ong has, in the lapse of ages, 
been in turn the 
In the course of the last few centuries, the 
accompanying scenery and decorations with 
which the changeful drama of human life is 
ever repeated, has been often shifted with a 

tomimic profusion. 

It is but three hundred years ago, and 
(though a thousand miles from the place 
where these words now are written), what is 
more to the purpose, almost on the very spot 
where they will be published, that the event 
which I am going to commemorate happened. 

So ch since then isevery thing around, 


that the local identity seems impossible, as it | 
used to me, when a boy, to believe that the | 


very boards on which I had seen Siddons 
“and Sorrow sit," could be the same on 
which, half an hour afterwards, Grimaldi 
grinned and tumbled. 

Now, on a fine summer evening, at the hour 
when the sun in vain attempts to force his ho- 
rizontal rays through the steam of the many 


kitchens, which just then smoke between his | 


western bed and St. Paul's churchyard, the 
thro 


myriads in search of business or of pleasure ; 
the discordant shouts of the evening news- 
men; the clang of the departing mails; the 


jostling ranks of drags or drays, would all offer | 


to any individual who wished to escape obser- 
vation that safest passport to secrecy, the soli- 
tude of an eager occupied crowd. 

But on the same spot, in the month of July, 
1514, the last rays of the setting sun, ere they 
sank behind the gable end of a low, two-storied 
house, in unmitigated brilliancy, lighted up an 
obscure alley, which then stretc eastward ; 
and u e whole length of its pavement, 
there fell but one elongated shadow of a soli- 
tary female figure. She was enveloped in a 
sort of horsewoman’s long cloak, which as 
completely concealed her Sum and person as 
her Beet veiled her face and head-gear, and 
left her rank in life doubtful; though the 
quality and condition of these outward gar- 
ments would proclaim her, at least, in the sta- 
tion of a respectable merchant's family. She 
was above the middle height, and from the 
graceful folds of the drapery, when she so dis- 
posed the cloak that its inconvenient length 
should not impede her progress, her figure 
seemed slight and well formed. Her step had 
the elasticity of extreme youth, though the 
small foot and slender ankle, which u 
lifted cloak just disclosed, appeared but little 


wed to such rough roads, as occasionally she | 


rather slipped and tottered over the broken 
uneven pavement, than picked her way 
with the y tread which habit gives. She 
d before a low door at the further end 

of alley, and beckoned to a negro page, 
who just then appeared at that corner by 
which she had entered, and who seemed to 


have been stationed there to watch if her | 





theatre of many a varied act. | 


foot pavement, with its mingling | 
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steps had been marked by any accidental pas- 
senger. He hastily advanced towards her; 
when she still communicated with him only 
by signs; and, as they were then apparently 
quite alone, this imperfect mode of inquiry 
was more probably dictated by some natural 
infirmity on his part, than the dread of listen- 
ers on hers. the page’s gestures implying 
security, she ventured to knock at the door 
before which she had arrived, which was that 
of an astrologer or wise man, whose prophe- 
cies were then much in vogue, though his ac- 
tual residence was not generally known. 

The open reception given to persons of this 
description by Louis XI. of France svited the 


| inconsistent character of that weak, though 


wily, monarch; but was not an example likely 
to be frequently followed. In general, the 
great ones of the land, whether kings or no- 
bles, however little they might really be able 


| to resist an instinctive inclination to traffic 


with these retail dealers in futurity, felt 
ashamed of it, as a sort of contraband indul- 
gees, and the professors of an art, whose in- 

uence was rather irresistibly felt than readily 
acknowledged, were more likely to be extra- 
vagantly rewarded than openly honoured; 
and were often as much paid for their lence 
as to the present proceedings of those who 


| consulted them, as for their disclosures as to 


their future fate. 

The popular pretender, to whose temporary 
dwelling we have conducted a female disciple, 
encouraged in every respect the air of mys- 
tery with which all who visited. him were in- 
clined to envelope their joint transactions. 
He changed his residence frequently—disap- 
peared suddenly—and when it was again 
whispered where he was to be found, few 
knew when and whence he had come: his 
real name was uncertain, and the appellations 
by which he was known various and contra- 
dictory: his original extraction was doubtful ; 
and all that was confidently asserted was in 
general terms, that he had come from the 
east. All this obscurity he found answered 
his own ends. Those who visited him under 
the seal of secrecy were his most liberal cus- 
tomers; and those who placed the most im- 
plicit faith in him owned that he was not in- 
different to the rapidity with which he filled 
his coffers. This change of abode, also, saved 
him many visits from the minions of the law, 
whose forbearance he was sometimes obliged 
to purchase by refunding to their cupidity 
what he had extracted from the credulity of 
their own immediate supericrs. The Prophet 
of St. Paul's was the title by which, from the 
situation of his new residence, he was known 
amongst those who, having made the disco- 
very, whispered 1. to others who, like them- 
selves, wished to profit by the —e- 

Upon this occasion he was found, by the 
mufiied figure whom we have conducted into 
his presence, seated in a study, whose whole 
arrangement was in such admirable keeping 
with the pretensions of the person who occu- 
pied it, that it appeared as if adapted for ages 
to similar purposes, instead of having been 
only recently so tenanted upon a forced 
change of residence. Every thing in the 
room, even to the decorations on the walls, 
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being by birth united in her person, amicably 
divi between them at beanty’s award the 
blended colouring of her transparent complex. 


ion. 
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was connected with the art there practised. | 
All the furniture, for whatever use intended, | 
bore in shape some connexion with mystic | 
signs and hieroglyphic figures: on every side | 
were scattered in profusion, books of science, “ Well, father,”’ she said, “ your knowled 
globes, and glasses; and on a shelf at the other | of the present is no longer disputed; now i 
end, were ranged various chemical prepara- | the future—this marriage, must it be?’’ 

tions, in the use of which, in some of his mys- | “In answer to that question, I do not in thy 


teries, the tenant of this apartment was also a 
proficient, 


The person who, under the title of the Pro- | 


phet of St. Paul's, received the present visiter, 


was seated at a table facing the entrance; | 


and the light which came frm above was so 
disposed as to fall upon the disciple, who usual- 
ly stood opposite, and not to show so clearly the 
countenance of the professor, unless he pur- 
awe leaned forward: his person was enve- 
oped in the loose robes of his art; a beard so 
long and profuse, that it seemed as if it must 
have been coeval with the first adoption of his 


present studies, flowed towards his girdle, and | 


covered the lower part of his face. The com- 
plexion of the upper part was of a swarthiness 
almost unnatural, except in a case of constant 
exposure to a tropical sun; and on his head he 
wore a quaint and mystical sort of bonnet, also 
adorned with the symbols of his art. As the 
cloaked female and her attendant page pre- 
sented themselves before him, a slight shade 
of displeasure seemed to pass over his coun- 
tenance, as if the continuance of this disguise 
on her part indicated a want of confidence at 
variance with their relative position. With- 


out, however, noticing this farther, he asked 
her, concisely, “What art thou now? and 


what dost thou or dread or wish to be ?”’ 
She seemed to hesitate a moment, as if 
doubting what turn to give to her reply, and 


then answered, “ An exile’s child, who her- | 


self dreads an exile’s fate.” 


There was something in this answer which | 
He leaned forward, | 
east upon her a penetrating glance, which her | 


still closely drawn hood enabled her to evade: | vided exercise of one of the senses nature had 


seemed to surprise him. 


he then in succession examined two or three 
of the vast volumes before him—again leaned 
forward—fixed his eyes upon her, and uttered 


slowly, in a scornful tone—* Most foul is that | 


fiction which would dress its deformity in the 
outward garb of truth !—Most weak is that wit 
which, to deceive, trusts to the ignorance of 
him from whom it seeks knowledge! My fa- 
ther’s exile led to power—thine begins in ho- 
nour! Mary of England, I know thee well vd 

Ere these words were spoken, the hood was 
lowered, the cloak had fallen—both were re- 
moved by the attendant page, and the Princess 
Mary of E1 gland stood before him in all the 
first bloom of that matchless beauty which 
was soon to be the admiration of the assem- 
bled chivalry of Europe. Even in the awk- 
wardness of her present situation sie pre- 
served that quiet dignity of manner for which 
she was remarkable, and by which persons of 
her order best remind others of their rank 
whilst seeming to forget it themselves; and 
as she fixed on the Astrologer the mild ex- 
pression of her full blue eye, no sense of 


shame at detection for a moment disturbed on | 


the serene surface of her delicate features the 


proper proportions of the Rival Rose, which | 


case, as [ should of one of the common herd, 


| ask to know the day, the hour, nay the very mi- 


nute of thy birth. That minute and every one 
of thy after life—a painful pre-eminence thou 
mayest find it—is public property. Thine is 
a fate upon which unasked we exercise our 
mysteries. Thy horoscope is already cast— 
stretch forth thy hand, my child. Let me ob- 
serve whether the coincidence of chiron 

confirms the researches already made into thy 
fate.”’ ‘ 

The princess extended her arm across the 
table, whilst her elbow leant carelessly on the 
shoulder of the negro page, and her eyes were 
fixed on the Prophet, who strengthening his 
sight with the aid of glasses took ber hand 
in his 

“Tis a chaste cold palm this,” he began 
“ was it thus on Midsummer's eve, wien or 
the terrace at York Place, by the pale light of 
the early moon, three words were spoken to 
which two lips replied ?”’ 

Searce had the Astrologer finished the sen- 
tence when her Lancasterian blood being 
roused, the Red Rose in one blush usurped al) 
the territories of its paler rival, covering at 
once her snowy neck, and rising over her 
marble forehead even till lost among the luxu- 
riant locks of her fair hair. Her first care 
seemed, lest any third person should have 
overheard, what unexplained, conveyed so in- 
jurious an imputation, and she cast her eyes, 
doubtfully for a moment, even on her own 
negro page, till reaesured by recollecting his 
infirmity im having been born deaf and dumb, 
and observing that he was now in the undi- 


left him, by staring immoveably at a stuffed 
alligator which hung at the,other side of the 
room. 

The Astrologer did not seem to wish her te 
dwell painfully on the impression he had ex- 
cited, and his deportment even showed con- 
cern at the agitating effect his allusion had 
produced, as he continued, “* The past and the 
present alike are open to me; and for the fu- 


| ture, the contradictory lines on this hand con- 


firm the unusual conjunctions and oppositions 
whith thy horoscope presented, and which 
mark thy fate with such singular inconsisten- 
cies as seldom fall to mortal lot. Some of the 
extraordinary contradictions of which are here 
described,’ and he read as from the volume: 


“ Strange crosses conze, strange hopes between 
A maiden mother, throneless queen, 

A kneeling prince unmoved must see: 

A lifeless a a loveless life, 
A monarch’s bride but subject's wife, 
Such theu must bear, such thou may’st be.” 
With these doggere! lines of, to her, inexpli- 
cable import, the Princess was obliged to be 
satisfied; and after splendidly remunerating 
the Astrologer, she left his dwelling, 
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spnored at what he appeared by some means 
or other to know of her past life, than enlight- 
ened by any insight he had furnished as to 
her future fate. 

The marriage, from which the Princess 
Mary, seeing no other means of avoidance, 
had in her despair trusted to the stars to find 
her out a chance of escape, was'the one with 
Louis XII. of France, which her brother 
Henry VIII. had then almost concluded for 
her. 

The negotiation had been in progress ever 
since the time that the Duc de Longueville, 
who was the original instigator of the alliance 
to Louis, had been last in England. It was 
during the agitation caused by the first hint 
of the proposal to her, that the meeting to 
which painful allusion had been made by the 


Astrologer had occurred in the gardens of 


York Place, between the Princess and Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. This accomplish- 
ed yo nobleman had long entertained a ro- 
ule though apparently hopeless, passion for 
the Princess Mary, which she had reciprocated 
in secret; and upon this occasion, the sudden 
dread of complete separation had revealed to 
both those mutual feelings, which otherwise 
maiden modesty on one side, and inferiority 
of rank on the other, might long have con- 
spired to conceal. As the Astrologer hinted, 
vows of constancy were on that occasion has- 


tily exchanged, and respectfully sealed by the | 


lips of Suffolk. This was, indeed, to him the 
heaven of an hour, and as before his wishes 
had hardly ever risen into hopes, so at that 
moment he would not allow them to be de- 


pressed with a single doubt as to the future, | 
| show that he would not believe in the possibi- 


buoyed up as they were with the proud con- 


sciousness he had derived from herself. that | 


with all the enthusiastic admiration her beauty 
excited, and all the brilliant prospects her ex- 
alted rank commanded, ‘twas his love alone 
she valued. 
this idea was, however, short-lived. The 
next day, at the Council Board, he heard the 
king formally announce the French monarchs 
proposal and the Princess's prompt acceptance 
of it. Henry had in this instance at his own 
pleasure, inferred that concurrence on her 
part, which he had aot as yet obtained, but 
whose facility he meant to insure, by refusing 
to admit any difficulties. Yet, though Suffolk 
at first disbelieved Henry's expression of his 
sister's ready and grateful assent, he waited 
im vain for any public or private contradiction 
of it, 
The fact was, Henry had in the earlier 
of the intimacy between the Princess 
Suffolk en:souraged it for his own mo- 
mentary amusement, without any ulterior 
Views; and with that recklessness of the feel- 
igs of others which he always showed, 
as yet not matured into the deliberate 
tuelty of his later years, he would not have 


scru to extirpate the seeds of that attach- 


the had himself so wantonly sown, by 

of one, and the confinement of the 

. He was now entirely occupied 

with hts of the French connexion by 
means of his sister's marriage, and poor Mary 
had too much knowledge both of her brother's 
ter, and of his insight into the state of 


Museum.—V ot. XVI. 








The intoxicating happiness of 








her feelings, not to dread, that any opposition 
on her part would have no other effect, than 
that of causing the instant execution of Suf- 
folk as a presumptuous traitor, for having ever 
entertained those hopes, which in mere wan- 
tonness Henry had himself originally fostered. 

It was her knowledge, therefore, that all her 
motions were watched, and her consequent 
fear for Suffolk's safety, which at first pre- 
vented her from attempting any farther com- 
munication with him. This, Suffolk, impa- 
tient and disappointed, did not understand ; 
and his manly pride took alarm at the unwor- 
thy manner in which he thought she had 
taken advantage of his rank to trifle with his 
feelings: therefore, though he still watched 
all her proceedings with the jealous interest 
of a lover, he ostensibly withdrew himself 
much from court, and thereby prevented those 
opportunities for explanation which accident 
might again have presented. 

From the visit to the Astrologer from which 

Mary had vaguely expected comfort, she could 
extract no counsel. It appeared, as far as she 
could construe its obscure announcement, that 
her fate was to submit to her present lot, 
through whose gloom an indistinet glimmer- 
ing of ultimate happiness was allowed to ap- 
pear. 
Meantime, the treaty of marriage was defi- 
nitively concluded. The preparations for her 
departure proceeded, and to one, whose only 
hope was in indefinite delay, the arrangements 
even of chamberlains and purveyors seemed 
winged with uncourtly celerity of motion. 

For many weeks, Suffolk had appeared stu- 
diously to avoid her, but the king (probably to 


lity of any sufficient objection to such an ar- 
rangement) had determined, that the Duke 
should accompany the Princess in her train to 
France. 

It was on the first of October, that having 
just taken leave of her brother and his court, 
the young Princess standing on the beach at 
Dover, found herself, for the first time for 
many months, by the side of the Duke of 
Suffolk, whose duty, as her chamberlain, it 
was to superintend her embarkation, some 
delay in which, the rest of her train were 
busily employed in attempting to remove. 
She hesitated a moment, as if it required an 
effort to assume courage to address him, and 
then with as much apparent calmness as she 
displayed when she first presented herself be- 
fore the Astrologer, she thus began. 

“« My lord, there are many thoughts, which 
the sea must, in its next ebb and flow, as ef- 
fectually obliterate as it will wash away the 
footmarks where we now stand. But one last 
word in England !—Trust me it is not without 
reason [ should ask such a question. Did you 
ever to any one else mention " Her 
voice here faltered, “‘ mention Midsummer's 
ev 


e? 
“ By the honour of a knight and a gentle- 
man, riever!’’ said Suffolk, solemnly, and then 


continued in a more impassioned tone. “ No! 

though my wounds were once wantonly probed, 

I fear me, but in sport and derision by that 

dear hand, which but for a moment held forth 

a precious healing balm !—Maddening as has 
No. 91.—C 
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been the torture that conduct inflicted, never, 
never would I expose such injuries to a 
stranger's touch.” 

Mary was evidently much moved by the 
misery his manner betrayed. It would have 
been well for her present happiness, if she had 
not known him too well to believe him capa- 
ble of playing the braggart at the expense of 
her fame, and she had always been disposed 
to attribute the Astrologer’s accurate informa- 
tion as to the past to the exercise of that mys- 
terious art which enabled him to anticipate the 
future. But distressed as she was at the impu- 
tation, which she could not deny that in some 
respect appearances justified, of having ex- 
cited his hopes, but to disappoint them, yet 
how could she now attempt any explanation 
without the risk of saying much more than in 
her present situation would be warranted 
either by prudence or propriety? The em- 
barrassment this produced was interrupted by 
the announcement that all things were in rea- 
diness for her embarkation, and the future 
Queen of France was in silence handed by her 
chamberlain on board the vessel which was te 
bear her from her native land. 

The cumbrous sails of the gorgeous but un- 
wieldy machine were at length unfurled, when 
oe in the gilded stern, and fixing her eyes 
on the slowly receding cliffs, the Princess re- 
signed herself to reflections on her own hard 
fate. 

“So long as these waters shall roll these 
rival lands between, so long shall men cross 
and recross them as glory bids or pleasures 
beckon—even of my own sex the happier and 
the humbler ones shall find in their brief pas- 
sage but the means to gratify the restless love 
of change; but so long shal! royal maidens 
like me shudder at the hideous gulf, in whose 
depth hope is sunk—behind which is for ever 
left a happy home—beyond which is sought 
an unloved lord—a stranger husband. That 
exalted birth which is the boast of man thus 
becomes the curse of woman. What have we 
to do with ambition? It is the distinguishing 
attribute of the other sex—it mingles in their 
sports of childhood, and lingers amidst the de- 
cay of age.—The insignia of power are with 
them at once the bauble of the boy and the 
pride of after-life—The empire of the head 
we resign to man—the heart belongs to us.— 
Iren must that crown be which could gall a 
manly brow—But the heart wears no crowns. 
Woman's life is love, and the world holds not 
so hopeless a slave as that royal maiden whose 
affections are fettered. Whilst we share the 
common feelings of our sex, what tinsel trap- 
pings, what hollow flattery, what irksome 
state, can compensate to us for ‘he loss of 
those precious moments we must never know 
—the first desire to pigase—the soft suspicion 
of awakened interest, and the endless minute 
links in the chain of sympathy which the in- 
tercourse of equality rivets: instead of this, 
our person unseen, our inclinations unsought, 
with disputed provinces as a dower, and the 
adjustment of animosities as an attraction, are 
we, the veriest slaves in the world, consigned 
without remorse to alien arms.” 

When she at length averted her head from 
that spot, when the white cliffs of England 





were no longer distinguishable even as a faint 
speck on the horizon, her eyes as she turned, 
encountered those of Suffolk, which were fix- 
ed upon her with a sad and steadfast gaze. 
“There,” added she, “is the cruel aggrava- 
tien of my peculiar lot. In what other rank of 
life could he be condemned as a duty to assist 
at the sacrifice of her he loves?” 

The very intensity of this feeling recalled 
her to herself, reminded her of the necessity 
of attending to appearances, and restored to 
her that power of self-command, which is 
more early and not less severely taught by the 
etiquette of courts than by the philosophy of 
the schools. 

Upon landing at Calais—on French ground, 
though English territory—she was received 
by the Duc de Vendome, who was appointed 
to conduct her to Abbeville, ata few miles dis- 
tance from which she was met by King Louis 
fn a sort of incognita, the formalities of a state 
reception being considered too great an effort 
for his infirm state of health. And it was here 
that this amiable old man and his blooming 
bride first beheld each other. 

As personal aversion formed no part of her 
objection to the match, and as his age and in- 
firmities were of course well known, it does 
not appear that the Princess experienced any 
impression of disagreeable surprise at the in- 
terview. 

When the king retired to allow her to con- 
tinue her progress, the Duc de Longueville, 
at whose instigation the match had been ori- 
ginally proposed, elated at finding his own 
vivid descriptions of the beauty of the young 
Queen confirmed by the buzz of admiration of 
that courtly circle who then saw her for the 
first time, and gratified at the impression 
which seemed to have been made on the king, 
by the graceful ease with which she had re- 
ceived him, took the first opportunity of ex- 
pressing a hope that “his majesty did not think 
his faithful servant had exaggerated the charms 
of the Island Princess.”’ 

“ Would I had found that you had,” said the 
good king; “it is not in cloth of gold we 
should shroud a corpse, and such is not the 
stuff of which to choose an old man’s nurse. 
Had she more resembled the ill-matched part- 
ner of my early youth, the much enduring 
Jane, she might, combined with regal state, 
have sudineell a sick chamber to a cloister: 


but shall I, who in those wretched days felt 
all the misery inflicted, on the cruel _~ of 
n 


political commodity, by a forced and hateful 
union—shall I, a 4 emancipated myself, (if 
wrongfully, God forgive me!) from its thral- 
dom—shall I, with this faded form upon the 
verge of the grave, and my affections already 
buried there, By the side of my beloved Anne 
—shall I subjugate to the passionless embrace 
of these withered arms a beautiful young 
creature, who with all the charms, must pos 
sess some of the feelings of her age? Must! 
tie down her youth to the confinement of @ 
sick couch? or leave her innocence exposed to 
all the temptations of a libertine court—to the 
jealous enmity of Louise of Angouleme, oF, 
worse still, the reckless admiration of her 

cap son? Heaven knows that it is for my cout 
try's sake alone that I have been persuaded 
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this sacrifice! Hard is it, that it must be at 
the expense of every other social tie that I ob- 
tain the title of ‘ Father of my people.’ ” 

The Duc de Longueville, as may be 

d, was not much pleased at this long and, 
as he thought, not particularly well timed re- 
ply to his question. He could have suggested, 
that it was a great deal too late to enter into 
many of the considerations which the king 
had strung together; that any backwardness 
now would not only cause a quarrel between 
the countries, but must be considered as a per- 
sonal insult by the princess herself: he could 
have enforeed all this with much eloquence ; 
but, upon the whole, he preferred leaving 
these arguments to suggest themselves, and, 
therefore, said nothing, but merely bowed as 
only courtiers bow: which forward bend of 
the body in a veteran of that cast is often made 
to contain as much meaning as, in the Critic, 
is attributed to the lateral motion of the head 
of a minister. ° 

The next day the young princess was pub- 
licly received at the gates of Abbeville by the 
flower of the French court; at the head of 
which appeared Francis, the young Duc de 
Valois, the first prince of the blood, the gayest 
youth, the handsomest man, the most accom- 
plished knight, and the most admired gentle- 
man of his day. No one could have guessed, 
by the radiant expression of his careless coun- 
tenance, which reflected happiness on all 
around, as he gaily led the splendid procession, 
which advanced to meet the future Queen of 
France, that he was heading an expedition 
which might for ever destroy his ainbitious 
hopes by barring his succession to the throne 
as little would any one have thought, who heard 
the tender expressions of passionate admiration 
with which, upon first beholding her, he ex- 
pressed his sense of the surpassing beauty of 
the blushing princess, that he was then ad- 
dressing the person towards whom he ought, 
most of all the world, to confine himself within 
the bounds of cold respect. 

Mary was, as the accounts of the time tell 
us, dressed for the occasion “in a gorgeous 
habit wonderful to behold,’’ and “‘ mounted on 
a horse trapped in goldsmith's work very rich- 
ly;” yet it —— no such adventitious dis- 
tinctions to tell the young, yet practised eye of 
Francis, that she excelled not only the six- 
and-thirty surrounding ladies of her own train, 

whom was the unfortunate Anne 

Boleyn, as yet almost a child, but even the 

choicest favourites of his own ceurt, whom he 

had selected for their beauty, and who had not 
lled him by their insensibility. 

om this time forward, all those who could 
venture on such a subject, to offer advice to a 
yeuns prince, found it necessary to admonish 
im against indulging in a partiality whose 
moral sin was even cunended by its political 
danger. Certainly the intentions of Francis 
towards the young queen would in these days 
be considered as in the highest degree libertine 
and‘unprincipled; but there were many exten- 


uating circumstances—some peculiar to the 


times in which he lived—some to his own in- 
dividual character and situation, which might 
rather explain, if not excuse, them. In the first 
place, that change in the frame of society 





which admits women within the social bounds 
was then in its infancy; indeed, its origin has 
usually been attributed to Francis himself; 
but though no one encouraged and enjoyed it 
more than he did, it had been in progress dur- 
ing the whole of the preceding reign, and na- 
turally arose out of the gradual extinction of 
the feudal system, which led the nobility to 
prefer crowded courts to moated castles as 
their habitual residence. But that social free- 
dom to which we now owe all the regulated 
enjoyments of domestic life, like political free- 
dom, was at its origin subject to abuse; and 
the liberty of the sexes, like the liberty of 
states, was upon its first establishment liable to 
degenerate into license. Women, without 
any previous preparation, had suddenly be- 
come the companions of men; and the igno- 
rant, though innocent inmate of the secluded 
cloister, or the distant chateau, when at once 
transferred to the intoxicating influence of a 
splendid court, could neither imagine herself, 
nor learn from those who had preceded her, 
that she could be brought there for any other 
object than to endeavour to attract the admira- 
tion of him on whose smile all her new compa- 
nions seemed to live—the young and hand- 
some Duc de Valois. 

All this had given Francis but an indifferent 
opinion of the invincibility of the sex. His 
mother, too, the Countess d’Angouleme, had 
first acted upon that degrading system, so often 
afterwards adopted by future queen mothers 
and regents of France, of governing her son 
through the medium of the charms of her 
maids of honour. He who was thus early 
taught to set at nought the protection of the 
maternal roof, and even invited to choose his 
mistresses out of the companions of his mother, 
was not likely to entertain a very exalted no- 
tion of the inviolability of any other title to re- 
spect. The proceedings of Louis XII., him- 
self, with regard to his own divorce, had given 
a character of instability to the matrimonial 
connexions of monarchs, which there were not 
wanting other instances in that rank to confirm. 

From this cireumstance Francis might, per- 
haps, entertain the notion'that in future his 
connexion with the English princess might, if 
it so pleased him, be rendered permanent and 
legal. Indeed his uncle's case seemed in many 
respects so parallel, as to furnish a precedent 
for such an arrangement. The present king 
had been obliged, against his will, to marry 
the daughter of his then sovereign ; and upon 
his accession to the throne had, upon the 
most frivolous pieas, after a twenty years’ 
marriage, with the greatest facility obtained a 
divorce from the see of Rome. The Due de 
Valois had that very year been induced to 
marry the Princess Claude, whom he never 
loved; and this connexion, then #0 recent, had 
as yet failed to obtain for her that respect on 
his part which her gentleness and devotion to 
his interests afterwards secured, and which 
would then have prevented his entertaining 
even a vague and transient idea of inflicting 
upon her the insult and injury of a legal sepa- 
ration; though she never succeeded in in- 
spiring him with that nice regard for her feel- 
ings which would have induced an attempt to 
conceal from her his manifold infidelities. 
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Louis had himself, upon his divorce, mar- 
ried the widow of his predecessor; Henry 
VIII. of England had united himself to his 
brother's bride : these instances seemed to en- 
courage the idea that the throne and the mar- 
riage bed were transferable together; and the 
state of Louis's health justified the expecta- 
tion that ere long both would be vacant. 

But, perhaps, after all, the real origin of 
Francis’s present infatuation may be traced to 


that satiety produced by an enaless succession | 
of easy triumphs, which made him long for | 


some pursuit in which there should be difficul- 
ties to overcome; and with this view he cer- 
tainly could not have chosen bette~ than by 
rushing madly into one, where eve: 


as obstacles to forbid the attempt. 

From the time of their first interview he 
had, as far as he could, taken every opportu- 
nity, both public and private, of expressing his 
admiration. For some days immediately fol- 


lowing the public marriage at Abbeville, the 
court had been detained there by the illness of 
the king ; 


and the journey, when undertaken, 
was so protracted by the 
give the courtiers ground to speculate, whether 
he would live long enough for his bride to be 
crowned Queen of France in the cathedral at 
St. Denis. 

This state of things naturally left Mary 
many solitary moments; and on one of the 
last nights of the journey, when they had 
halted at a chateau, beautifully situated in the 

of Montmorenci, she had strolled out on 

terrace to enjoy one of those delightful 
<7enings by which, im its green old age of 
autumn, a northern climate sometimes atones 
for the coldness of its early spring. The vin- 
tage was at its height. The full October moon 
shone on many a merry groupe of peasants re- 


same cause, as to 


turning arm in arm from the labours of the | 
| The dishonour of the wife was an argument 


day, who, with that light-hearted gaiety which 
has been in all ages the characteristic of their 
nation, danced along, singing as they went, 
scraps of rustic love ballads. Whilst Mary's 
ears still dwelt on the lingering sound—as one 
of these died away in the distance, a clear, me- 
lodious voice near her took up the burthen of 
the song, and she beheld the Due de Valois, 
who, lightly leaping over the low parapet, 
stood before her; the graces of his manly 
figure rather enhanced by the simplicity of his 
present dress, as contrasted with the more gor- 
geous attire in which he generally indulged, 
partly, perhaps, from mistaken vanity, partly 
in compliance with the tawdry taste of the 


age 


~ With a playful air he first addressed her.— | 
“The bare-footed vendengeurs sing in au- | 


tumn; the feathered tribe, when free, in 
spring; but ¢or us, poor royal birds, pent in 
separate cages, it is courtly winter all the year 
round, which forbids us to warble our wild 
love notes.”’ 

“ Your pardon, my lord,” replied Mary, with 
a simplicity half natural, half assumed ; “ you 
sang but now, passing well, and no one pre- 
vented you.”’ 

Francis paused a moment, then approaching 


nearer, addressed her in a different tone— | 


*“ Listen to me, Mary—for queen | will not 





conside- | 
ration, both worldly and religious, combined | 
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call-thee, at least as yet—perhaps even now 
thou wilt not understand; but hear me at last 
thou must. From the first moment that thy 
image blessed these eyes I have been an alter. 
ed man, and envy the seagirt limits of thy na- 
tive island, which have so long confined with- 
in their narrow sphere so bright a vision. But 
thou art now in the land of liberty and love: 
and here we do not deny to royal blood that 
freedom of choice which links the hands of 
yonder peasants: nay, it is our peculiar privi- 
lege to mend the mistakes of fate in this re- 
gard. My poor uncle’s life hangs but upon a 
thread: thy widowhood will be complete be- 
fore thy marriage ; and then Claude shall be 
no more to me than Jane was to Louis, if Mary 
of England would but be to me what Anne of 
Brittany became to him. Of myself I will not 
vainly speak; but if thy ears did not reject the 
concurrent acclamations of every town through 
which we passed, then mayest thou believe 
that we were indeed for each other formed, and 
that through us the union of England and of 
France should be, not like the hollow truce of 
these sickly nuptials, but sterling as thy merits 
—lasting as my love.” 

As he said these last words, Francis seized 
her hand, pressed it to his lips, and encircling 


| her waist with the other arm, seemed inclined, 


by the warmth of his manners, to attest the 
sincerity with which he spoke. But abruptly 
disengaging herself, she answered in an angry 
tone, “ If | so long have listened, it is surprise 
alone that has held me dumb. For myself, I 
speak not first; but for my lord and master, 
thy sovereign, kinsman, benefactor, more than 
father: is it thus his long life of kindness 
should be repaid by the dishonour of his wife 
—the disgrace and misery of his child?” 

This appeal was just of that character cal- 
culated to have most weight with one like 
Francis, naturally generous and grateful. 


which his education did not qualify him fully 
to appreciate; but the disgrace and misery of 
the daughter of his best friend, who had bred 
him up as his successor, on the faith, if not on 
the condition, of his union with her, was an 
image which thus forcibly presented to him 
from such a quarter, caused him to pause. 
Mary took advantage of this to add— 

“ For myself, [ will only condescend to say, 
that if I had been happily blessed with the ex- 
ercise of that free choice of which you speak, 
Francis de Valois would never have been 
mine.” 

This was uttered in that clear, calm tone, 
which would not allow Francis to sooth his 
vanity by inferring coquetry in disguise. For 
a moment he stood in silent astonishment; 
when endeavouring to recollect any thing he 
had ever seen or heard of the same kind, the 
utter impossibility that such a sentence could 
really be meant, struck him so forcibly, that, 
throwing himself on his knees before her, he 
exclaimed, 

* Nay, then, this is needless cruelty! Re- 





| voke but that sentence, and then I leave thee.’ 


Whilst he thus spoke, the mild light of the 
moon hardly softened enough to suit the mock 
humility of his attitude, a countenance which 
the recollection of a thousand triumphs then 
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The Prophet 


animated with the glowing consciousness of 
invincibility. 

“ Rise, my lord, I command,” cried M 
loudly, “or the king must be troubled wi 
the ebnetionment of this insolence!”’ 

Whether it might be the sound of her voice, 
or merely accident which brought him, but as 
she said this, the Duke of Suffolk stood before 
them. 

“ For shame, my lord!’ exclaimed Suffolk, 
fiercely; “if you thus forget the respect due 
to the king—to his majesty—to yourself, be 
not surprised if I forget that which I then no 
longer owe you.” 

“Tis well, sir,”’ said Francis, coolly rising. 
“ A child of France was but upon his knees to 
the mother of her people. A child of France 
knows his duty now without requiring an Eng- 
lish dry-nurse gossip to teach it him: those 
days, thank Heaven and St. Denis! are past.” 
Then turning to the queen, he added in a 
lower tone, “ So, madam, I find I must under- 
stand that unwelcome sentence as a confi- 
dence you are already provided? you would 
not trust the land of your adoption for those 
distractions which should dispel the dulness of 
asick chamber. "Tis well. Keep my secret: 
fear not I should divulge yours.”’ 

hen turning away before she well knew 
how to reply, which indeed, in the presence 
of Suffolk, would not have been easy, he said 
to the latter, “ For you, my lord, the tourney 
is mear; and if you would cram a child of 
France with any more of your moral medi- 
cines, you must adopt the spear as a forcing 

in.” 


As he left the terrace, many attendants, both 
French and English, joined the queen, so she 
had no opportunity, even had she thought it 
ight, of holding any communication with Suf- 
fal on the scene which had just passed; yet 
she could not help remarking, that though 
Suffolk avoided every occasion of ostentatious 
display, and even shunned her society in pri- 
vate, that this was not the first occasion on 
which he had appeared to maintain a constant 
and watchful, though unobtrusive, superin- 
tendence over all her motions. As in the re- 
tirement of her chamber she revolved the re- 
cent scene, and the strange conduct of Francis, 
“He called me ‘ mother of my people,’’’ she 
thought: “ so far then the juggle works: 


‘A maiden mother, throneless queen, 
A kneeling prince unmoved must see.’ ”’ 


Gorgeous was the pageant with which, af- 
ter the ceremony of the coronation at St. 
Denis, the young queen was received into the 
capital. 

rom the highest to the lowest, through all 
the crowded streets, there was not one indi- 
vidual who did not make ker fortunate arrival 
among them a matter of personal gratulation, 
and a source cf peculiar happiness to himself. 
The knights and nobles vied with each other 
in the splendour of the appointments, with 


of St. Paul's. 


offer, showered down blessings on her beaute- 
ous head, as with a gracious smile she acknow- 

d their greetings. 

i was, as the chroniclers tell us, splen- 
didly attired; “on her head a coronall all of 
=— perles,”” which became the delicacy of 

er complexion ; her necke and brest full of 
juels,” seated in a chariot covered about in 
white cloth of gold, and the horses which 
drew it in furniture of cloth of gold. First in 
attendance upon her came Francis, Due de 
Valois, magnificently dressed in a vest of cloth 
of gold and silver, and a mantle of crimson 
velvet hung crossways, and richly set with 
pearls and precious stones. He was mounted 
on a fiery charger, a position in which he al- 
ways appeared to peculiar advantage, as no 
one in his day excelled so much in the noble 
art of horsemanship, of which he was so well 
aware, that upon occasions like the present, 
he did not scorn to provoke opportunities for 
the wanton display of his skill by the exercise 
of those little artifices, in more modern days 
exposed, by hinting that 


The left heel insidiously aside 
Provokes the caper, which it seems to chide. 


Francis is elsewhere described by the English 
chronicler Hall, whose partiality will not be 
suspected, as “a goodlye prince, statelye of 
countenance, merry of chere;”’ and it is im- 
possible in any other words better to describe 
that sort of appearance and deportment most 
calculated to excite the enthusiasm of a sur- 
rounding multitude, who are always readily 
captivated by the easy condescension of con- 
scious superiority. As radiart in smiles he 
bent on either side his acknowledgments of 
the clamorous welcome with which he was 
hailed, his ear again caught his own name 
coupled with that of the Queen in the univer- 
sal expression of conjoint admiration. 

Of all the many thousand gossips who that 
day with justice pronounced them the hand- 
somest pair they had ever seen, how few there 
were who doubted a moment, that the objects 
of their admiration must both be as happy, as 
they felt equally sure they deserved to be, 
judging superficially alike of their characters, 
and of their fortunes; believing virtue to con- 
sist in smiles, and happiness in state. And 
yet, of even those whose abject poverty ena- 
bled them only to contribute a barren blessing 
on the pageant as it passed, there was hardly 
one, whose feelings did not allow them to de- 
rive more real pleasure from it, than those two 
individuals who formed its most distinguished 
part. 

Mary saw in it the cold-blooded consumma- 
tion ofthe sacrifice of her best affections, joined 
to some other indistinct fears as to the increas- 
ing difficulties of her situation to which she 
had become alive since her last interview with 
the Dauphin. Francis himself, his feelings 
towards Mary nettled by mortified vanity and 





which they surrounded her person and swelled 
her train. The craftsmen and citizens exert- 
ed their riva] ingenuity in the quaintness of 
devices with which they adorned the 

by which she passed ; even the poorest | 

and most destitute, who had nothing else to | 


rejected love, though by nature little apt to 
dwell upon selfish considerations of remote in- 
jury to his interests, could not entirely forget 
that this pageant might be with him but the 
prologue to the loss of the crown of France. 
Various and singularly contradictory were 
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30 
the emblematical paintings with which the ci- | 


tizens of Paris had hung their walls, attempt- | 
ing thereby to personity these whom the 
wished to celebrate. The good king himself, | 
whom illness prevented from forming in his 
own person part of the procession, figured 
there sometimes as Solomon, sometimes as | 
Bacehus. The confusion of countries and 
of creeds, of saints with satyrs, being utterly 
disregarded. 

Mary was at the same time personified both 
by Ceres and Queen Sheba. 

One might be as accurate a representation 
as the other; though her slight figure and al- 
most infantine graces were not exactly calcu- 
lated to fill the more ample proportions with 
which both the goddess and the Queen are usu- 
ally commemorated. As for poor Louis, it was 
hard to say, whether his extenuated form was 
least calculated to realize one's idea of the 
jolly god Bacchus; or his decaying energies 
of every kind, least likely to fulfil one’s notion 
of that mighty monarch, whose power is re- 
corded by his having “‘ seven hundred wives 
princesses, and three hundred concubines.” 

One of the personifications of Mary was in 
compliment to her insular birth, that of Venus 
rising out of the sea; but as it would have 
been almost treasonable to imagine their 
Queen in the goddess’ usual undress, besides 
the customary shell behind, she held before 
her a cloth of gold tissue petticoat, whose stiff- 
ness showed it had defied the power of the ele- 
ment from which she had just emerged. At 
eack of these shows were written many copies 
of laudatory verses; at the side of each of 
which stood a most useful personage, Monsieur 
l'Expositeur, or a gentleman expounder, an 
individual, whose office is now unfortunately 
abolished, on what plea I am at a loss to con- 
ceive, as no one could call that a sinecure, 
which imposed the task of explaining, and of 
rendering intelligible, the equally figurative 
descriptions of later laureates. 

On the morrow of the Queen's entry into 
Paris was the tournament which had been an- 
ticipated with impatience, as an occasion of 
amicable rivalry, by the assembled chivalry of 
France and England, with other strangers 


from various parts of Europe who had been 


collected by its fame. 


And here | could have indulged the reader, | 


curious in such matters, with an elaborate de- 
scription, copied from the chronicles, of the 
various preparations, equipments, and appoint- 
ments. I could ring the changes on “cloth 
of gold and silver paled ;"’ “ tawney velvet and 
eloth of silver cloudy ;"’ “ white velvet and 
green myrtel with saytn, and pouned with 
gold.’ All this, and much more could I do, 
were I not warned that I am not at my own 
leisure, conducting my reader a jog-trot pace 


through a three-volumed journey, but only | 


engaged to forward him one stage post in his 


trip through the Keepsake, and I must take | 


care, lest he should find this relay a long or a 
tedious one. 


I must, however, delay him one moment to 


remark, that no one had looked forward more 
eagerly to the prospect of this display than 
the Dauphin Francis. It was an exercise in 
which he was supposed to be unrivalled. It 
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was peculiarly calculated to elicit those spon- 
taneous bursts of admiration to whose charms 
he was always susceptible. He also, probably, 
did not object to it at this moment, as the 
most princely opportunity of humbling Suf- 
folk. But as “the race is not always to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong,” it so hap- 
pened, that at the first “random” or chance 
mélee, he received an accidental hurt in the 
hand, which prevented him from holding his 
lance or performing his challenge at the bar. 
riers. After which, he had the mortification 
to see none of any nation so distinguished, as 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

Francis the while stood disabled by the side 
of the queen, who, at the king’s desire, that 
she might be the better seen by the admiring 
crowd, kept her place likewise standing, 
whilst the poor invalid himself was, from 
weakness, extended at length on a couch 
which was placed for him on the royal stage 

When Suffolk first presented himself there 
to receive the meed of his valour at the hands 
of her whose praise he most prized, the Dau- 
phin, touching him with his disabled arm 
said in an under tone, “ Foiled in my first re- 
venge, I bide my time;"’ to which Suffolk 
bent low his head, as if overpowered with a 
princely compliment, and retired. 

The most severe trial to which the courage 
and activity of Suffolk was exposed was an 
encounter with an unknown cavalier, in the 
arrangement of which, the jealousy of our na- 
tional authorities of that day do not hesitate 
to attribute some unfair play on the part of the 
dauphin, in having put a man of prodigious 
strength there in the place of another, on pur- 
pose * to have the Duke rebuked,” who him- 
self is said to have imagined, that he was “a 
person set on for the nonce.”’ Certain it is 
that his name was never known, his vizor was 
never raised, and he was of gigantic stature 
and of wonderful power. During the contest 
Francis stood close to the Queen on one side, 
though rather behind her; and whilst he 
seemed to be exclusively occupied in looking 
down on the struggle with that calm but r- 
ther supercilious approbation, with which « 
| superior player regards the successful game o 
an inferior, yet ever and anon, with the cor- 
ner of an eye, he would observe the deport- 
ment of Mary; and he who was well versed 
in the slightest symptoms, by which womans 


feelings can be detected, knew full well how J 


| to interpret the ever-changing colour, the qui- 
vering lip, and the irregular respiration with 
which she marked the chances of the doubtfu 
fight. 

But when victory at length declared for 
Suffolk, and the battered body of the still ur 
known cavalier was borne from the lists, n0 
one was louder, or apparently more sincere 2 
his commendations of the conqueror, than the 

| dauphin, Francis. 

In the pause which ensued after this, while 
the victorious Suffolk had become, for the 
moment, the object of general admiration, the 
court fool, who probably thought that he hac 
been neglected amid the pageantry of the day 
and who, always a privileged person, did net 
care by what means he regained public atte? 
| tion, mounted an elevated sort of box built fe 
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the , and pointing to the sofa on which 
the king was then stretched, a ntly much 
exhausted with the le of time the sports 
had lasted, loudly exclaimed, “ There lies the 
good King Louis, the father of his people ! 
and——”"’ but here he was interrupted b 
shouts of applause which resounded on all 
sides, and seemed to come from the inmost 
hearts of the spectators. He repeated a se- 


cond time, “ The father of his people—”’ in- | 


creased applause. A third time he proclaim- 
ed, with a mock intonation of profound re- 
spect, “The father of his people, and the 
grandfather of his wife!’’ A buzz arose—a 


titter followed, and was succeeded by shouts 
of delight very different in sound from the 
apt was 


last; which served to show how 
thought the fool's allusion. 

* Bo you hear them, Longueville?’ mur- 
mured the poor king, grasping the arm of his 
adviser: “ and it was for such fickle, thought- 
less creatures as these, and for what I foolish- 
ly considered their interests, that I was tempt- 
ed to sacrifice my own wishes, and, perhaps, 
to blight her fondest hopes ?”’ 

There was an attempt to renew the sports, 
but a shock had been given to Louis's spirits 
which prevented his ability any longer to 
struggle with his increasing infirmities of 
body, and he retired abruptly, already sicken- 
ing with that last attack, which, two months 
only after these inauspicious nuptials, termi- 
nated his amiable life on the Ist of January, 
1515. 

It could not be expected, under the cireum- 
stances of their marriage, that this event 
would be felt by Mary as a personal loss to 
herself, however she might regret it as that of 
a good man removed from that world where 
his virtues had veen exerted with such benefit 
to those around him. But there were many 
grounds for uneasiness as to the future, in the 
change which this had wrought in her own 
situation. Should she even return to Eng- 
land, she could only expect that her brother 
would meditate a more lasting sacrifice of her 
person, as the purchase of some political ob- 
ject of his own. 

But at present, she was toa certain extent 
in the power of her husband's successor, in 
whom circumstances had not induced her to 

lace much confidence. She had also recent- 
y been farther alarmed by receiving a mes- 
sage from the new king, desiring a private in- 
terview with her; and upon her declining it, 
he was represented to have said, that “she 
would repent it, and that she knew not her 
own interests.” 

Harassed with fears of every kind, during 
the first period of her widowhood, when se- 
clusion and solitude gave additional weight to 
their influence, as soon as the decent obser- 
vances of the first duties of mourning were 
fulfilled, she determined upon a step which, 
considering its immediate danger and the 
many permanent sacrifices it involved, may be 
cited as one of the strongest instances of the 
power of love. 

“ Yes,” thought she, “it must be so: it is 
not one of the least of the penalties of my 
rank, that the retiring delicacy of our sex, 
which teaches that we should not unsought be 





won, must yield to the higher consideration of 
not e ring his safety whilst I endeavour 
to secure our mutual happiness. Should pu- 
nishment await the attempt, the act must ap- 

ar to have been wholly my own; and even 
Bessy may hesitate to shed the blood of a 
sister.’ 

She therefore contrived to have a letter con- 
veyed to Suffolk, frankly offering him her 
hand, and proposing that a private marriage 
should take place within four days, or that he 
should at once and for ever decline it. 

It may be supposed with what rapture a 
lover received such a proposal, rendered the 
more acceptable by its very precipitation; and 
in Suffolk's case, the sudden exaltation of his 
feelings was in proportion to the depths of his 
recent despondency. 

Great difficulty at first presented itself in 
finding a priest to whom she could confide the 
execution of her poet, Her own chaplain, 
a proud courtly churchman, and a devoted cul- 
tivator of the ripening fortunes of Wolsey, 
who then “bore his blushing honours thick 
upon him,” was the last person whom she 
could trust. The French clergy were not 
likely to undertake an office which, when 
known, would probably be so displeasing to 
their new sovereign. In a Dominican con- 
vent, in the heart of Paris, was an Italian friar, 
who had attracted much attention, by his po- 
pular eloquence, and the zeal with which he 
had opposed the new doctrines then just be- 
ginning to be broached; and as he owed no 
temporal allegiance to the sovereigns, either 
of France or of England, Mary selected him 
for the performance of the ceremony; to 
which, by the promise of reward, he was rea- 
dily persuaded; and it was arranged that it 
should take place in the chapel of his convent 
two hours after dark. 

True to her appeintment, and attended only 
by her black page, Mary escaped from the pa- 
lace by a garden gate, and was there met by 
the happy Suffolk. 

It was a cold bleak evening in the dead of 
winter: the north wind whistled loudly through 
the narrow streets, and heavy flakes of snow, 
just then beginning to fall, were whirled 
around, as this fair descendant of a long line 
of kings, the favoured sister of a mighty po- 
tentate, one, too, whose alliance was at that 
moment eagerly sought as an object of compe- 
tition by every unmarried monarch in Europe, 
gave this most convincing proof of the tri- 
umphant power of love; exposing her deli- 
cate person to the rude inclemencies of the 
storm; and wandering in darkness and by 
stealth through that capital where she had so 
lately been borne in triumph, steadfastly re- 
solved to unite her fate with the object of her 
early and constant attachment. 

The difficulties of the way being overcome, 
the lovers were ranged on each side of the 
altar, at the other extremity of the Dominican 
chapel; one lamp alone, held by the black 
page, dimly served to show the surrounding 
gloom. The service wasalready begun. The 
deep tones of the monk’s voice echoed through 
the empty aisles, and all else was silence 
around, when suddenly the clatter of hoofs 
was heard in the distance, and the clanking 
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arms of cavalry in motion might next be dis- 
tinguished. The sound of the monk’s voice, 
which had at first mingled at its loudest pitch 
with these discordant noises, gradually sank 
lower and lower as they approached; and 
though a sense of the sanctity of his holy 
office so far struggled with his fears as to pre- 
vent his entirely pausing in his duty, yet by 
degrees his articulation became almost inau- 
dible. 

The cavalry seemed to have drawn up on 
one side of the outward walls of the chapel, 
and the light of a hundred torches glared 
through the windows, and threw a reflected 
light even upon the groupe at the altar, show- 
ing the effects of the interruption on the coun- 
tenances of those who composed it. No co- 
louring could any longer be traced in the pal- 
lid features of the monk, which might not also 
be found in the mingled black and white divi- 
sions of his monastic robe. The face of Suf- 
folk denoted a contest between impatience and 
resolution. Mary's expression was at first 
that of tender anxiety; for the fate of one 
whom she had involved in ruin; but as she 
cast her eyes upwards, as if imploring strength 


to bear the result, it assumed the character of 


mild resignation 
If they had previously entertained any hopes 


that they might be deceived, as to the nature | 


and destination of the cavalcade, these were 
ended when, upon its halting, many irregu- 
lar and discordant voices shouted 
roi;’’ which cries arose from a mob that had 


joined the escort in its progress, either attract- | 


ed as other insects are only by the lights, or 


collected by that instinctive interest which all 
Frenchmen were inclined to take in the move- 
ments of their monarch, even at such an un- 


usual hour, and in such inclement weather 
Succeeding these shouts, a well known voice 
was heard to exclaim at the door of the chapel, 
‘En arriere, my friends, will you not allow 
your king to go even to confessional alone?” 
Then addressing the oflicer of the Scottish 
guards, the same voice continued, “ Please to 
make these officious followers withdraw a 
little 
business.’ ° 

The door opened, and one figure alone was 


seen advancing through the darkness of that | 


partof the chapel. At sight of this, the priest, 
who had still gone mumbling on, though with- 
out much consciousness as to what part of the 
service he had reached, came to a sudden 
stop; and Francis addressing the others— 

* Did I not say my time would come? and 
though ye thought by this unseemiy hour to 
slip me, yet a new king knows and hears every 
thing. So, madam, you could not wait, as in 
duty bound, to learn the opinion of the sove- 
reign of your adopted land, and the kingly 
brother of your royal blood? Here you may 
read both. Light to your mistress, you young 
imp of mischief!" to the page, as he handed 
Mary the two papers, which her agitation pre- 
vented her at first from understanding. 
length she exclaimed, “ Is it possible!’’ when 
she found, to her extreme surprise, that the 
first was a friendly letter from Srensis to her 
brother, urging him strongly to consent to her 
union with Suffolk. That the answer contain- 


‘Vive le | 


I want no witnesses in my present | 


At | 


The Prophet of St. Paul's. 


ed Henry’s assent, probably obtained by his 
desire to secure the friendship of a young 
king, whose disposition he then thought, and 
always asserted, was so congenial to his own 
at the same time feeling indifferent in what 
manner the person of his sister contributed to 
that end. 

* Is this possible, sir?’’ seid Mary. 

* Possible !"’ replied Francis, “ any thing is 
possible to one whose first study is the happi- 
ness of your sex; when not fortunate enough 
to succeed in that object himself, he is but 
too glad to find one who can,’’ pointing to 
Suffolk. 

“ What can I say, sire?”’ said Suffolk. 

“ Say not a word till the priest has finished 
his say. I came to dispel doubts, not to create 
difficulties; and know well enough that in 
such a case a marriage, even at the risk of 
your heads to-night, is better than one in _per- 
fect safety, if purchased by delay, even till to- 
morrow. 

The monk had collected enough of what had 
just past to begin again in the full, sonorous 
tone in which he had originally started ; and 
when he had concluded, whilst the king beck- 
oned him one moment aside, as it appeared, to 
remove any remains of fear. by a handsome re- 
ward, Mary said to Suffolk, “ And it is all 
fulfilled, then; ‘a monarch’s bride, but sub- 
ject’s wife.’ I told you the predictions of the 
prophet of St. Paul's: do you not marvel at 
their fulfilment ?’ 

* Less J than any man, sweetest Mary!” 
answered Suffolk 

“Why so?’ inquired she. 

* How shall I dare to tell you why? That! 
had found gold was the prophet’s idol, for 
which he would sell shares of his own present 
lot, as well as scraps of the future fate of others; 
and that ‘twas | who appeared to you in his 
disguise.” 

* And yet presumed to mention Midsum 
mer's-eve?"’ said Mary, then too happy to be 
very angry. 

‘Nay, as yet, I cannot forgive myself any 
part of the base deceit, much less know how 
best to plead for your pardon; but only recol- 
| lect the utter desolation of my feelings at that 
sad time. Left by your total silence to strug- 
gle in vain against that conviction of your 
fickle falsehood, which events seemed to place 
beyond a doubt—think, too, of the temptation 
such an opportunity offered to find out if I had 
indeed been from the first deceived; but when 
your agitation showed me the full success of 
| my cruel stratagem, I hated myself for the 

shameful triumph thus obtained, and had al 
most at that moment thrown off my odious dis- 
guise, and casting myself at your feet, implor- 
| ed that pardon which I felt I did not deserve. 

But as you did not seem to anticipate any 

chance of escape from the French alliance, it 

was of the utmost importance to me that your 
| past promises should be impressed or your re- 
collection, coupled with hopes of that future 
which I would not believe to be impossible 
For the rest of my cautionary predictions | am 
indebted only to the lynx eye of love, and some 
little knowledge of his majesty’s character, 
| he added, bowing to the king, who had again 
joined them. 
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“And yet,” said Francis, “thou may’st 
thank thy own stars that thou wert not even 
now a lying prophet. Thou would’st hardl 
have foretold my presence here, or—had 
come—that it would have been for such a 
purpose. 

“Your grace’s goodness far exceeds my ut- 
most expectations. Let us hope that you will 
so far extend it as to pardon e 

“Say no more, my lord,” interrupted the 
king; “ there is no one more inclined than 
myself not to think too harshly of any errors 
into which this lady's surpassing beauty may 
have misled poor weak man:"’ whilst with a 


look full of meaning he took the bride’s hand | 
| circumstances of the people have in them. 


and raised it respectfully to his lips; then add- 
ed, “ Now to the wedding feast!” 
The Duke and Duchess of Suffolk started 


soon afterwards on their return to their native | 


land—were publicly married at Calais; and 
with very different feelings did Mary again 
cross the Dover channel, now no longer “a 
monarch’s bride, but subject's wife.”’ 


From the Foreign Review. 


LETTERS OF A GERMAN TRAVEL- | 


| knowledge than to our want of justice. 
| land does not need to be unjust towards any 


LING IN GERMANY.* 


Ir is a very general complaint among those 
who feel an interest in Germany, that there is 


still no book of travels, giving any thing ap- | 
proaching to a true picture of that country. | 


There is indeed store of “ Tours” and Sketch- 
es before the public, in which you shall find 


“views,” decided enough of the state of mat- | 


ters in Germany; yet truly conveying more 
teal insight into the circumstances and minds 
of the authors themselves than into the sub- 
jects they treat of. It is at all times a diffi- 
cult matter to form a thorough estimate of the 
character of any individual, however mean 
and simple he may be; and surely that of so 


great a people is not to be seen into in a mo- | 


ment, even by the acutest observer. Above 
all, in undertaking such a task, we should not 
set out armed at all points with prejudices ; 
we should not travel post haste through the 
country, almost totally ignorant of its lan- 
guage, neither need we furnish ourselves with 
the antiquated popular sayings about Ger- 


many, which are still afloat amongst us; but | 


let us fee] that we have to do with a mighty 
people, whose opinions and inventions have 
changed the aspect of the whole world, and 
whose sons have spread themselves into all 
quarters of it, every where enriching it with 
their healthful spirit of honesty, simpleness, 
and energy—a people whom we ought to re- 
gard as brethren, for it is to our German an- 
cestors that we owe many of our best qualities 
wanation. It is not without regret that we 
recall the trivial unsatisfactory theories about 
Germany, which have hitherto found applause 
ind welcome amongst us; yet we do not think 





* Deutschland, oder Briefe eines in Deuts- 
chland reisenden Deutschen. (Letters of a 
German travelling in Germany.) 4 Bande. 
ovo. Stuttgart. 1526-29. 








its admirers need despair of its ultimately 
coming to occupy a fitting place in our esti- 
mation. The very interests which German 
art and lteratestieve of late years excited in 
this country, and the numerous discussions to 
which they have given rise, are of themselves 
sufficient evidence that we are dissatisfied 
with our present stock of information. The 
peculiarities of that art and literature still re- 
main a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence 
to many of our countrymen; and we shall 
have no prospect of bringing our discussions 
to any satisfactory termination till we seek to 
understand whence these peculiarities origi- 
nate, and what natural share the character or 


Apart from all peculiarities, indeed, every 
piece of art, worthy of being so called, must 
have something universal in it—something 
which speaks not only to the country that has 
produced it, but to all mankind; yet, in order 
to estimate and enjoy what is good and real, 
and to reject or tolerate what is extraneous or 


| false, we must be enabled, in some measure, to 


transport ourselves into the situation of the 
authors; in some degree to feel as they felt, 


| and see as they saw. The opinions at present 
| sometimes uttered in this country, regardin 


Germany, are more owing to our want of re 


Eng- 


nation. 

It is with these feelings that we have ven- 
tured to recall the attention of our readers to 
the present work (hastily announced in a for- 
mer Number), and to attempt making them 


| more nearly acquainted with its contents; for 


we think it contains some characteristic traits, 
drawn with the practical accuracy of an expe- 
rienced observer. The author, Dr. Weber, is 
known as a well-informed, social, good-hu- 
moured man—placed in circumstances which 
have enabled him to associate with all ranks of 
society, and to make his almost yearly tour in 
his native country, “to roam,” as he says, 
“across it, even to its remotest corners; in 
youth and in manhood, on foot and on horse- 
back, by water and by land, with extra poet, 
with six Holsteiners @ petite journée.” He is 
by no means blind to the faults and failings of 


| his countrymen, yet disposed to speak of them 


with lenity and forbearance, and to dwell more 
upon their good than upon their bad qualities. 
He accordingly tells us that he has suppressed 
“an infinite deal of chroniques scandaleuses, 
which might have given popularity and cur- 


| rency to his work ;"" and has done his endea- 


vour “to tell us with all possible brevity, and 
in the pleasantest way he could, what in Ger- 
many is great, beautiful, and good—and yet 
sought in foreign lands by so many of his 
countrymen in vain.” The character and cir- 
cumstances of the author may throw some 
light on the work he has produced. You 
might almost think the whole a sort of family 
affair with him: he sets out with a laughing, 
good-natured, household familiarity, and pro- 
ceeds with his task in the same pleasant mood. 

His vision does not extend to any great 
depth, but he is gifted with a kind of practical 
tact which enables him to perceive and deli- 
neate what is most striking and character- 
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istic. He has given us no complete picture, 
but a series of sketches, sometimes loose and 
rambling enough, yet always, though in 
sprightly, half-evanescent colours, showing 
eatures of true life—touches, in which those 
who know any thing of Germany will recog- 
nise the hand of an artist. The author, truly, 
sometimes excites our insular impatience, by 
some of his bad habits. In the midst of an im- 
portant discussion, he will frisk out of his way 
to go a punning; he is ever struggling to be 
humorous and witty; his style is often conver- 
sational, negligent, tawdry, flippant; his re- 
marks sometimes flighty and not very pro- 
found; his descriptions, in some cases, care- 
less and incorrect. But we will not quarrel 
with him, nay, we regret that our duty forces 
us to speak in any way severely of him, for 
mest of his faults and imperfections are of a 
venial and even somewhat amiable kind. 

The work begins with a general geographi- 
cal outline of Germany. We do not think it 
necessary to trouble our readers with much of 
it. The following extract will give some idea 
of the grand geographical divisions of Ger- 
many, and, at the same time, serve as a speci- 
men of the author's style and manver of de- 
scription. We translate it without alteration, 
as it stands in the original. 

“The Alps, which embrace Germany to- 
wards the south, lay the foundations of three 
modifications of its soil. These white moun- 
tains (.4/b in Celtic, white), our true Riesen- 

ebirge (Giant mountains), proceed through 

witzerland from Spain towards the Jand of 
the Germans, under the names of Noric 
northern and southern Alps; their foregrounds 
cover the whole south as far as the Danube, 
and terminate in the Kahlenberg near Vienna. 
The middle of Germany is hilly country, mix- 
ed with plains, forests, vineyards, and fertile 
fields. The Deister hills near Hanover are 
the last heights; then commence the dreary 
flat lands of the north, where the eternal cur- 
rents of air bring fog, rain, storms, and cease- 
less Vapour into the atmosphere. The winters 
are little severer than those of the south; but 
the summers much sultrier and more variable. 
Alpine, hilly, and flat country bear the same 
relation to each other as Ode, Idyll, and Prose. 

“ In the lofty Alpine world, the most attrac- 
tive phenomenon of nature, unknown to mil- 
lions of Germans, all is quite different from 
what it is in the flat country—air, earth, 
plants, animals, and men; speech, manners, 
and customs. Amid this lofty wild Alpine 
world, where, in a few hours, you can have all 
temperatures from Naples to Spitzbergen, 
woods of all sorts, mosses, snow, ice and gla- 
Ciers, there are roads such as you look for in 
vain in the flat country. 
kingdom of the minerals, the store-houses of 
the waters, and the sun never melts their 
masses of ice and snow: these wax large, and 
thunder dewn, covering meadows, pastures, 
cottages, and whole valleys, and stemming the 
brooks into lakes. Mists hover round the 
peaks, and fall into cold rain into the valleys ; 
regions green and charming suddenly change 
into snow fields; yet ravishing is the purple 

leam of the Alpine peaks when the sun sinks 

wn and night covers the valleys. 


The Alps are the | 





“ But the middle of Germany, or the hilly 
country, is its proper garden,—Bohemia, Thu- 
ringia, Moravia, Franconia, Hessia, Swabia, 
Bavaria, the countries on the Rhine, Lahn, 
Wetter, &c., held together to the sandy 
wastes of the north by three mountain ridges, 
the Fiehtel, Rhén, and Harz mountains. This 
whole noble hilly country resembles the culti- 
vated man, neither too high nor too low; nei- 
ther under the snow-line of the too fashionable 
world, nor in the bogs of the populace; a friend 
of all that is good, useful, beautiful. There 
are no where mountain tops above five thou- 
sand feet in height; no where glaciers, or eter- 
nal snow; no where marshes, sand, or dead 
sea-bottom. These lovely champaigns might 
wellbe compared with upper and middle Italy; 
for the south properly begins only at Terra- 
cina. 

“ At the foot of the Weser mountains begins 
the dreary flat land, the Lybia of Germany. 
Sand is its nature, sand of which no end can 
be seen from the Weser, Harz, Erz, and Gian 
mountains, down to the ocean, and through 
Poland and Russia to Ural—nothing but sand 
and pines. What a difference between this 
north and our south; not less than between 
palm-trees and the tropical world of plants! 
Those tedious sand-wastes formed once the 
bottom of the ocean, over which time and hu- 
man industry spread woods, turf, moor, and 
heath; nay, along the rivers, transformed the 
mud into fertile plains like the Nile valley in 
parched Egypt. Beneath the moors are found 
sea plants, and not unfrequently ancient im- 
plements, wrecks of boats, human skeletons, 
&c. The understanding of man has made out 
of these wastes a land of fruits, pastarages, 
wood, and turf, of wool, hemp, flax, and high 
industry ; in which at least six millions of peo- 
ple live, with their whole appendage of animal 
world. In this flat country, truly, there are 
no flatheads to be found, as in America along 
the river Oregon; but one cannot take it amiss 
of any traveller, if he believes here that the 
earth is not round but flat. The native may 
be quite well pleased with it, but a South Ger- 
man will scarcely come a second time, barely 
from love of travelling. The air is not pure 
and dark blue, but dim and scarcely bluish; 
the forests only grey-green, or black; the 
earth grey-white, or covered with deep brown 
heath ; and the hop takes the place of the vine. 
The heaths are, however, productive of dwarf 
honey forests, and pastures for the schnuken 
(little black sheep), full of berries of many 
sorts, not to speak of the tasteful eggs of the 
moor nightingales or lapwings. But what can 
this avail? The hay scents not here as in the 
south. Lovers in the grass are almost matter 
of caricature, as in Holland. Here no forest 
gives shade, no tree blossoms, no nightingale 
sings. How then can poets sing well in such 
a place? No silver brook purls here; the very 
rivers sneak phlegmatically over the dreary 
flai—the waters are brownish, have a moory 
taste, and, instead of fish, insects. The whole 
four elements are good for nothing ! 

“In these flat lands the fancy does not s0 
easily get the mastery over the judgment; 
and the people seem happier, for they are con- 
tented with the impertegtions here below. 
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Sensuality seldomer triumphs over the mind ; 
the brain is less frequently cloyed by feasting; 
every thing is more refined among the culti- 
vated classes. But the great mass, in eternal 
strife with step-dame nature, is, like that na- 
ture, earnest, monotonous, dull, unfriendly, 
colder, waterier, sandier, than other children 
of men; not lively, smiling, talkative, like the 
inhabitants of the mountains,—without wine, 
song, or melody. Truly the South Germans, 
even behind Cassel and the Elbe, must feel 
like primitive father Adam, when the angel of 
the Lord hunted him out of Eden into our 
vale of sorrow. [am almost tempted to apply 
tonorth Germany what the Englishman said 
of Scotland: ‘If Cain had been in Scotland, 
God the Lord would not have driven him into 
the wide world, but have confined him to 
home.’ ”” 

But it is not so much on account of these 
descriptions that we have again taken up the 
work, as because of the practical sketches and 
notions it contains of German business and 
German character. We could have wished 
our limits had permitted us to follow the au- 
thor more closely in his rapid, humorous sur- 
vey of the political state of Germany, and the 
eauses which led to the decay and fall of the 
ancient Germanic constitution: we can only 
at present give a few hints on the subject, in- 
tending at some future period to discuss it 
more largely. 

Our readers are aware how, in succession, 
the reformation, the thirty years’ war, and the 
conquests and power of Frederick the Great, 
had contributed to weaken and dismember the 
complicated, strange, monstrous body which 
constituted the Assembly of the Empire. 

“ Tts diets,” says our author, “ gradually lost 
their ancient venerable character of national 
conventions, the princes no longer appearing 
at them, but only cold, stiff, formal, antiquated 
jurists.—a true species of puppets, who could 
get done with no recess (decree); hence that 
of 1654 was called the last, even in 1806 at 
their dissolution. These representatives of 
the German nation most of all resembled Mo- 
ser’s Political Law, in fifty-three quartos: and 
Frederick, indeed, called them—‘ dogs barking 
atthe moon.’ Even at the peace of Luneville, 
the Golden Bulls, and the folios written about 
these and the constitution, became state anti- 
quities ; the clockwork of the empire became 
simpler; handfuls of wheels were taken out, 
the teeth filed off others that they might no 
longer catch, some preserved in perpetuam rei 
memoriam, yet without rotation; and again, 
others seem to have been left only for the pur- 
pose of chiming. It had long been a piece of 
old Gothic patchwork, the scorn of the people, 
and Mirabeau’s speech was much truer as ap- 
plied to it than to France: ‘ Sans le Gouvern- 
ment on neé rirait plus en France.” 

The very name of that Empire, once so 

t and powerful, vanished, in 1806, before 
Napoleon like a shadow, giving place, at his 
command, to the so-called Confederation of 
the Rhine; which was nothing else but a sort 
of tool in the hands of the Corsican, enabling 
him the better to exercise his unlimited au- 
thority in Germany. The author does not 
exaggerate, when he says :— 





“This confederation, in comparison with 
which our old singular constitution was golden, 
God be praised, lasted only seven years; but 
they were the seven years of Pharaoh's lean 
kine, in which one became more serious than 
in seven ¢enturies. There was no free thought 
any more, still less was there laughter. Princes 
and people—we were slaves. At that period, 
there was no German embassy, which, like 
that of the Elector of Brandenburg, at the 
great convention of Leipzig in 1631, durst vote: 
‘The imperial recesses are receded, we must 
open our eyes and close our fists.’ The furore 
tedesco, of which the Italians used to make so 
frequent mention, was changed into resigning 
patience; canine humility had become the 
chief virtue of the fieros Alemannos, as the 
Spaniard Charles the Fifth continued to call us. 
Our whole policy run upon his domestic reme- 
dy for the gout—‘ patience and a little crying.’ 
But even the latter could be gone about only 
quite quietly, if you did not choose to have 
your gout healed radically by a ‘ qu'on le fu- 
sille!” 

Napoleon's unfortunate campaign in Russia, 
and that better clearer insight into his motives 
and real character, which had at length ex- 
cited the general and deep-stung indignation of 
all Germany against him, gave rise to the 
Germanic Confederacy in 1813; in which the 
Prussians, animated by national shame, as they 
had been the first to desert the general cause 
from their own mean jealousy of Austria, and 
their false and selfish prospects of national ag- 
grandizement, took the lead with such energy 
and determination, as changed into admiration 
the merited contempt of all Europe, which 
they had brought on themselves by their for- 
mer wavering meanness end servility. That 
act of confederation, which still exists, after 
having suffered some modifications, and lost 
some of its precision by Napoleon's last attempt 
to regain the throne of France having scatter- 
ed the first congress, was finally signed at Vi- 
enna on the Sth of June, 1815. It is an alli- 
ance offensive and defensive, not of the people, 
but of the princes of Germany, all of whom 
have equal privileges. The 1500 separate 
powers, formerly directly represented in the 
Imperial Assemblies, is now diminished to 
thirty-eight sovereign princes. These unite 
to form the confederacy, the professed object 
of which is, “to maintain untainted the inte- 
rior and exterior safety and independence of 
Germany under equal rights.” Its concerns 
are managed by an an whose ordinary 
meetings are held at Franecfort every Thurs- 
day, the extraordinary as often as is deemed 
necessary, by appointment, or by the president, 
who also determines the vacancies, which, 
however, must not last longer than three 
months. In this Assembly, all the members 
vote by means of their plenipotentiaries, some 
singly, some collectively; the number of votes, 
being settled according to the rank or popula- 
tion of the different states. A distinction is 
made between the full Assembly (Plenum) and 
the smaller Council. The Plenum meets only 
rarely and on great occasions; the smaller 
Council regularly. In the former there takes 
place no discussion or deliberation; the majo- 
rity of yotes decides upon that which has been 
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prepared in the lesser Council. In general 
two-thirds of the votes decides, and in case of 
equality, the President or Austria. Yet there 
are some cases in which unanimity is requisite, 
such as the adoption of new fundamental laws, 
the reception of new members, &e. I[n the 
larger Council there are seventy votes, in the 
lesser only seventeen.* The plenipotentiaries 
have the privileges of ambassadors of the se- 
cond rank, and are the representatives of their 
princes, not of their people. They are bound 
to their instructions, and upon the princes alone 
depends the decisiveness of their meetings, and 
the quick accomplishment, and consequently 
greater efficacy of their resolutions. The Roll 
of the Confederacy determines the contribu- 
tions necessary for the expense of the whole, 
and the contingent of soldiers which each state 
has to furnish for the general defence. 

It is easy enough to see how many deficien- 
cies any such confederacy must labour under. 
One of the most necessary and express arti- 
cles of the confederation, is that none of the 
powers which are members of it, “ be permitted 
to conclude separate alliances; but the two 
ruling powers, Austria and Prussia, have states 
which are not German, and not included in the 
confederacy, and therefore capable of making 
separate alliances! “ Hanover is British-Ger- 
man; Holstein, Danish-German; Luxemburg, 
Nethérland-German ; and France might, with 
equal justice, be of the confederacy,—Alsatia 
and Lorrain are French-German. Only the 
smaller, less influential states are purely Ger- 
man, such as Bavaria, Saxony, Wartemberg, 
Baden, &c. There can be no common inte- 
rest to hold the confederation together on the 
present footing, so discordant are the elements 
of which it is composed. Yet when the Ger- 
mans look back, they have reason to congratu- 
late themselves on what has been done. 

“Tt may be,” says the author, “that the 
states of our confederacy even yet resemble a 
large orchestra where each is attuning, each 
playing his own little piece, instead of a grand 
overture, or beautiful harmonic symphony— 
the proper director of the whole not yet having 
appeared: a mixture of thirty-eight ingre- 
dients may render the effect somewhat preca- 
rious. Yet when we look at the past, much 
has been accomplished, much that is liberal,— 
and we will leave the rest to the gods. The 
revolution has melted into larger masses the 
thousand fragments of the ancient empire, and 
we are, at any rate, once more Germans under 





* Of the seventy votes in pleno, the six 
crowned heads, Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Ba- 
varia, Hanover, and Wartemberg have each 
four; Baden, Curheissia, the Grand Duchy of 
Hessia, Holstein, and Luxemburg, have each 
three; Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and 
Nassau, two; the other twenty-five—namely, 
Sachsen- Weimar, Gotha, Coburg, Meinungen, 
Hildburghausen, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, An- 
hault-Dessau, Bernburg, &c., and the four free 
towns, Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frank- 
fort, have each one vote. In the lesser Coun- 
cil where there are only seventeen votes, the 
six kings and the five princes have eleven, and 
the remaining six are collective votes of the 
other members. 
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German princes. Our confederacy has great. 
er political weight than the old patch-work; 
and the smallest prince at least, furnishes fifty. 
five men; whereas we formerly had monaste- 
ries, immediately holding of the empire, which 
furnished only one man and a half. Our strug. 
gling has procured us more internal self-con- 
stancy ; larger masses will give rise to more 
enlarged views, more self-consciousness, and 
more public spirit and character.” 

But the greatest change has taken place in 
military matters. The ancient rabbles furnish. 
ed by the several members of the empire, with 
their party-coloured clothing and multifarious 
weapons, who bade defiance to all attempts at 
concert and subordination, have given place to 
regular troops, which in point of discipline are 
inferior to none in Europe. There are no 
longer any such regiments in Germany as that 
of count Limburg-Styrum, who, sixty years 
ago, had “ a corps of hussars consisting of one 
colenel, six other officers, and two common 
men, together with a corps of chasseurs, in 
which the huntsmen and apprentices formed 
the prima plana.’ One per cent. is the regular 
force which each member of the confederation 
has to furnish in time of peace, and one-half 
per cent. for the reserve. Germany, or the 
states which ferm the confederacy, contains 
thirty-millions of souls, so that the standing 
army, in time of peace, is three hundred thov- 
sand men. The commanders in chief are elect- 
ed by the confederacy. 

The most important article in the act of 
confederation, is the stipulation of all the sove- 
reigns to give representative constitutions to 
their subjects; and the fate of this article 
seems to have taught the Germans how little 
they have to expect from the liberality or good 
faith of the confederates. The stipulation has 
been fulfilled only by a very few, such as Ba- 
varia, Wartemberg, Baden, Weimar, &c., while 
the rest, with Austria and Prussia at their head, 
have found means to evade or explain away 
their promise. Yet the general diffusion of 
political knowledge, though in many parts it 
has still found no proper utterance, and the 
very persuasion that public opinion must ne- 
cessarily have some influence with govern- 
ment, have greatly changed the aspect of af- 
fairs in Germany. Truly, there remains much 
to be done before the greater part of it can 
have any thing resembling political freedom 
but the Germans have now, at least, examples 
of a system of greater liberty amongst them- 
selves. It would astonish an Englishman, 
going over into Germany with his old ideas 
on the political condition of that country, to 
witness the freedom and openness which cha- 
racterizes the debates in some of the national 
assemblies. In Bavaria, for example, which, 
is the largest of the kingdoms with a free repre- 
sentation, we can vouch, from our own repeat- 
ed and long-continued personal observation, 
that the public discussions of their house of 
commons are carried on with fully as much 
liberty as amongst ourselves, and with a spirit 
and eloquence truly astonishing for the short 
time which that system has existed. A want 
of practical tact and dexterity may sometimes 
be remarked in their proceedings, and the liber: 
ty which is new and unusual among them, may 
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occasionally assume a rougher and more offen- 
sive shape than in our own national assem- 
blies, where freedom of debate has not for a 
long time been called in question, and where 
no person thinks it worth his while even to 
speak of the existence of that freedom; but we 
can regard these only as temporary evils, 
which can in no wise prevent the ultimate 
good effects of that more liberal system of go- 
vernment. 

After having spoken of the political condi- 
tion of Germany, the author proceeds to offer 
some general remarks on the national charac- 
ter and peculiarities of his countrymen. We 
transcribe part of these, because we think they 
are amusing, and, with all their imperfections, 
contain some features of truth. 

“ Pope Ganganelli,” says he, “ compared the 
Italians with the fire, the French with the air, 
the English with the water, and us Germans 
with the earth, omne simile claudicat. The 
German is not so nimble, brisk, and witty as 
the Frenchman; the latter gallops ventre a 
terre, whilst the German at the utmost trots, 
but holds out longer. The German is not so 
proud, humorsome and dry as the English- 
man; not so indolent, bigoted, and niggardly 
as the Italian; but a plain, faithful, modest 
fellow, indefatigable, staid, quiet, intelligent 
and brave, yet almost always unknown, purely 
from his constitution. The words of Tacitus 
still are true: ‘nullos mortalium armis aut 
fide ante Germanos.’ Should you class the 
four most cultivated nations of Europe, accord- 
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and his schnaps paid. The monosyllabic pos- 
tilion 

nec vultus instantis 

Tyranni, mente quatit solida, neque Auster 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adria, 

Nec fulminantis Magna Jovis manus. 





“ The hereditary enemy of our neighbours is 
levity, ours heaviness. Inthe ancient bass-fid- 
dle, Europe, the thickest string is the Ger- 
man, with deep tone and heavy vibration ; but 
once in vibration, it hums as if it would go on 
humming for an eternity. Our primitive an- 
cestors deliberated upon every thing twice—in 
drunkenness, and in sobriety; and then they 
acted. But we, with the most honest and 
slowest spirit of order—which might, without 
danger, be spared many reglemens—we lost all 
elasticity, and sank dismembered into a stupid 
spirit of slavery, which originated in our pas- 
sion for imitation, our faintheartedness, and 
our uncommonly low opinion of ourselves, 
which often looks like true dog humility. This 
humility the French have in view, when, if 
naughtily treated by their superiors, by the po- 
lice, &c., they cry out ‘ Est ce qu’on me prend 
pour un Allemand?’ The Englishman is fond 
of being represented as a Jobn Bull, but Joho 
Bull pushes about him. We, however, are 
personified by the German Michel, who puts up 





ing to the temperaments, the German would | 


be Phiegma; and as such, J, a German, in 
German modesty, which foreign countries 
should duly acknowledge, can assign it only 
the fourth rank. 
are mixed inevery thing; amongst the French, 


with a touch on the posterior, and still asks, 
‘ What's your pleasure ?’ 
“ Voltaire sang of the Marechal de Saxe :— 


‘Et ce fier Saxon que l'on croit ne parmi 
nous,’ 


| exactly like a Maitre d’Hotel, who, whenever 


Among the English, whims | 
comme Frangais.’ 


gallantry; among the Spaniards, bigotry; | 
among the Germans, when things can go half- | 


way, eating, drinking, and smoking ; and the 
last is the true support of Phlegma. 
with the Germans, tends to the root, with the 


French to the blossom, with the British to the | 
imagination; the | 


fruit. The Italians are 
French, wit; the English, understanding ; the | 
Germans, memory. In colonies, Spaniards 
commence by building a church and cloister ; 
Englishmen a tavern; Frenchmen a fort, 
where, however, the dancing-floor must not be 
wanting; aud Germans by grubbing the field. 
A riding-master distinguished them even by 
their modes of riding; the English hop, the 
French ride like tailors, the Italian sits on his 
steed like a frog in the air pump, the Span- | 
iards sleep there, the Russians wind the upper 
part of their bocies like puppets, and the Ger- 
man alone sits still like a man,—man and horse 
are one as with the Hungarians. 


fathers, requires centuries for its full develop- 
ment, and so long do we also require. The 
oak is a fairer symbol of the German nation 
than the German post-boy, from which original 
most foreigners appear to judge of us. A posti- 
lion in the north, however, is the true repre- 
sentative of Phlegma. Bad or good roads, bad 
or good weather, bad or good horses and coach, 
curses or flattery from the traveller—nothing 
moves him if his pipe-stump be but sinoking, 
Museum.—Vot- XVI. 


| 


Genius | 


| versal 
“The royal oak, the favourite tree of our | are sa 


| he wished to flatter me, used to say, ‘ Vous 


savez, Monsieur, je vous regarde presque 
Voltaire was not ashamed 
at Berlin, when the Prussian soldiers did not 
enact the Roman legions to his mind, to ex- 


| claim in the midst of German princesses, 


‘ F——j ’ai demandé des hommes, et on me 
donne des Allemands!’ Marechal Schomberg, 
to whom the impertinent steward, on commit- 
ting a fault, said, ‘Parbleu, on me prendra 
pour un Allemand!’ would long ago have set 
them to rights with his answer, ‘ On a tort, on 
devrait vous prendre pour un sot!” 

“ To be not to seem, is still the fairest fea- 
ture in the character of my—lI had almost said 
nation,—of my quiet, thrifty, contented, dili- 

ent, honest countrymen. The German, at 
fest glance, appears rarely what he is, and 
strikes the stranger as awkward and heavy, 
Yet, behind this plain quiet outside, there often 
dwells a cultivated mind, reflection, and deep 
feeling of duty, honour, diligence, and domes- 
tic virtue. In our father-land, honesty is uni- 
ly at home; and during the night, you 
for on the highways and in the forests, 
than on the streets of Paris or London. ‘ When 
in foreign countries,’ says an old author, ‘I fall 
in with a man too helpless for a Frenchman, 
too ceremonious for an Englishman, too pliable 
for a Spaniard, too lively for a Dutchman, too 
cordial for an Italian, too modest for a Russian, 
—a man pressing towards me with oblique 
bows, and doing homage with ineffable self-de- 
nial to all that seems of rank; then my heart, 
and the blood in my face, says,‘ that is thy 
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countryman.’ How true! and how often have 
I lighted on such countrymen.” 

The following comparison between the North 
and South Germans, will, on the whole, be 
found true and characteristic. The natural 
desire of saying something striking and point- 
ed, and the predilection of the author for South 
Germany, may indeed have led him to exag- 
gerate a little; but our readers wi!l make due 
allowance for these human frailties, and take 
the rest in good part. We shall only copy 
what seems to us the best part of it, beving 
out what is less just and less impartial. 

“ North Germany commences as soon as you 
leave behind you Nurenberg and Casse!. Cas- 
sel, in comparison with Hamburg, resembles 
an Italian town. The Thuringian Forest se- 
parates north and south. The north is a coast- 
land, commerce its destination; the south in- 
land: hence agriculture and industry are more 
suitable. The spirit of the South Sennen is 
more directed to what is domestic: a fruitful 
soil rewards his labour, and alleviates it by the 
juice of the grape. The mouthe of his rivers 
and his harbours allure the North German 
into foreign lands; his father-land is there, 
where he finds what he seeks, and what his 
own country has denied him. The South Ger- 
man must hence be more self-dependent, for 
he has a father-land at home full of blessin 
and beauty ;—the North German has to see 
one elsewhere; and this makes him more 
pliant, more polished, more active; but also 
more ostentatious, less to be confided in, more 
adventurous. This distinction is 


The North Germans mingle themselves with 


the Britons, Gauls, Italians, and Slavonians ;— 
the Allemanni and Bavarians remained in their 
native country. 

“ The southern sky draws forth a vegetable 
world more luxuriant, fierier, spicier; the 
northern, a much duller, waterier, colder, and 
the men are so too, except where government 
and education have powerfully encroached. In 
the north the people have evidently less fancy 
and feeling, less genialness and versatility, 
even flatter, duller physiognomies, but also evi- 
dently greater intelligence, more considera- 
tion, seriousness, and constancy. The wastes, 
storms, and floods, the unthankful, sandy, 
moory country, must of themselves make the 
people more serious, more enterprising, more 


capable of contentment than in the south, | 


where Nature is not so like a step-mother, nay, 
has flattered her favourites, thereby rendering 
them light-minded, indolent, and desirous of 
enjoying. 
spirit; there the spirit over the flesh, ‘ nos be- 
soins sont nos forces” 

* The North German is hence more solid, 
gloomier, more retired, less kindly. Here you 


may still find the athletic forms of Tacitus, | 


with blue eyes and yellow, or, more properly, 
red hair, which are rarer inthe South. In the 
north the men seem to me more handsome, in 
the south the women. The South German is 
softer, and on the other hand his speech harder. 
The North German, though without wine, 
writes many a noble catch, which we in the 
south troll over our wine. The inhabitants of 
the wine countries have fewer singers of wine 
than those of the beer countries; the latter 





rimeval. | 





Here the flesh triumphs over the | 


ing of it, the former are fonder of drinking it. 
It is as with songs of love ;—one sings of his 
mistress, seldomer of his wife. 

“The North and South German bear the 
same relation to each other as beer and schnaps 
to wine, as bilberries to grapes, as butter and 
cheese to roast and dessert, as mountains and 
levels, as leagues and miles. In the south or 
wine land prevails a lighter, sprightlier, tone of 
intercourse; in the land of beer and schnaps 
with its moist air, all seems more dubious and 
measured; and thus the moment of enjoyment 
passes over. The sex is livelier im the south 
and more complaisant, without on that aceount 
being more wanton. In the south there is 
every where more nature,—in nature herself 
as in man, and most of all with the sex. In the 
north more culture and art, in the south more 
natural capability, as well as more nature and 
life. 

“ The southern climate is softer, hence the 
wine; and the loose, light, fruitful soil com- 
pensates for the high bare mountains. In the 
south we are more advanced in gardening, 
agriculture, tillage, and cattle-breeding. The 
south is not only richer in towns, palaces, and 
gardens, but also in excellently built villages 
of stone, and not of wood and earth. In the 
north many such villages would be called 
towns. What a difference between our cleanly 
cottages, and the filthy huts and half-stalls of 
the north. The very waters in the south are 
clear, flowing, rustling; in the north muddy, 
sneaking, stagnant. There the fountains gush 
spontaneously from the rocks: here they must 
first be dug out of the earth. The south ex- 
tracts its treasures more from the soil; the 
north more from commerce and manufactures. 
There the national capital is more in the hands 
of the nobility (the church) and the peasantry; 
here more in those of the merchant and manu- 
facturer. Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, &c. are 
more free of debt than Austria, Bavaria, War- 
temberg, Baden, &c., because in the former 
there is less feasting and revelry ; but the lat- 
ter countries in themselves are richer, fuller 
of enjoyment. North Germany, in regard to 
road police, post regulations, inns, meat, drink, 
and lodging—large towns excepted—is in a 
state of half barbarism compared with the 
south. 

“ Among all the North Germans the Saxon 
is the friendliest, distinguished by culture, di- 
ligence, and high spirit of contentment. But 
it is strange what a difference the Elbe makes 
between him and his neighbour. The Bran- 
denburger or Prussian 1s vivacious, talkative, 
ceremonious, often dogmatical; the Saxon con- 
siderate, reserved, poorer in words; the former, 
prepossessed with what is new, feels delight in 
public places, loves to shine, and is the man ot 
the world; the Saxon rather hates what is 
new, wishes to enjoy in silence in the circle of 
his own, and loves rural nature. Frugality is 
common to both; but it will go hard before 
other things become common between Prus- 
sians and Saxons. The Hessians have long 
distinguished themselves by bravery and mill- 
tary spirit, which leads to hardiness, patience, 
and contentment with little. Among the North 
Germans, those who live on the sea-coasts 
seem to me the rudest and mast different from 
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the South Germans; but the Prussians least 
of all. 

“ The Swabian and Franconian is lively, lo- 
quacious, genial ; and the Rheinlander is so in 
a still higher degree ; but among the former 
I think ed will be found more true-hearted- 
ness, inoffensiveness, and simplicity of man- 
ners, especially with the female sex, where it 
borders on natreté. This good nature which, 
as it were, surrenders itself, while others are 
lying in wait, and is hence easily overreached, 
or leaves others the advantage, very naturally 

verise to the false proverb: ‘ The Swabian 
f not come to the years of discretion till 
forty.. Swabians, Franconians, and Rheinlan- 
ders are true sanguineans; and the last altoge- 
ther our German-French, who dance through 
life like their Rhine-gnats. 

“The Bavarian is straight-forward, frank 
but dry, blunt, and he has hitherto been ruder, 
more ignorant, more fond of quarrel! and drink- 
ing, more given up to superstition and old 
things than others; for his land was the home 
of priestcraft and monkery. You may ever 
distinguish the national Bavarian by his ner- 
yous squat body, small round head, and beer- 
belly, immediately beneath which the trowsers 
begin; hence the braces or belt is indispensa- 
ble. The showy belt, is, as in the Tyrol, mat- 
ter of national pomp, so with the girls the bod- 
dice; and both are as little known in the north 
as the platted hair of the maidens—perhaps 
relics of the knight's girdle, bandalier, and 
breast-plate ; for noble knighthood flourished 
chiefly in the south." 

One circumstance, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, cannot fail to have an important 
moral as well as political influence on the cha- 
racter of the Germans; we mean the extinc- 
tion of many hundreds of the petty indepen- 
dent governments which formerly dismember- 
ed Germany by their perpetual] discord, ren- 
dering it contemptible to other nations, the 
prey of every one who chose to attack it. On 
this subject the author justly remarks :— 

“ Germany, united into larger masses, is 
greater, stronger, freer, happier; and the high- 
est consciousness of a cultivated German is no 
longer, ‘I am the servant of a prince.’ Va- 
nished are the smal! great with their little ser- 
vants immersed in debt. They used to speak 
of their span-long territories as of ‘the State ;’ 
had cabinets, called their first councillor minis- 
ter, and perhaps exalted their chancellor to be 
Secretary of State, and in defect of a marine 
would nominate a river-master. We no longer 
see any sovereigns, whose monarchies, invisible 
on the map, produced less than the smallest 
landlord in Vienna has to receive. And yet in 
these states which stood in danger only from 
beggars; there were standing armies of from 
twenty to fifty men (exclusive of the army of 
councillors), whose captain or major never had 
any musters to make except when strangers 
were at court, till which time also the cudgel 
soups of guilty heroes was kept in store. 
Some imitated Frederick, some Joseph, in 
trifles of course; but most of them reigned in 
forests ; and, at court, gentlewomen and gen- 
tlemen of the chamber, court-preachers, tutors, 
stewards, huntsmen and riding-masters, pro- 
duced the same web that princes, counts, court- 





ladies, adjutants, and chamberlains weave at 
higher courts. Like these, too, are vanished 
the portly, red-headed, prince bishops and pre- 
lates, and the imperial freemen of Abdera* 
also; and the knights immediate of the empire 
no longer come roaring in like the wild hunts- 
men. The fewer shepherds the better for the 


flock. 


“No traveller is now asked almost every 
hour about his character, and ‘ Beg pardon, 
who are you?"t The small autocrats, and im- 
perial towns, that put the question, did not 
well know who they themselves were; and 
thus the ‘beg pardon’ was in place. If you 
wished to get soon off, you had to pass yourself 
for a pecans to give yourself out for a mi- 
litary man, or person of character, never failed 
to occasion delay and difficulties. The ques- 
tion, ‘ Who are you?’ has often made me smile, 
but also often meditate; and if we are politi- 
cally better off, it may easily stand worse with 
us in a moral point of view, for we now seldom 
hear , ‘ Beg pardon, who are you? and how is 
your character ?’— 

“ Our ancient petty governments which fet- 
tered the mind, as well as intercourse and state 
institutions, are no more—the small great and 
their councillors, with whom it was more diffi- 
cult to have to do than with Metternich or 
Hardenberg, are gone to rest; and thus the 
better will unfold itself, without blood, storms, 
and distraction by the justice, moderation and 
wisdom of greater princes. Humanity will de- 
velope itself as the march of Nature directs; 
and the march of Nature, neither monarchs, 
nor congresses, nor diplomatists can hinder.” 

After these remarks on Germany in general, 
which oceupy a good deal of the first volume, 
and are, in our opinion, by far the best part of the 
work, the author proceeds to give an account 
of the differnt states, their political condition, 
manufactures, natural scenery, and produc- 
tions. Those who choose to follow him in 
these details will find them someti:nes amus- 
ing and characteristic, yet on the whole meagre 
and unsatisfactory. The two volumes before 
us are devoted to South Germany, and the re- 
maining two upon North Germany, have not 
yet reached us. A very few remarks on each 
of the countries which the author speaks of 
may be interesting to car readers. The first 
in order is Wartemberg, of which the author 
is a subject. 

Wartemberg, only very recently saved from 
destruction, and elevated to the rank of a king- 
dom, in consequence of the good management 
and superior talents of the late Frederick, fa- 
ther of the present king, includes the greater 
part of what was formerly called the circle of 
Swabia; the remainder being contained in Ba- 
den and Bavaria. It has only a million and a 
half of inhabitants, a revenue of nearly one 
million sterling per annum, and a national debt 
of somewhat more than two millions. The 





* Alluding to the humorous work of Wie- 
land, in which he has exposed the consequen- 
tial bearing, the stolidity, and other failings of 
the inhabitants of little free imperial towns. 

t The traveller was so questioned on passing 
the frontiers of each petty state :—“ Um Ver- 
gebung, wer Sind Sie?” 
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chief sources of its support are agriculture, cat- 
tle breeding, the cultivation uf the vine and of 
fruits, some of which are superior to any other 
in Germany; manufactures are to be found 
only in the less fruitful districts. It isa fertile 
land of hill and valley, rich in friendly, quiet, 
pleasing scenery. The roads are excellent, 
and the rows of fruit-trees along each side of 
them give the whole a delightful aspect. 

The Swabians (Suevi) acted an important 
part in the ancient empire, giving it many of 
its best emperors. They are still distinguished 
from all o 
The speech of a true Swabian is broader, more 
natre; his manners blunter, his very person 
clumsier, more awkward; he is more cautious, 
less dextrous and artful, more religious, more 
inclined to superstition than other men. 
rough exterior is at first repulsive enough, but 
the more you know of him, the more will you 
value him for his solid good qualities. In 
German literature the names of Schiller, Wie- 
land, Schelling, &c., do honour to Swabia. 
No people in Germany are more attached to 
their government, and to every thing that is 
domestic. 

The Grand Duchy of Baden stretches along 
the Rhine from Lake Constance to beyond 
Mannheim and the Neckar, and includes the 
greater part of the Black Forest, which occu- 
- almost one-third of the whole country. 

t has only a million of inhabitants, but with a 
revenue proportionally greater, and a national 
debt proportionally smaller than Wartemberg. 
Its resources consist in wine, corn, wood, flax, 
tobacco, madder, fruits, &c.; and there are 
mines of lead, iron, copper, and silver in the 
Black Forest. In regard to striking and beau- 


r Germans by many peculiarities. | 





His | 


| either Vienna or Berlin: 


Letters of a German travelling in Germany. 


national assembly, by their superior address 
and clearer political views ; and even the com- 
mon people in these countries have long been 
accustomed to greater freedom, and are much 
more cultivated than in Bavaria Proper. Un- 
der the liberal government of the late Maxi- 
milian, who formed the present representative 
constitution, somewhat after the model of the 
English, in 1519, the progress in improvement 
was truly astonishing udwig is no unwor- 
thy successor of his father; he has introduced 
the strictest economy, diminishing the public 
expenditure in many departments, particularly 
in his own household and attendants, and in 
the army; and done every thing in his power 
to promote the interests of literature, art and 
science, and public industry. Under him Mu- 
nich is improving in elegance, and it has per- 
haps more attractions for an Englishman than 
the collections of 


| painting and ancient statues are not much in- 


tiful scenery, Baden is superior even to War- | 


temberg: we need only mention the banks of 
the Rhine and of the Neckar, and the situation 
and environs of Baden and Heidelberg. 

There is perhaps more real freedom and 
public spirit in Baden than in any other Ger- 
man state. Its representative assembly has 
set an example of boldness, liberality, and dis- 
interestedness to all Germany. The Baden- 
sers are more lively, speculative, and expert 
than their Swabian neighbours. They bear 
more resemblance to the French than other 
Germans do: they have much of the gaiety of 
the former, with the solidity of the latter. We 
do not know any country where one can travel 
with more pleasure and convenience. 

Bavaria, raised to the dignity of a kingdom 
by Napoleon in 1806, is now become the third 
state of the Germanic Confederacy, and has 
four millions of inhabitants, with an annual re- 
venue of about three millions sterling. Be- 
fore the commencement of the present century, 
the Bavarians were the most sensual, ignorant, 
superstitious people in civilized Europe—their 
country was the home of jesuitism and priest- 
craft. Their connexion with France had paved 
the way for liberty and improvement, when 
the acquisition of the Duchy of Deux-ponts, 
on the French side of the Rhine, of almost the 
whole of Franconia, and part of Swabia, uot 
only increased the power and importance of 
Bavaria, but contributed greatly to enlighten 
and civilize it: the deputies from the Rhine 
and Franconia distinguish themselves, in the 


ferior to those of Paris itself. The picture- 
galleries, besides containing many choice pieces 
of Italian and Spanish art, are unrivalled in re- 
gard to the school of Germany aud the Nether- 
lands, now that they have been enriched with 
the excellent historical collection of the Bois- 
series, formerly in Stuttgart. The university, 
lately transferred from Landshut to Munich, 
has, for the last two years, been attended by 
upwards of seventeen hundred students, and 
numbers among its professors, some of the 
most celebrated men in Germany: we need 
only mention the names of Schelling, Oken, 
Ast, Thiersch, Dillinger, Réschlaub, Schubert, 
Martius, Girres, &c. 

With regard to the Austrian empire, the last 
of which the author speaks in the volumes 
before us, we despair of being able to say any 
thing very interesting to our readers in the 
short space allotted tous. The ancient exclud- 
ing policy is still in force there; nay, we 
should say, more in force than ever. It not 
only prevents improvement but gives encour- 
agement to that sensuality and gluttony for 
which Austria has long been notorious. Yet, 
perhaps, it is the sole policy, by means of 
which thirty millions of such people can be 
held together. From the fiery, indignant Ita- 
lian, and the proud, intractable Hungarian, 
down to the stolid, good-natured, ignorant, con- 
tented Austrian, there are fierce enough ele- 
ments of discord among the different nations 
which make up the empire, and they are kept 
in union only by force of an enormous standing 
army of three hundred thousand men. The 
present Emperor is a gentle, fatherly old man. 
We have heard none of his subjects speak of 
him with any thing but love and affection. 
The meanest peasant has access to him; and, 
except on public occasions, he leads a simpler 


| life than many a nobleman amongst ourselves. 


It is, perhaps, less the Emperor than the no- 
bility who govern in Austria, and less the no- 


| bility than Metternich, the prince-pattern of 


prime ministers. Witness the fate of Joseph 
IJ., the nobility contrived to frustrate all his 
schemes of improvement, and even to render 
his life miserable—and his premature death. 
Changes for the better, however, will, it is 
hoped, in time come over the dominions of the 
Hapsburg descendants. 
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From the Monthly Review. 


WEMORIALS OF CHARLES JOHN,KING 
OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY ; illustra- 
tive of his character ; of his relations with 
the Emperor Napoleon; and of the present 
state of his Kingdoms— With a Discourse on 
the political character of Sweden. By Wil- 
liam George Meredith, Esq. A.M. of Brazen- 
nose College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 425. London: 
Colburn. 1329. 


Tur conviction appears to be every day 
geining ground, that fiction is less amusing, 
as well as less instructive, than truth, and its 
effects are already strikingly visible in our lite- 
rature. An historical taste has, in fact, been 
created, and on every side we observe writers, 
who, a few years ago, would have entertained 
a no higber ambition than to spin out three vo- 
lumes of sentiment, or horrors, for the Miner- 
va press, turning their attention to the actual 
deeds and sufferings of mankind, and makin 
attempts at history. The results at first will, 
of course, be lamentable enough. The man 
who might have chronicled the actions of a 
romance hero or heroine, to the great satisfac- 
tion of a young ladies or gentle- 
men, will find his grey goose quill unable to 
operate upon the tough atactale of real life. 

istory demands the highest genius, united 
with the most extensive knowledge both of men 
and things, and a style formed from the begin- 
ning, for its peculiar purposes. Nothing is 
easier in this, as well as in other departments 
of literature, than to “amaze the unlearned 
and make the learned smile,’ by a pompous 


exhibition of language, or an affectation of phi- 
losophising, as to this end nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to borrow the dress of other men’s 
ideas, and, with the richness and volume of 
this drapery, to conceal the shrinking little- 
ness of our own skeleton reflections. The 
principal commodity of little historians, is 


words. The march of the great family of 
mankind, threugh the wastes and wilderness 
of time, strikes them only as a subject for 
some quaint reflection, or common-place re- 
mark; and they are infinitely less solicitous to 
draw from the errors and miseries of their spe- 
cies, lessons of wisdom for themselves, than to 
paint on their shrivelled fancies the hues of a 
false and meretricious beauty. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the pub- 
lic will derive great and positive advantages 
from the direction which our literature is now 
taking. Great subjects will be selected by 
bad writers, it is true, and thus rendered for a 
time unpopular; but the effect of this will 
quickly pass away, and historians will arise 
who will drive these meddlers off the stage. 
On the continent, more than one historian of 
ability is already employed in sifting and purify- 
ing the records of mankind; and even amongst 
ourselves, who have for many years looked but 
coldly upon this species of composition, there 
are a few names which may be compared with 
the highest of their continental rivals. 

The “ Memorials of Charles John, King of 
Sweden and Norway,” &c., belong to that use- 
ful but humble class of works which furnish 
materials for history. It, in reality, consists of 
three parts, of which the first is an historical 





introduction, containing a brief outline of the 
political history of Sweden from the time of 
Charles XII. down to the present day; while 
the second end third parts are merely collec- 
tions of speeches, letters, addresses, &c., which 
throw considerable light upon the eras to 
which they belong. The ambitious wars, and 
the great misfortunes of Charles X1I., appear 
to have exhausted the energies of Sweden, 
which, for nearly a century after his death, 
was Estese in a species of political lethargy. 
Mr. Meredith justly denominates Charles “ an 
unskilful statesman ;” and if he had added that 
he was “a bad prince,” he would have been 
amply borne out by the facts of history. Upon 
his death, which was a real blessing to bis 
country, confusion united with misrule, in 
hurrying Sweden into the depths of misery, 
and a series of conspiracies, intrigues, and re- 
volutions ensued, which, though too unimpor- 
tant to occupy the thoughts of posterity, were 
deeply felt in their consequences by the Swe- 
dish people. 

From the year 1721, in which peace was 
concluded with Russia, and the provinces of 
Esthonia, Livonia, Ingria, and part of Finland 
ceded to that already too vast empire, to “‘ the 
fatal year of 1808,” the annals of Sweden are 
almost a blank, or, if they record any thing, it 
is a mere tissue of internal troubles and unsuc- 
cessful wars. 

“ Her territory on the side of Russia en- 
croached on, was threatened on the side of 
Norway; her German possessions were occu- 
pied by the French ; her navies were destroy- 
ed, her finances and army were disorganized. 
During this gloomy period, the power of the 
State, successively transferred to different par- 
ties, alternated in strange vicissitudes, not in 
the steady pursuit of any well-digested plan, 
but according as the rival orders of the king- 
dom obtained the ascendancy. Hence the form 
and spirit of the government were vacillating 
and unsettled. The military genius too of 
Scandinavia seemed to have fallen before Fre- 
derickshall ; her armies were no longer disci- 
plined by renowned tacticians, and her legions 
no longer carried that terror among their ene- 
mies, and that confidence of victory within 
themselves, which had once, under the great 
Gustavus, and the two Charles's, established 
on the surest foundation the military fame of 
Sweden. The fatal days of Willmanstrand 
and Fredericshamn, and the idle aggression 
which preceded the fruitless peace of Varela, 
stood arrayed against them: and the battle of 
Hoogland, though it promised a brighter era to 
the Swedish flag, was a victory dearly bought, 
accompanied and followed by losses which 
their navy could ill afford to suffer, and which 
the government had not the means quickly to 
repair.” —pp. 3, 4. 

In this state was Sweden and her govern- 
ment, when, in 1808, the province of Finland 
was invaded by Russia, in consequence of the 
political schemes engendered at Tilsit. Rus- 
sia had, at this period, abandoned the political 
system upon which she had hitherto acted in 
alliance with England, the objects of which 
were, the independence of the North of Ger- 
many, of Hanover, and Holland ; the re-estab- 
lishment of the King of Sardinia, the security 
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of the kingdom of Naples, and the entire eva- 
cuation of Italy by the French troops; toge- 
ther with the establishment of a safe and mo- 
derate order of things on the continent of Eu- 
rope generally. Mr. Meredith appears to re- 
gard inconsistency of Russia, on this occa- 
sion, as something to be wondered at; and ob- 
serves, that whoever will compare her new 
course of conduct with that which she had 
previously pursued, cannot fail to be amused 
by her vacillation. But political absurdity or 
profligacy, is too common to strike or amuse ; 
and when we can assign a sufficient reason for 
the conduct of a monarch, as we cap in the 
present instance, the occurrence assumes the 
most ordinary and every-day aspect. It is ac- 
knowledged, that the acquisition of Finland, 
“ with its fortresses and harbours, and its fron- 
tier coasts on the Gulfs of Bothnia and Fin- 
land,” was important to Russia, and more par- 
ticularly at that period ; and a favourable op- 
portunity of weakening and humiliating an 
ancient rival occurring, it was not in the nature 
of things that an ambitious power like Russia 
should let it slip. The advantages to be gained 
by this step, are justly stated by the author 

“ By the removal of the frontier to a dis- 
tance from the Russian capital, and by throw- 
ing it back in a proportionate degree on the 
enemy's centre, Sweden, thus closely hemmed 
in between two kingdoms, would naturally be 
crushed, and either dwindle into a dependent 
state, or at length be entirely absorbed in the 
Muscovite empire.”"—pp. 6, 7. 

The weakening of Sweden was equally agree- 
able to France. Napoleon no doubt was pleased 
to punish a country, which, by its attachment 
to the interests of England, his most powerful 
and redoubted enemy, had provoked his anger. 
He might also be willing to allow Alexander 
to amuse himself with effecting conquests, 
which would only be bringing him nearer to 
himself, and in all probability creating causes 
of a rupture, which would justify him in lead- 


Modern History of Sweden. 
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ed it, and was crowned under the title of 
Charles XIIL., on the 29th of June, 1809. By 
a treaty with the new monarch, Russia cep. 
trived to legitimate what she had acquired by 
force, and at the same time the King of Swe. 
den consented, at the dictation of his success 


| ful enemy, to make peace with France ané 





Denmark, and consequently to abandon Greaj 
Britain. The people, however, who had long 
been accustomed to trade with Great Britain, 
and to whom her manufactures and produc- 
tions were become necessary, by no means en- 
tered into the views of the sovereign, and con- 
tinued, in spite of the laws, to carry on an ac- 
tive commerce with the common enemy of the 
continent. This state of things could not of 


course long remain concealed from Napoleon, | 


who complained that one sinall portion of the 
southern coast of Scandinavia was doing him 
more harm, to use his own language, than five 
coalitions together. The seeds of dispute with 
France were daily springing up, in spite of 
every effort to repress them, when a new cha- 
racter, “ destined to play an important part in 
the future history of Sweden,” appeared upon 
the stage. This was the French marshal, Ber- 
nadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, who, on the 
decease of the Crown Prince, Christian Av- 
gustus de Holstein Augusterbourg, was elect- 
ed by the States General, in August, 1810, to 
fill up the vacancy thus caused in the succes- 
sion to the throne. Bernadotte arrived in Swe- 
den on the 20th of October, 1810, and his pe- 
sition at this period is thus described by Mr 
Meredith :— 

“ Scarcely had the fu.are monarch arrived, 
when he found it necessary to take a decided 
part in this disagreeable altercation with his 
former country. The Crown Prince hesitated 
not to adopt that conduct which was demanded 


| by the interests of bis new country, but not 


ing his armies into Russia. This design, how- | 


ever, was, at this period most carefully con- 
cealed ; and nothing was visible but an unac- 
countable friendship for the Emperor Alex- 
ander. 

“ Of the indifference which France exhibited 


without sanguine hopes that, by his exertions, 
he might be able to reconcile all differences. 
In addition, however, to the rigorous demands 
of France, a new source of irritation speedily 
arose from the imperious behaviour of Baron 
Alguier, the French Minister at Stockholm. 


| The Crown-Prince, in the first letter which he 


on this occasion to the fate of the Swedish | 


kingdom, and the aggrandizement of Russia, 
or rather of her pledged neutrality in all the 
proceedings relating to that operation, there is 
a most clear, and at the same time most curi- 
ous proof in the answer returned by the Em- 
eror Napoleon to the intreaties of Charles 
XIII. when the King, after having lost Fin- 
land, wrote to the Tuileries, praying for the 
preservation to Sweden of the isles of Aland ; 


the mockery of the answer was brief as it was | 


bitter— Apply to the Emperor Alexander ; he 
is great and generous!’ ”’—p. 8. 

fa spite of the exertions of Great Britain, 
who poured forth millions of her treasures in 


support of her northern ally, Finland was in- | 
vaded and lost; and an internal revolution | 


arising out of the aggressions of a foreign mo- 
narch, the reigning prince, Gustavus IV., re- 
signed, and the throne, together with a consti- 
tution which had been hastily formed, was of- 
fered to the Duke of Sudermania, who accept- 


| 


addressed to Napoleon, dated November 11, 
1-10, complained of the severe instructions 
which that Minister had received: and it seems, 
that as long as he remained in Sweden, (from 


| which he was finally removed on account of 


his offensive conduct to the officers of the Swe- 
dish Government,) he gave the Crown-Prince 
no reason to alter the opinion he hud at first 
conceived of him. 

“ Searcely had the first conciliatory letter 
been sent, when a despatch arrived from Baron 
Lagerbjelke, the Swedish Minister at Paris, 
detailing with minuteness a very stormy in- 
terview with Napoleon, who, in a disjointed 
and interrupted Lesenges of upwards of an 
hour, discoursed on a variety of subjects relat- 
ing to the continental system, complained bit- 
terly that he had been duped and cajoled by 
Sweden, protested that he would acknowledge 
no easton, and alluded strongly to the reports 
then in circulation, of the jealousy of Russia 
relative to his projects of dismembering that 
empire, by forcing the Swedes against her on 
one side, and the Saxons and Poles on the 
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other, in order to re-erect in its original inte- 

ity the kingdom of Poland, of which the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw was to form the nucleus. 
Finally, the Emperor demanded an open state 
of war, or of adhesion to his system ; and called 
on Sweden formally to range herself on the side 
of England, against France and her allies, or 
to unite with him against England. * If with- 
in five days after the official note has been pre- 
sented by M. Alguier, the King has not re- 
solved to be at war with England, M. Alguier 
shall set out immediately, and Sweden shall 
have war with France and her allies. A mari- 
time peace at any price!’ 

“At the same time, the Baron Alguier, in 
conformity with his instructions, presented an 
official note to the same effect, demanding an 
answer within five days, and declaring war in 
the event of Sweden refusing to comply with 
the propositions which it contained. 

“ By this decisive step of Napoleon, marked | 
with his characteristic firmness and energy, no | 
alternative was left for Sweden, but to adopt 
on the instant some positive measure. Some 
severe regulations were framing at the time | 
when these despatches arrived, but the answer 
demanded must be categorical. War was ac- | 
cordingly determined on against England, and 
the commerce of Sweden was abandoned to | 
the discretion ef the British cabinet.”—pp. 
17—20. 

It was clearly understood, both in Sweden | 
and in England, that this war was as contrary | 
to the inclinations, as it was to the interests, of | 
the Swedish government, and under this con- | 
viction the British cabinet resolved to adopt a | 
moderate course towards our ancient northern | 
ally. But this could not prevent the effects of | 
the measure from being severely felt in Swe- 
den, the greater part of whose revenue, arising | 
from the customs, wasat once swept away, while | 
her expenditure was immensely increased by 
the inevitable additions to her army and navy. | 
Atthe same time the commerce of the country 
was nearly annihilated. In this extraordinary 
state of affairs, the Crown-Prince, in 1810, ap- | 
— to Napoleon for aid, describing the ex- 

usted condition of the country, the poverty 
of the treasury, and the weakness of the army ; 
but Napoleon, who only regarded Sweden as a 
feeble slave, whose exertions he could com- 
mand, paid no attention to the application of 
the Crown-Prince. 
condescending to reply to the request of his 
former companion in arms, Napoleon forward- | 
ed through his minister at Stockholm, a series | 
of extravagant propositions and demands upon 
Sweden. 

“ A body of four thousand seamen was de- 
manded to serve in the French fleet at Brest ; | 
the demand was refused, on the grounds of be- 
ing contrary to the letter of the constitution: 
a confederation of the North, between Swe- 
den, Denmark, and the Grand-Duchy of War- | 
saw, the nucleus contemplated for the future | 
kingdom of Poland, was also proposed, but de- | 
clined on the part of the Swedish Govern- | 
ment. At length, in July, 1811, in addition to | 
the disagreeable instructions, by virtue of 
which he acted, the behaviour of the French 
Minister having become personally offensive, 
his recall was formally demanded, and he was 





| 
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On the contrary, without 


| the Swedish 
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replaced by M. de Cabre; who was, however, 
rather unceremoniously dismissed in Decem- 
ber, 1812, for conduct which, in an official pa- 
per of a Swedish Minister of that period, is 
stigmatized as being ‘rather less in accord- 
ance with the law of nations than is usually 
conceded to ambassadors.’ Of Baron Alguier, 
besides the complaints made inst him by 
Baron Engestrém, the Crown-Prince, in his 
letter to Napoleon of the 24th March, 1812, ex- 
pressly states that ‘ that Minister hurt the na- 
tional pride, and that his arrogance spoilt every 
thing. His communications bore no mark of 
that respect which crowned heads mutually 
owe one another; and by fulfilling the inten- 


| tions of Napoleon as his own passions dictated 
| to him, he spoke in the style of a Roman pro- 


consul, without recollecting that it was not to 
slaves that he was addressing himself.’ "—pp. 
24, 25. 

The insolence of the French Minister is con- 
jectured by Mr. Meredith to have formed a 
part of Napoleon's system, by which he appears 
to have desired to precipitate the Crown- 
Prince into some step, compromising the new 
interests of his country. There appears to 
have been some secret enmity existing between 
Napoleon and Bernadotte, even previous to the 
departure of the latter from France, on which 
oceasion Napoleon is said to have remarked :— 
“* We have not understood each other; now it 
is too late: he has his own interests, his own 
policy, and I have mine.” 

When a misunderstanding, whether amon 
nations or individuals exists, circumstances al- 
most invariably occur to bring about an open 
rupture: and it is remarkable enough, that 
with a kind of instinctive aversion to doubt and 
uncertainty, men discover a disposition to push 
matters to extremities and see the worst of 
what isto happen. In the present instance, 
the animosity of the French government was 
quickly made apparent by its conduct towards 


| the merchant navy of Sweden, and by “the 


systematic injustice of the officers who pre- 
sided in the French prize-courts.’ The mier- 
chantmen of Sweden and Denmark were at- 
tacked, and carried into French ports, and al- 


| though complaints and representations were 


made by the Swedish minister at Paris, no re- 
dress could be obtained. At length, however, 
overnment determined upon 
making reprisals, and one of the numerous pri- 
veteers which had for a long while infested 
the shores of the Baltic, was taken and brought 
into a Swedish port. Other causes of dissen- 
tion followed, and at length the patience of the 


| ministers being exhausted, Sweden took a de- 


cided ~ and applied for the assistance of 
Russia. When this event became known to 
Napoleon, he charged the Crown-Prince with 
“ private enmities, violent passions, and ill-di- 
rected ambition ;” and the latter replied in a 
letter, which Mr. Meredith considers to have 
been equivalent to a declaration of war. 

“ This able composition, which may be not 
inaptly denominated an epistolary manifesto, 
and which put an end to all farther communi- 
cations between Sweden and France, embraces 


| a variety of subjects, and minutely answers 


all the charges emanating from Napoleon 


' through the medium of the official letter of the 
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Duc de Bassano. It is replete with reflections 
and allusions, which must have been gall to the 
bitter spirit of the Emperor: it indignantly 


abandons all the attempts which the Crown- | 


Prince had so long and so fruitlessly made to 
gain his confidence and his friendship, and 


bids him to look to the good dispositions of the | 


Emperor Alexander and the British Cabinet 
for peace. 
tial pacification ; the cause of Sweden was in- 
timately connected with the policy of Russia 
and England, and to them must the E:aperor 
Napoleon resort. 

“ Since the invasion of Pomerania, Sweden 
had lost no time in consolidating her connex- 
ions with those Courts whose assistance would 
be the most effective in aiding her against 
Fraaoce, and whose ulterior alliance would be 
the most lastingly important to her interests 
Napoleon held out the forlorn hope of the res- 
titution of Finland, but Russia engaged to 
unite the kingdom of Norway to Sweden, and 
to guarantee the peaceable possession of it to 
that Crown. 
Norway, had been proposed to France, through 


M. de Signeul, but it was rejected with indig- | 


nation, and the Duc de Bassano termed it ‘ an 
outrage.’ In his answer to this particular, the 
Crown-Prince in his last mentioned letter says, 
‘ that Sweden, convinced that it was only to 


you, Sire, that she owed the loss of Finland, | 


could never believe in your friendship for her, 
unless you obtained her Norway as an indem- 
nification for the mischief which your policy 
had done her.’ We have before stated our 
conviction of the justness of this remark, nor 


perhaps, is any farther proof of its truth neces- 
The Duc de Rovigo, however, in his | 
Memoirs recently published, acknowledges the 
fact with a frankness and honesty so impress- 


sary. 


ed with the stamp of truth, that we are induced 
to record it. ‘The fact is,’ says that writer, 
* that after having relinquished the immerse 
advantages which the war had given us over 
the Russians, and done so for no other pur- 
pose than to obtain their alliance, we failed of 
securing it, although we had sacrificed to them 
the Turks and Swedes, our natural allies: and 
we were now forming a connexion with the 
Austrians, who appear to be our irreconcilea- 
ble enemies.’ "'—pp. 37—39. 

Peace with Great Britain almost immedi- 
ately followed this step, and the ports of Swe- 
den were thrown open to vessels of all flags 
and nations, “ with certain restrictions and re- 
servations in favour of Swedish shipping.” In 
the military operations which preceded and 
followed the battle of Leipsic, the conspicuous 
part performed by the Crown-Prince is well 
known. The result was the annexation of 
Norway to Sweden, which, in fact, was the 
prize for which the Swedish army fought on 
the banks of the Rhine. Upon this transac- 


tion, no less happy for Norway than honoura- | 


ble for Sweden, Mr. Meredith observes :— 


“ And thus, by pursuing a steady and skilful | 


system of policy through troublous times and 
in trying circumstances, did Sweden not only 
raise herself from the lowest and most perilous 
state of her fortunes, but by a happy combina- 


tion of events found herself at the end of the | 


long and doubtful strife which shook the Con- 


No hopes now remained of a par- | 


A like demand, with respect to | 
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| tinent, restored to that rank among the nations 
| of the North, which, by a long series of misgo- 
vernment, and military disasters, she appeared 
to have forfeited for ever. We have seen her 
at the commencement of the transactions, of 
which we have given a slight outline, thrown 
back from her eastern frontier by her mighty 
and ambitious neighbour the Russian, and me. 
naced on the side of Norway by her ancient 
| enemy the Dane, while her Continental pos- 
sessions were occupied by the armies of France 
It was not the integrity only of her empire 
that was endangered, for that was already dis- 
membered, but it was her very political exist- 
ence as a nation that was at stake: she sur. 
vived the storm, but the calm which ensued 
was little less perilous than the turbulence of 
the ocean. She found herself shackled witha 
treaty of peace, the conditions of which lef 
her to balance between the utter ruin of her 
commerce, and a state of war with one who 


| was then known to be unvanquished, and was 


by all deemed invincible. The former alterna. 
tive was hesitatingly chosen; but even that, 
fraught as it was with evil, did not il to 
preserve her. Her friendly relatio th 
France, too powerful to be an ally, and in- 
terested to be a friend, were daily becoming 


| more precarious, when she was rescued from 


the difficulties that beset her, by the approach 
of that grand crisis, wherein, vast as were the 
preparations and the strength exerted on either 
side, her situation and other circumstances 
made it of no inconsiderable importance into 
| which scale Sweden might throw the sword. 

* She had now the choice of her own terms; 
she fought for the deliverance of Germany, 
and she emerged from that momentous strag- 
gle with a well organized and victorious army, 
with new laurels added to her ancient crown, 
enrolled among the principal European powers 
by firm and honourable treaties; and having 
obtained by the union of Norway that com- 
pactness and independence of territory, which 
many great statesmen in Sweden had frequent- 
| ly, though vainly projected; and which of it- 
| self more effectually than treaties guarantees 
the security and glory of the Northern Penin- 
sula.""—pp. 47—49. 

Into the merit of Mr. Meredith's specula- 
tions respecting the ancient system of policy 
pursued by Sweden, we shall not now pause to 
enter, though they appear to be founded upon 
a correct knowledge of the true interests of 
that kingdom: the concluding remarks, how- 
ever, are too clever to be passed over :-— 

“In proportion as they advanced towards 
maturity, the Continental influence of Sweden 
declined: the balance between France and 
Austria had been thrown into the hands of 
other and greater powers. But notwithstand- 
ing the loss of many of her provinces, the pos- 
session of Pomerania, with the Isles of Rugen 
and Usedom, and the port of Wisnar, necessa- 
| rily, though fruitlessly, involved Sweden in 
the Continental struggles and diverted her at- 
tention to foreign affairs, from what concerned 
| her much more nearly at home. Witb her di- 

minished forces and influence, it was a fruit- 
| less attempt to prevent the remaining pro- 
vinces from being absorbed. Still Sweden per- 
| severed: she dreamed of a balance which had 
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been long since destroyed, and the union of 
Norway no longer haunted her visions, as it did 
those of Gustavus and of Charles. Those of 
her original ideas were preserved which the 
course of events shoald have taught her coun- 
sellors to forget, while they seemed entirely to 
have abandoned those which, in the actual pos- 
ture of affairs, were alone practicable or desi- 
rable. Until, therefore, she was relieved from 
the spell with which this once natural alliance 
bound her, Sweden was positively in an unna- 
tural situation. The events of later times 
proved it. She was involved in Continenal po- 
licy in which she had no interest, and which 
cost her heavy sacrifices, with no prospect of 
future advantage. She was alternately dis- 
membered with the consent of France, as a 
peace-offering to Russia, or urged by this same 
ancient ally against Russia and England; two 
out of the three nations whose friendship Na- 
ture points out to her principally to cultivate. 
And this connexion with France was called a 
patural alliance! No alliance could be more 
unnatural, or less advantageous to Sweden. 
The truth wes at length apparent: Sweden 
deserted the policy of history, and adopted the 
policy of circumstance, the policy sugg’ sted 
by her actual situation. And what were the 
results? She was regenerated, and her happi- 
ness and her consequence were fixed on the 
solid foundation on which they now rest."— 
pp. 53 —55. 
The present peninsular kingdom of Sweden 
and Norway is thus ably described :— 
“ Thus free and united, unfettered by a geo- 
phical incorporation with the States of the 
mpire of Germany, absolved from all con- 
nexion with that Confederation, the variety of 
whose interests and the intermixture of whose 
territories caused perpetual differences, Swe- 
den is not, as formerly, borne by the tide of 
continental systems winding round the subjects 
of political collision. Unembarrassed by the 
possession of distant points of attack, and free 
from the glance of ambition, she is secure and 
concentrated in herself. She may choose her 
pert or stand aloof, she may interfere or perse- 
vere in preserving her neutrality with greater 
ease and dignity. She is not liable to be dis- 
turbed by paltry debates concerning the free- 
dom of navigation of rivers, or the | en of mi- 
litary roads intersecting her territories; she 
does not see her towns garrisoned, and her 
provinces occupied by the friendly forces of an 
overwhelming neighbour. The outline of her 
kingdom is no imaginary line drawn through a 
lake with all its entanglement of islands, or 
meandering among streams or over moun- 
tains. The icy and northern oceans, the Bal- 
tic Sea, the Sound, and the Cattegat, guard 
her boundaries, and alike preclude all idea of 
oe on her part, and one all 
hts of aggression on the part of others. 
On the side of Russia alone she has a land 
frontier ; but marked as it is by the course of 
rivers, and minutely set out in the act of de- 
marcation of 1819, nothing but the most obsti- 
nate violation of the law of nations, could pos- 
sibly tempt either party to meditate its trans- 
gression.” —pp. 58, 59. 
The advantages of the position of this king- 
dom, which places it out of the great highway 
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of European warfare, and far from its perpetu- 
ally blood-stained battle fields, are ably and 
feelingly summed up by Mr. Meredith. 

“ The general security of Sweden is the 
guarantee for her internal repose. The pea- 
sant cultivates his fields without any appre- 
bension that the marching or countermarching 
of hostile or friendly armies will plunder his 
stores or trample over his crops. Hence, and 
from the especial protection accorded by the 
late and the present monarch to the different 
branches of agricultural industry, so great a 
progress has been made, that from being una- 
ble to supply herself with corn, as was the case 
not many years since, Sweden now annually 
grows sufficient to leave a considerable surplus, 
after the quantity necessary for the year’s con- 
sumption has been deducted. 

“In the cities of Sweden, the merchant 
fears neither siege nor bombardment, nor that 
legitimate plunder, so often levied under the 
name of contributions on the cities of the Con- 
tinent. And even most of her seaport towns, 
lying as they do on the banks of arms of the 
sea, but at a considerable distance from the 
main, and well protected by fortifications to 
guard the entrance, are less liable to assault 
than those harbours which are scarcely a 
bomb-shot distance from the ocean.”—pp. 59 
—O6l. 

It is melancholy to observe, that as agricul- 
ture advances, and multiplies the means of 
subsistence, vice steps in to pervert them to 
its purposes. The overplus of corn is convert- 
ed, in Sweden as elsewhere, into spirituous li- 
quors, which not only corrupt and debase the 
peasant of the present generation, but sap and 
undermine the character of the generations 
yet to come. It is not, however, by discou- 
raging agriculture, by preventing the produc- 
tion of surplus corn, that this ev is to be re- 
medied—but by creating another check, no 
less powerful, and far more honourable to hau- 
man nature—moral character. To the forma- 
tion of this character the geographical position 
of the country is highly fayourable ; for to be 
free from the inroads of war, is not merely to 
be out of the reach of the bodily miseries 
which the march of armies, and the ravages of 
enemies, occasion; it is also to be, in a great 
measure, beyond the reach of those vices 
which follow war more surely than the pesti- 
lence. The high moral tone observable in the 
middle and lower orders of our own country, is 
partly attributable to our insular position. In 
the following passage the other advantages of 
our country are ably painted. 

“To our English readers, whose shores 
have for so many centuries been unscathed by 
foreign invasion, and whose plains have never 
been the ‘seat of war,’ the advantages arising 
from internal tranquillity may not, perhaps, 
appear in so forcible a light. But let us fora 
moment put ourselves in the place of those na- 
tions who have found 
‘ Their long fair fields plough'd up as hostile 

ground, 
Disputed foot by foot ;’ 
Let us identify ourselves with those people» 
unconcerned, perhaps, in the fray, but whose 
lands have been marked out as lists for the bat- 
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tle of contending armies, and we may perhaps 
feel the value of the great exemption. If we 
turn our eyes to the Continent of Europe, 
where shall we find a spot which has not, in its 
turn, been ravaged, trampled over, and de- 
spoiled by the fury of enemies, and exhausted 
by the succour of friends? Ismail, in the ex- 
treme East, Rochelle in the farthest West, 


have alike been the scenes of slaughter and of 


famine ; while Copenhagen, Stralsund, Dant- 
zic, vie in their reiterated tales of horror with 
Genoa, and with Numantia, or Saragossa, the 
meteors of ancient and modern history. There 
are Magdeburgh, Mantua, and Mentz, each 
sadly immortalized in letters of fire and blood. 
There is the soil of Flanders, of Savoy, of Pied- 
mont, and of the Iberian Peninsula, so often, 
both in later times, and of old, trod, and re- 
trod, and glutted with gore. There are the 
plains around Leipsic, to which four of the 
greatest battles ever fought by man, have 
riven a frightful celebrity. And there are the 
Tagus, the Seine, the Rhine, the famous Elbe 
and Danube, the Oder, and the Vistula, which 
have all, and each of them, so often marked 
the lines of military operations by their blood- 
stained streams. The traveller is lost amid his 


reminiscences of horror as he passes through | 


endless fields of battle. But these sensations 
are quickly effaced, for the desolation of the 
moment is succeeded by ages of glory.”—pp 
58—ti2 

Passing over the author's remarks on the 
naval power and political constitution of Swe- 
den, we come to bis brief recapitulation of the 


character of Charles John, Crown-Prince of 


Sweden 

“ Having now endeavoured to assist the 
reader in forming a clear conception of the 
character of a country, of which we are too 
ignorant, our attention is naturally attracted 
to a consideration of the individual by whom 
that character has principally been formed 
The time has long arrived that Charles John 
of Sweden should be extricated from the pen 
of fugitive pamphleteers and political adventu- 
rers. Envy, indeed, will not yet be silent, but 
her whisper will not reach posterity. In Eng- 
land, we have been too apt to consider this 
king os one of the mushroom monarchs of Na 
poleon, fortunate in not being as evanescent as 
Vis fungous brethren. We forget that he was 
the free choice of a free people, and that per- 


haps no event was more galling in the life of 


Napoleon, than the election of his ancient bro- 
ther in arms to the throne of the Vasas 
those who are unprejudiced, and who pay ho- 
mage tothe talents of the King of Sweden, 


consider him only asa skilful general, and a | 


subdolous politician. What else he may be, 
and what are the sentiments of th 
this notice with regard to him, it is unneces- 
sary to state. We have no wish to interfere in 
the opinion which the reader may himself form 
from the following documents, which most 
command, if not his admiration, at least his 
attention. 
Sweden from the moment he landed on the 
Quay of Helsingbourg, to his very last meet- 
ing with the representatives of his people 


e shall find him during the course of his ex- | 
traordinary career, im all possible situations, and _ 





| Sweden is deeply 


Even | 


writer of 


In them we may trace the King of 
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under the influence of all the feelings with 
which men can sympathise. As a warrior, ag 
a statesman, as a patriot, as a father, as a pro. 
moter of science, and as a patron of the arts 
in his tent, in his cabinet, invoking an impla- 
cable despot, planning the studies of his son; 
in the hall of agriculture, in the theatres of 
universities, in the academies of science, he 
alike fixes our interest. We are surprised to 
hear one whom we have considered only as a 
successful soldier, giving utterance to feelings 
of refined sensibility in language of majestic 
eloquence.” —pp. 89—91. 

The perusal of the documents which com. 
pose the second and third parts of this interest. 
ing and valuable work, cannot fail to impress 
the reader with a high respect for the charac- 
ter of Bernadotte ; but there is not perhaps in 
the whole volume any thing which is better 
calculated to produce this feeling than the fol- 
lowing letter to Napoleon :— 


“THE CROWN-PRINCE TO THE EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON. 
« Feb. 11, 1812 


“ Sire,—The reports which have just ar- 
rived b-ing intelligence that a division of the 
army under the orders of the Prince of Eck- 
mahl, invaded the territory of Swedish Pome- 
rania on the night of the 26-27th of January 
This division has pursued its march, has en- 
tered the capital of the dachy, and has occu 
pied the isle of Ragen. 

“ The King waits for your Majesty to make 
known the causes which have induced you to 


} act in a manner so diametrically opposite to 


existing treaties. My ancient relations with 


| your Majesty authorize me in supplicating you 
| not to delay an explanation of the motives, in 


order that | may give the King my opinion oa 
the line of policy which Sweden ought now to 


| adopt 


“ The outrage gratuitously committed on 

eit by the people, and dow- 
bly, Sire, by myself, who am charged with the 
honourable duty of defending them. Although 
Ihave contributed to render France triumpb- 
ant, although | have constantly desired to see 


| her respected and happy, it never has entered 


into my thoughts to sacrifice the interests, the 
honour, and the independence of the country 
which has adopted me. Your Majesty, so goo 
a judge in this affair, has already penetrated 
into my resolutions. Little jealous as I amo! 
the glory and the power which surround you, 
I am jealous, Sire, of not being regarded asa 
vassal. Your Majesty commands the greater 
part of Europe, but your dominion does not 
extend to the country whither I have bees 
called. My ambition is bounded to the desir 
of defending it, and I regard that as the bot 


| which Providence has marked out for me. Th 


effect produced by the invasion, of which! 
complain, upon this , may have incalev 
lable consequences ; although I may ben 
Coriolanus, nor the people whom I commané 
Volsci, yet Lhave a sufficiently good opiniond 
the Swedes to assure you, Sire, that they art 
capable of daring every thing, and of enterprit 
ing every thing, to avenge affrents which they 
have not provoked, and to prenerve rights 
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which they cling perhaps as tenaciously as to 
their existence.’’—pp. 148, 149 

The Crown-Prince was at this period placed 
in avery difficult and peculiar position. His 


den, while his ambassadors at Stockholm sys- 
tematically pursued the most insolent and ex- 
travagant course of conduct, it became evident 
that peace was no longer desired by the French 


former relations with Napoleon would, in the | Government; and Bernadotte wrote the fol- 
lowing closing letter to Napoleon :— 


eyes of many, appear to require his unmiti- 
gated co-operation in all the Emperor's plans, 
and would throw the appearance of ingratitude 
upon his joining with the enemies of his for- 
mer companion in arms; but he had duties to 
perform, both to himself and to his country, 
which imperiously commanded his secession 


from the imperial camp, and his alliance with | 


Russia, or any other power, by whose aid he 
could hope to rescue Sweden from its enthral- 
went to France. He appears, however, to have 
withdrawn himself with regret from the influ- 
ence of Napoleon ; but when he had once re- 
solved to take this step, and had broken the 
spell, as it were, that bound him to France, he 
no longer hesitated to adopt the boldest and 
most decisive measures. His letter to the Em- 
peror of the French is dated February 11th, 
1812; and in less than a month afterwards he 
wrote the following letter to Alexander :— 


“THE CROWN-PRINCE TO THE EMPEROR 
ALEXANDER. 


“ Stockholm, March 7, 1812. 


“The occupation of Swedish Pomerania by 
the French troops induces the King to des- 
patch the Count de Léwenhielm, his principal 
Aid-de-camp, to your Imperial Majesty. This 
officer, who enjoys the entire confidence of his 
Sovereign, is ordered to make known to your 
Majesty the causes which have served as a 
pretext to this invasion, in diametrical opposi- 
tion to existing treaties. 

“ The successive union of the coasts of the 
Medittrranean, of Holland, and of the Baltic ; 
the hemming in of the interior of Germany, 
ought to have convinced princes, the Jeast 
clear-sighted, that the old system being dis- 
carded, was about to give way to a new sys- 
tem, which, destroying all degrees of balance, 
would unite a crowd of nations under one sin- 
gle chief. The tributary monarchs, alarmed at 
this ever-increasing domination, await in con- 
sternation the development of this vast plan. 

“In the midst of this universal mourning, 
the eyes of men are turned towards your Ma- 
jesty ; already are they raised, and they look 
up to you, Sire, with the confidence of hope. 
But allow me to observe to your Majesty, that 
to secure any success in life, there is nothing 
like the magic of the first instant; so long as 
its power continues, every thing depends on 
the person who dares to act: the astonished 
are incapable of reflection, and all yield to the 
will and the impulse of that charm which they 
fear, or which they admire. 

“ Deign, Sire, to receive with kindness the 
expression of my gratitude for the sentiments 
which your Majesty bears towards me. If any 
thing remains for me to wish, it is for the con- 
tinuation of a happiness which | shall always 
deserve from the value which I attach to it.” 
—pp. 151, 152. 

As, notwithstanding the ietters of the 
Crown-Prinee, and the representations ef the 
Swedish Ambassador at Paris, Napoleon con- 
Unued to aet in a hostile manner towards Swe- 





“ THE CROWN-PRINCE TO THE EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON. 


“ Stockholm, March 24th, 1812. 

“ The notes have just arrived, and I hasten 
to disclose my Opinions on them with all the 
frankness which distinguishes my character. 

“ When the wishes of the Swedish people 
called me to the succession of the throne, I 
hoped, on quitting France, to be able always 
to reconcile my personal affections with the in- 
terests of my new country; my heart nourish- 
ed the hope that it cold identify itself with 
the feelings of this people, and preserve at the 
same time the recollections of its first affec- 
tions, never losing sight of the glory of France, 
or of the sincere attachment which it has vow- 
ed to your Majesty—an attachment founded 
on a brotherhood in arms, which so many 
m ghty deeds have adorned. 

“It was with this hope that I arrived in 
Sweden. I found a nation generally attached 
to France, but still more to its liberty and its 
laws ; ambitious, Sire, of your friendship, but 
never desiring to obtain it at the expense of 
their honour and independence. Your Majes- 
ty’s minister has chosen to outrage this na- 
tional sentiment, and his arrogance has spoilt 
every thing; his communications do not bear 
any marks of the respect which crowned heads 
mutually owe one another; in fulfilling your 
Majesty's intentions, in accordance with his 
own passions, the Baron Alguier spoke like a 
Roman Proconsul, without reflecting that he 
was not addressing himself to slaves. 

“ This minister, then, has been the princi- 
pal cause of the distrust which Sweden has 
begun to entertain of your Majesty's inten- 
tions towards her: subsequent occurrences 
have naturally added to it an additional 
weight. 

“| have already, Sire, had the honour of 
representing to your Imperial Majesty, by my 
letters of the 19th of November and the sth of 
December, 1210, the situation of Sweden, and 
the desire which she had of finding a supporter 
in your Majesty; in your Majesty's silenceshe 
has observed only an undeserved indifference, 
and she has found it necessary to prepare her- 
self against the storm which is ready to burst 
on the Continent. 

“ Sire, hamanity has already suffered too 
much. For these twenty years, the earth has 
been glutted with human blood ; and it is only 
wanting to the glory of your Majesty to pre- 
vent its farther effusion. 

“If your Majesty think proper that the 
King should make known to the Emperor 
Alexander the possibility of a reconciliation, I 
augur sufficiently well of the magnanimity of 
that Monarch, to dare to assure you that he 
will listen to overtures, equally advantageous 
for your empire, and for the North: if an event 
so unexpected and so universally desired could 
take place, how would the people of the Conti- 
nent bless your Majesty! Theit gratitude 
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would be increased by the fear under which 
they at present suffer of the return of a scourge 
which has borne so heavily on them, and whose 
ravages have left such cruel traces. 

“ Sire—one of the happiest moments I have 
known since I left France, was that which as- 
sured me that your Majesty had not altogether 
forgotten me. Your Majesty hes judged right 
of my heart; you have discovered how much 
it must be harassed by the grievous prospect 
of seeing the interests of Sweden on the point 
of being separated from those of France, or of 
sacrificing those of a country which has re- 

d in me the most unbounded confidence. 
ire, although a Swede by honoar, by duty, 
and by religion, I yet identify myself by my 
wishes with that lovely France which gave me 
birth, and which I have faithfully served from 
my childhood: each step I make in Sweden, 
the homages which I receive there awake in 
my mind those bright recollections of glory, 
which have been the principal cause of my 
elevation ; and I never conceal from myself 
that Sweden, in nominating me, wished to pay 
a tribute of esteem to the French people.”— 
pp. 151—156. 

Most persons have read the letter of Philip 
to Aristotle, inviting the philosopher to super- 
intend the education of Alexander of Mace- 
don. Bernadotte had probably this famous 
letter in his mind, when he composed the fol- 
lowing admirable directions to the Baron Ce- 
derhjelm, on the subject of his son Oscar's 
education : 


“THE CROWN-PRINCE TO THE BARON CEDERH- 
JELM. 


“ Stockholm, Oct. 29th, 1812. 


“ T have begged the King to appoint you go- 
vernor of my son, the Prince Oscar; and his 
Majesty is pleased to ouey with my request. 
Your merit has determined his choice 

“ You are about to form the mind of my son, 
and to develop his character; his happy dispo- 
sitions will assist you. By exerting yourself 
to inculcate in him the manners and the cus- 
toms of the country, in a word, the national 
character, you will satisfy my desires; let his 
education be entirely Swedish, and the nation 
will owe you all the good which such an edu- 
cation must produce. 

“ You will strengthen in his heart the senti- 
ments of religion, of morality, and of love for 
the laws of his cuuntry. 

“ You will supply his thoughts with the ex- 
amples of good Kings; and you will also ex- 
cite in his soul that thirst for true glory, which 
ought always to have for its object the desire 
of being useful to his fellow creatures, and of 
contributing to their happiness. 

“ My son is of an age when the impressions 
that are received, last for life: you should, 
therefore, guard against his forming false ideas 
of what is called character; the firmness, which 
ought to be the basis of that ofa prince, should 
never be considered a virtue, except when it is 
employed to a good purpose. 

“It will be easy for you to make him under- 
stand, that his duty is always in accordance 
with the impulse of his heart, when the succour 
of the unfortunate is in question; and that his 
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benefactions onght to bear the stamp of mag. 
nanimity, and never that of ostentation or of 
prodigality. 

“The indigent classes ought to excite the 
solicitude of a Prince. J desire that my son 
may be impressed with this principle. 

“A Prince should be proof against either 
fear or suspicion; he should not hesitate to 
expose his own life to ensure the glory and 
the well-being of his country. He should 
judge without passion, and with that imposing 
calmness which distinguishes good sovereigns 
Apply yourself, my ‘ord, to impress these prin. 
ciples on the heart of my son; I entrust him 
to you at a period when he has strength to re. 
ceive them, that you may cherish all those 
ideas which may combine for the happiness of 
Sweden. Repeat to him unceasingly, that one 
of the greatest scourges which heaven can in. 
flict on a nation, is a feeble prince: that the 
overthrow of states, civil war, and the slavery 
of nations, are usually the fatal consequence of 
the timidity of sovereigns; that war is the 
most terrible of all evils which can befall a 
state, but that there are occasions when it isa 
salutary remedy, to restore a to a nation, 
to force it to resume its ancient character, and 
to preserve it from the evil of losing its name 
by sinking into a province of another empire; 
that when a kingdom is thus menaced, and 
when it cannot avoid shame without an appeal 
to the fate of war, the prince has no longer the 
power of election; he must dare every thing 
to maintain the independence of his country 
It is then that the energies of his soul should 
develope themselves; it is then that every 
circumstance demands that he should surround 
himself with men of probity and courage, 
whatever may be their political opinions on 
other points, since his great end is to pre- 
serve his country; and the true means to 
preserve a country is to combine against the 
oppressor. 

“You will guard my son against reposing 
his confidence in the indiscreet and the prodi- 
gal; the first will betray it from self-love, the 
iast from their mercenary dispositions. 

“Religion, history, geography, statistics, 
mathematics, the elements of ancient and mo- 
dern literature, drawing, and bodily exercise, 
will form the education of my son for two 
years; after which I will beg the King to per- 
mit another system to be followed. 


“ The study of religion leads to that of a 


mild and beneficent morality. With such sen- 
timents you will fill the heart of my son. 

“ He should be acquainted with the history 
of all nations; but in pursuing this study you 
ought to direct him principally to distinguish 
that of their governments, their laws, and the 
influence they have had on the manners and 
public happiness. The art of war ought more 
cagpeerr og! to fix the attention of my son 

n our days a Prince ought to be a General 
we have seen the fatal results of opposing 4 
General, who was responsible to his master, 
against a chief whose decision was absolute 
My son, then, must be accustomed betimes to 
brave the seasons, and to make the most of bis 
bodily strength, lest a too sedentary life should 
influence his active powers, or those habits of 
personal inspection of affairs so necessary for 4 
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Prince. Journeys over mountains, visits to | 
mines, eas ogg, Bype riding, are exercises 
which develope t po of the mind, by 
reminding him of war, and awakening the idea 
of rf, which must ever be present to be- 
come familiar.” 

Entering still further into detail, the Prince 


OTThe study of Googre 
« study o hy should be regu- 
larly followed up by statistics, and capscialiy 
by those of Sweden. With these my son | 
d be acquainted in their more trifling de- 
tails, in order that he may form a just idea of | 
the resources of the kingdom, and not yield to 
illusions dangerous for the people and for 
himself. It is my wish that this part of his | 
education should not be confined to a mere | 
superficial knowledge: as it is necessary | 
that his knowledge of this branch should be 
thorough, it should be impressed on his memo- | 
ry by travels, and by intercourse with the best | 
informed men of each state. In the provinces, 
the peasants and enlightened agriculturists of 
the district which he is visiting, will give him | 
ideas on the fertility of their soil, on the na- 
ture of their productions, on the price of their 
provisions, on the taxes with which their lands | 
are charged, &c. In the towns, the govern- 
ors will instruct him on the general adminis- | 
tration of their province, and lawyers of emi- | 
nence will form his society during his stay | 
there. Their conversation will serve to give | 
him an outline of the jurisprudence and the 
laws of Sweden, until the time when his age 
shall permit him to prosecute the study of the 
law. It will be necessary to take advantage of | 
the curiosity which the dawn of knowledge 
will excite in the mind of my son, to conduct 
him to all oe where there will be any thing 
tolearn. These excursions may be made an 
inducement to read, before and after, whatever 
may relate to the objects in question. When 
he visits ships, he should acquire a knowledge 
of the most celebrated naval battles: and a 
skilfal seaman should accompany him, to ex- 
plain the maneeuvres which decided those en- 
gagements. When he inspects a fortress, he 
should be accompanied by an engineer, to ex- | 
plain to him on the spot the science of fortifi- | 
cation, and of the attack and defence of places. 
He will find in Smith all the necessary infor- 
mation on finances and manufactures. The 
works of Winckelmann will give him a just 
idea of the fine arts; and he will form his lite- 
a toate by reading the most celebrated au- 


| 
j 
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his time to foreign literature. He will there 
learn to distinguish the characteristics of other 
nations, and to converse with foreigners on 
subjects which are out of the usual routine of 
the conversation of princes.”—pp. 170—176. 

The remainder of the letter is taken up with 
more minute directions, which, though fighly 
interesting as illustrative of the character and 
habits of the writer; would lead us into too 
great a length. 

With these extracts we conclude our notice 
of the work of Mr. Meredith, which, unpre- 
tending as it is, is indispensable to all those 
who would comprehend the contemporary his- 
tory of Sweden, and the character of its able 
and beneficent monarch, 


—— 


From the Westminster Review. 


POLITICAL EXCITEMENT IN 
FRANCE.* 


[The readers of the Museum will re r 
that the Westminster Review is the leading 
journal of the Radical party in England.) 


Or all expectations the most unreasonable, 
is, that a nation will give up its independence, 
to please its enemies. What is its indepen- 
dence, and who are its enemies,—are ques- 





| tions on which there is often an extensive dif- 


ference of opinion between the nation most im- 
mediately concerned and foreigners. The 
safest way, therefore, for a foreigner to judge, 
is to suppose himself in the place of the other 
party, and surmise as nearly as he can, what 
could be his own sensations if the cireym- 
stances were his own. This may not be the 
way to keep up the spirit of national intoxica- 
tion which governors are apt to call patriotism, 
and which enables them to play off the people 
of one country against those of another for 
purposes of their own. But it is an exceed- 
ingly good way of enabling a sane man to ex- 
ercise a wholesome judgment on what is likely 
to be the future. conduct of other men, and 
saving him the trouble of miscaleulations 
thereupon. 

If the last William had been driven from the 
throne of England, by the arms of Louis the 
XIV., acting successfully upon the principle 
that what ought to be the government of Eng- 
land is a secret known to Frenchmen ; and if 
it had happened, as it did not, that William 


| had left a son behind him, who had beet re- 


| ceived and acknowledged as the heir td the 


! ve pleasure in reading, and 
which he may peruse alone. He must give an | 
account of what he has read by word of mouth 
rather than by writing; for a power of speak- 
ms is & primary attainment for a prince | 

Sweden. I think therefore, that for the 
purpose of improving him in the art of speak- 
ig, you should invite as his visiters, once | 
or oy week from seven o'clock till 
nine in evening, persons whom you shall 
choose, and with whose merit you are sc- 


“T wish my son to consecrate a portion of 


Museum.—Vot. XVI. 


English (while it was the English) throne ;— 
under all these circumstances it would be per- 
fectly undeniable, that there would have been 
a great numerical mass of Englishmen who 
wonld have cast a longing look upon the pe- 
riod of their country’s independence, and on 
the claimant who was so closely connected 





* 1. Le Fils de l'Homme, ou Souvenirs de 
Vienne; par Méry et Barthélemy. Paris. 
Chez tous les marchands de nouveautés. 1¢29. 
Bvo. pp. 55. 

2. la Charte selon l’Aristocratie. Paris. 
Constitutionnel du 4 Septembre, 1829. 
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with its memory. It might have been a very | 
low and degraded species of Englishman that | 
would have done this, All men of right feel- 
ing might have been perfectly convinced, that 
duty and glory were on the side of submission | 
to the French dictation. But still there would | 
have been a numerical mass—base and dege- | 
nerate perhaps, but still English—who would | 
have looked forward to all and every way of | 
replacing their country in the rank of inde- 
pendent powers, and with whom all minor ad- | 
vantages in the mode of doing, would have 
been swallowed up in the object of ridding 
Great Britain of the foreign appointee. It is 
quite clear that there would have been great | 
bodies of Englishmen, who would have lived 
only for this object,—who would have carried 
it hidden in their hearts, through any period 
of time that necessity might have imposed on 
them,—and have handed it over to their suc- | 
cessors at their death, as the first and last le- | 
gacy their fathers had to leave. And nothing 
could have been more absurd than for any | 
Frenchman—however loyal and decorovs the 
contrary profession might have been held in 
his own country,—seriovsly to expect any 
thing else, but that this spirit, sooner or later, 
would break out into successful action, and 
England be England again, in spite of the ef- 
forts of foreigners abroad, and traitors et home. | 

It would be utter folly for ca Englishman, 
at the present moment, to buy into the stocks, 
without taking into his account the certainty 
that the self-same principle must operate in 
France. The question may not have a very 
close connexion with his immediate ah, 
ings, but it may possibly have some—it 's quite 
of magnitude enough to be thought of; and, 
so far, it is a substantial contingency which he 
has « right to meditate and to revolve. 

One overt instance of the stirring of this 
principle, is presented by the history of the | 
book entitled “ Le Fils de UHomme.’ There 
are not many Englishmen whom it is neces- 
sary tv inform, that the late Emperor of France 
is in that country called “the man ;’’ a term 
awfully significant of the feelings with which 
he is recollected. An individual whom thirty 
millions called “ the man,’’ must have been re- 
garded with a strange intensity of love on the 
_ of some, and fear of others. That a mil- 
ion and a half of soldiers were required to 
move him from the throne to which he had 
been raised, is the best known measure of the 
side and the extent to which the balance pre- 
ponderated. This “ man’’ had a son; and the 
son still lives, though in a strange state of | 
mental bondage and constraint. Two young 
Frenchmen, joint raakers of poetry by profes- 
sion, undertook a kind of Blondel-like journey | 
to his prison-house, with the arene’ object 
of presenting him with a poem of their com- 
position on his father's expedition to Egypt. 
As might be expected, they were stopped at 
the gate. They obtained, however, a view of 
the prisoner, and determined that he looked 
most suspiciously pale; a circumstance which 
is necessary for the understanding of a portion 
of the sequel. On their return to France they 
indited another poem, which is not without 
curiosity as a specimen of the way in which 
national sentiments break out under the com- 
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pression of foreign force. Their principal wea- 
pon, as might be surmised, is the employment 
of dubious allusions to the existing state of 
things, 
adorne in modi 
Novi, che sono accuse, e paion lodi. 


ak more plain- 


In the end, however, they s 
e conclusion of 


ly ;* as an extract from near 
the work will show :— 


Car, si la politique, en ehangemens féconde, 
Une dernicre fois bouleversant le monde, 
Sous des prétextes vains divisait sans retour 
L, irascible amitié de l'une et l'autre Cour ; 
Si, le fer a le main, vingt nations entiéres, 
Paraissant tout-i-coup autour de nos frontiéres, 
Reéveillaient le tocsin des suprémes dangers ; 
Surtout si, dans les rangs des soldats étrangers, 
1’ homme au pale visage, effrayant météore, 
Venait en agitant un lambeau tricolore ; 

Si sa voix résonnait a !'autre bord du Rhin— 
Comme dans Josaphat la trompette d’airain, 
La trompette puissante aux siécles annoncce 
Suscitera les morts dans leur couche glacée; 
Qui sait si cette voix, fertile en mille échos, 
Dun peuple de soldats n'éveillerait les os ? 

Si d'un pére exilé renouvelant I’ histoire, 


| Domptant des ennemis complices de sa gloire, 


L’usurpateur nouveau, de bras en bras porte, 
N’entrerait pas en Roi dans la grande cité ? 


| Tels, au bruyans accords descris et des fanfares, 


Les princes chevelus, dans les Gaules barbares, 
Paraissaiant au milieu des Francs et des Ger- 
mains, 
Montés sur des pavois soutenus par leurs 
mains.t 





. The authors of the Fils de Homme were 
acquitied by the tribunal before which they 


were first cited. An appeal, however, was 


| lodged by the Avocat du Roi to the Cour 


Royale, which decided that there was ground 
for acevsetion; and on the 29th of July, M. 
Barthélemy, as the principal author, along 
with the printer and the two publishers of the 
poem, was again brought before the tribunal of 
Correctional Police (sixth chamber) on the 
double charge, Ist, of attack against the royal 
dignity and the rights to the throne, which the 
king derives from his birth; 2d, of provoca- 
tions, not followed with effect, to the over- 
throw of the legitimate monarchy. After a 
trial of some hours, in which M. Barthélemy 
defended himself in a poem of considerable 
length, recited from memory, he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to a fine of a thousand 
francs and three months imprisonment; the 


| printer to a fine of twenty-five francs, and the 
| two publishers ae pcre Quar- 


terly Review. No. 


t For, if of politics the changeful whirl 

Once more the world should from its balance 
hurl, 

And turn the hollow friendships of the state 

Into the lasting jealousy of hate ; 

If once again, with unsheath’d swords, ad- 
vance 

Twice tea proud nations to the lines of 
France, 

And mighty dangers sound the tocsin loud. — 

O then, if ‘inidst the warrior strangers crowd 
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This only proves that one of the elements at 


present at ar L + wo is ~ ——— + 
the memory of Na in the person of hi 
son. There is no doubt that the success of 
this, as indeed of almost any of the elements 
of change, would produce the same kind of ef- 
fects on France, and by reverberation, on Eng- 
land, that were produced by the removal of | 
the Stuarts. It would be an undoing of the 
works of the English Tories, which could not | 
fail to be highly acceptable to all that really | 
love the principles of the Revolution of 1688. 
But there are evidently other schemes on foot 
for the accomplishment of the same end ; and | 
a principal difficulty in the accomplishment of | 
any, will probably procved from the differences | 
of opinion as'to the mode. A strong party in | 
France is understood to wish for a still more 
accurate transcript of the “glorious revolu- 
tion; and it is impossible that a very great 
number of individuals should not lean towards 
the republican institutions in which the gone- 
by ss of their country took its rise, and 
which were the fountain of the energies which 
carried the machine through its subsequent 
forms of power. History has shown that the 
effect of Revolutions in the manner of 1688, is 
only temporary, and that from the moment the 
friends of arbitrary power cease from resist- 
ance to the new government, they apply them- | 
selves to the more dangerous operation of mak- 
ing the government their own. It is true that 
a hundred years is a period of some importance 
in the history of the human race; but still no- | 
body gives as much for a lease for a hundred 
years, as for the chance of property in perpe- 
tuity. On the question of young Napoleon, 
there is no denying, that he would be much 
more in his place in Poland. The situation of 
the friends of liberty in France is » perplexing 
one ; and it is very little their well-wishers in 
other countries can do, but pray that they may 
be directed. One thing, however, seems clear, | 
+that there is no hurry. The tide is running | 
stronger hourly, in favour of liberty all over 
the world. Every delay adds to the chances 
of success; and insulated as the friends of free- 
dom in different countries are, there is no prin- 
ciple of policy that could be so usefully im- 
on all, as that it is wisdom to hold 
k, to the utmost of their individual power, 
in all the cases that fall within their immediate | 
influence. The d¢bdcle will come some time 
without asking; but in the meanwhile, every 








‘fhe pale-faced man—the meteor of affright— | 
Shake the tri-coloured tatters in our sight ;— 
If from beyond the boundary Rhine he speak— 
As in Jehoshaphat the trump shall break 
icy silence of the slumbering dead, 
And wake the last archangel's note of dread ;— | 
Who knows—if with its thousand echoes loud, 
The soldier-people would not burst their 
shroud, 
And the old memory of the past renew 
All that an exiled father's fame could do? 
The new usurper, borne from arm to arm, 
Might the Great City as her king alarm. 
So, ‘midst the shouts and music of the throng, 
The long-hair'd Gallic princes moved along, 
Borne by united Frank and German hands 
High on their shields above the joyous bands. | 
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man on the continent who can swallow a grief 
or suppress a recollection, will do a service to 
the general cause. 

first effort of the French people, in the 
event of any attempt to make themselves in- 
dependent of foreign dictation, would neces- 
sarily be to recover the Belgian departments. 
The principle on which these departments 
were taken from them by the holy alliance, 
was the principle upon which it might be 
found convenient to take possession of every 
man’s back door,—the power, to wit, of entry 
and robbing in the house. It was the same 
principle on which the king of England an- 
ciently delighted to hold Calais or, as the 
Secretary to the Admiralty expresses it with 
naiveté in his stories for English children, 
“ because, as Calais was so near England, he 
could collect all his troops and armies in that 
town, ready to march out into France when- 
ever he should please to attack the French." 
Those who love the holy alliance, of course 
love its having possession of the back door; 
and those who have it, do the contrary. The 
world is divided into two parts upon this sub- 
ject; and there is no use in exasperating their 
differences, by pretending to be angry with 
any body for thinking in hisown way. The 
occupation of Belgium is the key to the sys- 
tem of the holy allenes, in the same manner 


| as if the holy alliance of William's days had 


occupied Devonshire and Cornwall, with a 
view to landing troops there the moment the 
English should think of governing them- 
The Rhine is a territorial boundary 
and defence, not quite so powerful as the sea, 
but still powerful. In short it is the lock to 
the back door; and the object of the foreigner 
is to get rid of the obstacle. If the French 
could recover Belgium—in other words, if 


| they could shut up their back door—the pro- 


bability is, that there would be an end of the 
holy alliance influence all over the world. 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, would obtain con- 
stitutional freedom ; and in the end probably, 
the robber powers all over the world would be 
obliged to disembogue. The robber powers 
are, therefore, grievously interested in pre- 
venting it; and for the same reason it would 
seem to follow, all honest people are bound to 


| wish it well. 


An English journal lately stated some ob- 
—- to exist, on the ground of the immora- 
ity there would be in taking Belgium from— 


| the King of Holland. The scruples of the 


journalist might 
suggestion, that 


—_ be quieted by the 
Igium belongs to the Bel- 


| gians; and that these are the people to be 


consulted, touching the nice point of consent 
or non-consent to the arrangement. But with 
respect to the Belgians, the most obvious fact 
is, that they are cut off from the trade of thirt 
millions of persons, and allowed to trade with 
six millions instead; which leaves little doubt 
which way the inclinations of the real owners 
of Belgium would tend. 

As it is plain that France will, at some time 
or other, be strong enough to attempt to shut 
up her back door, it is greatly for the interest 
of the English people that they should begin 
betimes to consider the light in_ which the 
would view such an operation. The English 
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of 1830 will be a very different people from the | 
English of 1815; and all human ar a 
would be at fault, if there was not a wide dif- 
ference in their reasonings and conclusions. 

And first, is it for the advantage of English- 
men in general, to keep up and maintain the 
influence of the combination of barbarous and | 
despotic powers known briefly by the name of | 
the holy alliance, upon France? Or is it for | 
their advantage that it should as speedily as | 

ible be thrown off? The qnestion has | 
ad broad light thrown on it since 1815. The | 
iniquities of Naples, of Spain, and of Portugal, | 
have taught both the English who love free- 
dom, and the large and influential portion of 
the English nation who are the foremost | 
champions of slavery every where, the real | 
and veritable nature of that combination to | 
oppress. Fifteen years experience has made | 
it evident, that the object and effect of that | 
league is to crush all attempts at the meliora- | 
tion of the European governments, by intro- | 
ducing every where a foreign force alien to | 
the immediate causes of complaint; in the | 
same manner that a regiment which mutinies | 
about the weight of a knapsack, is crushed by | 
bringing in a division of cavalry, who have | 
nothing to do with knapsacks at all. The | 
barbarous powers form the key-stone to the | 
whole. “ The North’’ as it has been called, | 
presses on France and maintains the Bourbons 
on a throne; the Bourbons send an army to 
support Ferdinand; Ferdinand supports Mi- 
uel; and the friends of misgovernment in 
ingland point in turn to the state of the Con- 
tinent, as demonstrating the impossibility there 
would be in popular resistance at home. Such 
is the —a 9 of holy alliance politics in va- 
rious countries; and the question seems to re- 
solve itself into determining, whether that 
part of the circuit which effects Englishinen, 
is what they desire to take positive measures 
to cherish and support. 

Next negatively, —Whenever theresistance 
on the part of France to the principles of the 
holy alliance shall take place, are the English | 

2ople prepared to encounter the loss and suf- | 
ering, which must necessarily be the conse- 
quence of opposing themselves to the move- | 
ment, and which may possibly take place to a 
degree to which no absolute limnits can be as- | 
signed? Are they prepared to undergo an- | 
other twenty-five years war, for the sake of | 
supporting absolute power — their own | 
interests, and to please the Tories? And if) 
they are prepared to try, can they carry ona 
twenty-five years war? Is it not plain in | 
every street, and demonstrated in every work- 
shop and parish-office, that the Tories have | 
ruined the country once already ;—that the 
have left it a warning and a monument, to all | 
nations who may hereafter be disposed to trust 
the richer classes with irresponsible power in | 
the expectation that they will use it wisely | 
and well? And having ruined it once, by 
what art or alchymy are they to ruin it twice 
ever? They have fired their shot and the 
country’s to establish a Stuart abroad; and | 
there is no rule of the nursery more true, than | 
that it is impossible for any body to eat his | 
cake and have it. They have spent by anti- | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


lishmen, for the sake of ing, to the best of 
their abilities, a counter revolution of 1688; 
and have driven themselves into a corner, be- 
tween the impossibility of adding to the debt, 
and the impossibility of getting rid of it ex- 
cept by an ope’ ‘on that would induce an 
equal mass ~ + and suffering somewhere 
else. When ed Folkstone in 1823 asked 
the question, . which the author of the Poli- 
tical Register says no one had the manhood 
to say a word in reply,— Whether, if the 
country could not be defended without a re- 
duction of the interest of the debt, the interest 
must not be reduced?’’—the wonder is that 
no man was found to answer, that if the ques- 
tion was “ whether all the little dogs tails 
must be cut off or the country remain unde- 
fended,” there could be no doubt that the 
little dogs tails must give way ;—but still the 
great question for sensible men would be, 
whether there was any real connexion be- 
tween cutting off little dogs tails and the 
country’s defence, and whether the coun 
would be at all better able to defend itse 
after this rueful amputation than before. The 
misery of the funding system is, that its ef- 
fects can never be got rid of, and that to pre- 
tend to get rid of them by refusing to pay the 
interest, must do an injury in one direction 
exactly equal to the apparent feed in another. 
Suppose, for example, that London was at- 
tacked, and it was proposed to raise funds for 
defence by taking all the property of the inha- 
bitants of one particular quarter of the city. 
Whether this might be an ease to the three 
quarters that escape, is not the quesstion ;— 
the question is, me London is one whit 
stronger by having thus destroyed the proper- 
ty of a particular quarter, than she would have 
been if the amount had been levied on al! 
alike ;—whether, if she cannot afford the mo- 
ney in crdinary ways, she can afford it in this; 
—whether the destroying this particular quar 
ter is really an invention by which nothing is 
destroyed at all, or whether it is a mere trick 
by which the inhabitant of Cheapside may be 
sacrificed to the inhabitant of Mark-lane, but 
without the slightest tendency to make the 
city more able for defence than it was before 
this notable invention was originated. This 
makes the real difficulty of the case. They 
may deprive the fund-holders of their tails to- 
morrow; and they will not be an atom strong- 
er, or intrinsically more capable of defence 
than they were before. There is but one way 
to walk out of the dilemma, and that is by re- 
moving the Corn Laws; but this would re- 


| quire peace, to produce its effect. From war 


therefore,—from any thing like prolonged and 
extensive war,—the people of England are 
imperiously cut off. The question is not in 
the slightest degree whether they find it plea- 
sant to acknowledge this, but whether it is 
true. They may begin if they like; but it is 
like starting on a voyage of asevery with a 
week's provisions in the hold. It has been 


| declared in the House of Commons, that they 


might possibly support two campaigns; and 
who is to be foolish enough to “ go out a gun- 
ning’ upon the strength of two campaigns? 
Wait, good people, wait, till you can hold 


cipation the possible wealth of possible Eng. | your own against your aristocracy at home, 
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. But till then, your appetites for mis- 
chief must all be chained. This is what the 
“upper classes’ have done for you. You 
might have been manufacturing for the whole 
Continent these fifteen years; but the “ upper 
classes” did not like, and made an Act of Par- 
liament to hinder it. Of course you were 
loyal, and stood by the upper classes; and 
now the upper classes must stand by you, and 
be content to move forward when you are 
able to march. A laudable conclusion it would 
be, if you were to come to the end of the two 
campaigns which are in your body—and find 
anarmy of England on the heights of Bou- 
logne, with an American and combined squad- 
ron at the mouth of the Thames, making gen- 
ue references to the destcuction of the bridge 
at Washington and the burning of ‘the House 

You have not been “ that’’ gen- 
our dealings with your fellow crea- 
should make you at all desirous of 
antag to their tender mercies. 
saw a io’ 
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rid of the m which makes the working 
classes pay for the support of those who never 
work, h the intervention of bread taxes, 
and sugar taxes, and tea taxes,—of taxes in 
the East, and in the West, and in all that is 
between,—-not imposed for the sake of defray- 
ing the public expenditure, but of causing 
certain proceeds, in ways more or less direct, 
to find their way into the pockets of the fa- 
voured orders. rin within a few weeks, the 
people in France were holding their aristocra- 
cy at arm’s length; and the odds seemed to 


| be,—as was stated with all simplicity and in- 





{ 


You never | 
reign regiment, with laurels in their | 


caps and turkeys heads peeping out of their | 


haversacks, marching past Whitehall; and if 
you did, you would wish that all the men and 


women in the universal world had kings or no | 


kings as they pleased, sooner than you had 
ever mixed yourselves up with such a misera- 
ble business. Depend on it there is not the re- 
motest chance, that any thing you can possi- 
bly get in your two campaigns, would pay for 
such a sight as this. 


tegrity of purpose in an article on Beranger,* 
—that France would be a republic with the 
Bourbons in the Tuileries. Since then, a 
change of the administration—manifestly to 
the hearts delight of the abettors of misgo- 
vernment at home,—has made it a question 
whether the latter part of the expectation 
shall be true. The aristocracy in France has 
once more set itself in opposition to the peo- 
ple; and, as far as can be foreseen, one or the 
other must have a durable triumph. It will 
never do, for the English aristocracy to have 
an experimental garden in France,—to have a 
place where they mfty try the growth of slips 
of monopoly and privilege abroad, and tran- 
sport the results in full bearing to Kensington 
and Kew. It is bad enough to be obliged to 


| combat their union and skill as it is; without 


allowing them this piece of subsidiary prac- 
tice. ‘The French on their side, seem to have 


| an equally clear vision of the nature of the fa- 


All the Park and Tower | 


in the world would be nothing to it. | 


uns 
The memory of the march to Paris, would be 
like the recollections of claret in the gout. 
Washington would be a burden to you, and 
Baltimore.as it were sadness of heart. You 
have no notion what a bitter reckoning a 
French and an American grenadier would 
bring you to, if they should catch you after 
you have ceased to walk in the strength of 
your two campaigns. For common prudence’ 
sake, have a 
for the holy alliance, however holy, great, and 
good it may be, induce you to run your heads 
into what you are told plainly in the House of 
Commons you cannot carry on, if your ene- 


rance. 
not defend yourselyes at home. A man inay 
be very well able to defend himself, and yet 
not be in a condition to go out upon a foray 
against his neighbours. Peace and honesty 
are cheap things, compared with the glory 
a the dignity of making your neighbours 
slaves. 


than all; which is, that such a war would, at 


vour that is intended them; and their press, 
at the head of which is the journal quoted in 
the next paragraph, is leaving no means un- 
tried to guard against the danger. The arti- 
cle entitled ‘“‘ On the Charter as it would be 
under the Aristocracy,” is a proud specimen of 
the effect with whick the French have studied 
the political institutions of their neighbours, 
and a cheering pledge of the benefits to be de- 
rived ky both nations from mutual communi- 


| cation. Iu fact what a shocking thing it would 


éught; and do not let affection | 


be, to see the English system of aristocracy 
transplanted into a comparatively happy coun- 
try like France. Alas for Jacques Bonhomme! 
—experto crede, he would dance no more. 


| But providence has better th®ngs in view 
mies have common luck and common perseve- | 


And this is not saying that you could | 


The interest of both countries is, that France 
should be free and England free; and not 
France second slave, that England may be 
first. The new law of nations is, the general 
happiness ; and the way to tuis. as in the case 
of individuals, is that nations should be inde- 
pendent and honest,—not liked in a common 


| bond of feudal degradation. 


But there is another reason more powerful | 


the very best, be fighting for the sake of cut- | 


ting our own throats. !t would be a war to 
support the aristocracy of other countries and 


of our own, in the very power it is our inte- | 


itimate methods to diminish. It 


ered all le 
would virtually be a war for Corn Laws, and 


for Poor's Rates, and for Game Laws. It | 


} 
| 
| 


would be a war for the sake of insuring the | 


prohibition of commerce, and the starving of 
the manufacturer. It would be a war for the 


purpose of postponing all chance of getting | 


“There is no possibility now, of re-estab- 
lishing personal slavery as it existed in the 
good old times of the feudal system. If the 
restored aristocracy were to attempt to divide 
the population among themselves, and reduce 
it to the condition of serfs attached to the soil, 
they would be making an experiment of more 
danger to themselves than to the country. It 
is equally impossible to turn France into a sin- 
gle family estate, of which the absolute dis- 
posal should be vested in a prince, upon con- 
dition of his sharing the proceeds with the at- 


* Westminster Review, No XIX. Art. XIII. 
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tendanis on his court. The re-establishment | attached to the possession of great landed 


of the order of thin 
Louis the Fourteenth, would be just as impos- 


sible as that of the feudal state. There is a | 
third system, which it would be much more | 


practicable to put into execution than any of 
these. Itis what England is offering us the 
mode! of, and M. de Polignee has just been try- 


| 
j 
| 


which was founded by perty, it is 


ing to set in operation; namely, the system of | 


making slaves and tools of all the working 
classes ir. a body by the higher orders, under 
constitutional forms and names. 

“ In this system which the English gcvern- 
ment understands prodigiously well, the power 
of making the laws belongs exclusively to the 
members of the aristocracy; public situations 
which are the road to honours and to fortune, 
fall to the share of nobody but those who are 
vested with the power of making the laws, 
their children, or relations; and the people, 
which does the work, is the property in fee of 
those who have the management of public af- 


fairs. The English aristocracy displays great | 
there never can be too much pains taken to 


intelligence in the way in which it accom- 


oe a its ends with the working classes. It | 
eaves them all the means for the production | 


of wealth; and every on® of the individuals 
under its influence may choose the business by 
which he thinks he can get the most. All at- 
tempts on the security of individual property, 


which would only cause capital to disappear 


and hinder production, are completely put | 
down. The people that work are neither ham- | 
pered nor disturbed in their labours, but are as | 
free in their industry and their commerce as | 


bees in a hive. 

“ The working classes, however, derive no 
more advantage in the end from this freedom 
in their operations, than the bees do from the 
honey they take so much pains to make. The 
higher orders, through the medium of the taxes 
which they alone have the privilege of laying, 
soak up the greatest part of the produce, and 
divide it under different names among the 
members of their body. To describe the thing 
properly, the English parliament performs the 
office of a pump; it sucks up the wealth pro- 
duced by the working classes, and turns it over 
into the hands of the families of the aristocracy. 
But as it is athachine that has a head and can 
think, it leaves the working people as much as 
is necessary for them to go on working. 

“The English aristocracy allows a certain 
number of men from the ranks of the people to 
find their ~=, mw the two houses of parlia- 
ment; and it is for the interest of its supre- 
macy that it should be so. If the body that 
makes the laws consisted entirely of the per- 
sons for whose advantage the industrious por- 
tion of the community is set to work, the 
might bring their power into peril by demand- 
ing of the people more than it was able to pay. 

e men from among the people who find their 
way into parliament, take care to let them 
know when they are running into any danger. 
The opposition, in the machine of govern- 
ment, does the duty of the safety-valve in a 
steam engine. It does not stop the motion; 
but it preserves the machine, by letting off in 
smoke the power that otherwise might blow 
it up. 
Phe exercise of aristocratical power being 








to see that younger 
can have no share in the Ro estates which 


may be left by their relatives at their decease. 
The descendants of an aristocratic family 
would in fact all sink into the ranks of the 
common people, if they were to divide what is 
left by their relations in equal shares. The 
eldest son therefore keeps to himself all the 
landed property, to which is attached the ex- 
ercise of aristocratical power; and then he 
makes use of this power to get m for his 
younger brothers, at the expense of the work- 
ing classes. It is a mistake to imagine that in 
England all the property of a family in the 
higher orders goes exclusively to the eldest 
son. It is true he takes the landed property, 
which is exclusively the family estate. But 
the younger brothers have for their share rich 
livings in the church, sinecures or places of 
some kind which the public is obliged to pay 
for; and all these are considered as part of the 
family property, as much as the other. For 


impress the fact, that the higher orders consi- 
der themselves as having a property, not only 
in the landed estates which they possess by 
direct title, but in the working classes besides, 
on whom they lay taxes as they please, and 
share the proceeds among themselves. 

“ The higher orders in Great Britain (who 
must not be confounded with the English peo- 
ple, a people who are at their mercy to take what 
toll they please,) will never allow the working 
classes in any country to be their own mas- 
ters, as long as they can do any thing to hinder 
it. They know very well that their own power 
over the working classes in the countries un- 
der their control, will never be out of danger 
of being disputed, till the working classes in 
all other countries too, are made the property 
of a family or of a caste. And hence it is that 
they are found on all occasions making com- 
mon cause with barbarism against civilization. 
They take the part of Austria against Italy, 
Don Miguel against Don Pedro, and the Turks 

inst the Greeks. If they ever make a show 
of declaring for the defenders of freedom, it is 
only to get hold of the direction of their af- 
fairs, and hand them over to their enemies. 
Any where and every where, in short, where 
they espy the seeds of any thing like liberty, 
they hurry off to spoil or. smother them. 

“If we judge of the plans of the Polignac 
ministry by the past proceedings of the indivi- 
duals that compose it, and by what is let out 
by the papers in the service of the English mi- 
nistry, itis easy to tell what kind of transform- 
ation the Charter is intended to undergo in 
their hands. All Frenchmen will be equal in 
point of law, whatever in other respects their 
title or their rank ; but the great mass of the 
population will be stricken with political inca- 
pacity, and all public power will belong to the 
aristocracy. They will ail contribute indiscri- 
minately, in proportion to their property, to the 
expenses of the state ; but the members of the 
aristocracy will take back again, under the 
name of pensions or of salaries, the portion 
that they have paid, and divide the restamong 
th Ives besid They will all be equally 





admissible by law to both civil offices and milt- 
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tary; but there will be nobody really admitted, 
except at the good pleasure cf the aristocracy, 
and to serve its purposes. Personal liberty 
will be guaranteed to every body; and nobody 
will be seized or prosecuted but in the ways 
and terms the aristocracy has fixed upon. | 
Every man will have equal liberty to profess | 
his religion, and receive the same protection 
for his forms of worship; only nobody must | 
utter any opinion that may be contrary to the 
tenets of the church of Rome. Every body in 
France will have a right to publish and print | 
his thoughts; at his own risk if he says an 
thing that is against the interests of the chure 
and the aristocracy. To wind up all, property 
of all kinds will be quite secure ; only the aris- 
tocracy will have the power of laying it under | 
any contributions they think proper, and so 
applying it to their own use. 

“ This is the sort of Charter the Polignac 
ministry would bestow on France, if it suc- 
ceeded in getting a majority in the chambers 
and the king’s consent. It is for the electors 
to consider whether they choose to put up with | 
such an order of things. Their fate is in their 
own hands.’’"— Translated from the Constrtu- | 
tionxen French newspaper, of the 4th Sept. | 
1829. 
Nothing can be more correct and forcible | 
than this statement of the carer ow the sys- 
tem it is desired to introduce into France. Its 
effect here has been to reduce the industrious 
classes to a state of suffering, such as was per- | 
haps never exhibited before in any country. | 
Though the English people have no particular | 
claim upon the friendship of the French, they 
may be permitted to stretch out their hands to 
them and beg like the rich man in the gospel, 
that they will not increase their evils by “ also | 
coming into this place." 

It will be urged on the subject of Belgium, 
that England is bound by treaty. The diffi- 
culty certainly demandsattention. If the fore- 
going representations are correct, it is the 
case of a nation bound by the act of past mis- | 

evernors, to the injury of its known interests. | 
tis a case like that of the treaties of the Stu- | 
arts with a former Louis for the depression of 
Holland, for the sake of perpetuating the de- 
ion of liberty at home. And the question | 
is, what is to be done with such atreaty, if the 
people come to a better mind. The best an- 
swer perhaps is, that it is not necessary to de- | 
termine what shall be done, till, to quote the | 
figure of the Turkish diplomatist, the babe is | 
born and can be looked at. Innumerable 
chances mey prevent its being ever necessary 
to answer the question at all. There may be 
nobody to call for the fulfilment; or there may | 
be a refusal in the other contracting powers to 
fulfil their parts; or there may be a physical im- 
possibility for our portion being fulfilled. Al 
agreements are subject to the contingency of | 
their accomplishment being possible. It would 
be curious to know what a congregation of 
despots would say to such an announcement, | 
—as that the English Tories were ready to 
fulfil the agreements of Lord Castlereagh to 
the letter, provided said despots would show 
them the means of getting sixpence from the 
people of England towards doing it. 


j 


| mish, and the battle. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 


COLONNA THE PAINTER.—A TALE OF 
ITALY AND THE ARTS. 


Know'st thou the Land where the pale Citrons blow, 
And Golden Fruits through dark foliage glow? 
O soft the breeze that breathes from that blue sky ! 
Suill stand the Myrtles and the Laurels high. 
Know’'st thou it well? O thither, Friend! 
Thither with thee, Beloved! wouid I wend. 


Know’st thou the House? On Columns rests its Height; 

Shines the Saloon ; the Chambers glisten bright: 

And Marble Ficures stand and | at me— 

Ah, thou poor Child! what have they done to thee! 
Know’st thou it well? O thither, Friend! 
‘Thither with thee, Protector! would I wend. 

S. T. Coleridge, from Goethe. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Arter the fall of Napoleon had given peaco 
to Europe, and insipidity to a soldier's life, I 
returned with my regiment to B , and too 
svon discovered, that the lounging habits and 
quiet security of parade and garrison service 
were miserable substitutes for the high and 
stirring excitement of the bivouac, the skir- 
I found myself gradu- 
ally sinking into a state of mental atrophy, 
perilous alike to physical and moral health; 
and, after a fruitless struggle of some months 
with these morbid longings for old habits and 
associations, I determined to quit the army, 


| and to realize the favourite day-dream of my 


early youth—a walk PX 5 


Italy: hoping, 
by two years of travel an 


incessant inter- 


| course with men and books, to gain a fresh 


hold upon life and happiness, and to repair, in 
some measure, those deficiences in my educa- 
tion, which the prewature adoption of a mili- 
tary life had necessarily involved. 

Pausing a few days at Vienna, I formed a 
friendly intimacy with a young and intelligent 
Venetian of the ancient senatorial house of 
F i; and, on my return through Venice, 


| after a rewarding and delightful residence of 


two years_in various parts of Italy, I met my 
Vienna friend in one of the taverns of St. 
After a cordial greeting, he told me 
that he was + *y to leave Venice on the en- 
suing day, to take possession of an estate and 
villa in Lombardy, bequeathed to him by a de- 
ceased relative. The gardens, he added, co- 
vered the slope of a romantic and woody hill, 
which commanded a wide view over the classic 
shores and environs of the Lake of Garda; 
and the mansion, although time-worn and ruin- 
ous, contained some fine old paintings, and a 
store of old books and manuscripts, which had 
not seen the light for ages. I had already ex- 
perienced the keen delight of exploring the 


| mines of literary wealth contained in the old 


libraries of Italy, and I did not hesitate to ac- 
cept the cordial invitation to accompany him, 
which closed this alluring description of his 


| Lombard villa. 


We left Venice the following morning, and, 
proceeding by easy journeys through Padua 
and Verona, we reached the villa on the even- 
ing of the third day, and installed ourselves in 
the least decayed apartments of the ruinous, 
but still imposing and spacious mansion. On 
the ensuing day I rose early, and hastened to 
examine some large fresco paintings in the sa- 
loon, which had powerfully excited my curi- 
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osity during a cursory view by lamp-light. 
They were admirably designed, and, from the 
recurrence in all of the remarkable form and 
features of a young man of great personal 
beauty, they were evidently a connected se- 
ries; but, with the exception of two, the co- 
louring and details were nearly obliterated by 
time and the humid air from the contiguous 
lake. Upon scrolls beneath the two least injured 
paintings were the inscriptions of La Scoperta 
and La Vendetta ; and the incidents delineated 
in them were so powerfully drawn, and so full 
of dramatic expression, that a novelist of mo- 
derate ingenuity would readily have construct- 
ed from them an effective romance. The pic- 
ture subscribed La Scoperta represented the 
interior of an elegant saloon, decorated in Ita- 
lian taste with pictures, busts, and candelabra. 
In the foreground was seated a young artist, 
in the plain garb rendered familiar to modern 
eyes by the portraits of Raphael and other 

inters of the sixteenth century; a short cloak 
and doublet of black cloth, and tight black pan- 
taloons of woven silk. The form and features 
of this youth were eminently noble. His 
countenance beamed with dignity and power, 
and bis tall figure displayed a classic symmetry 
and grandeur, which forcibly reminded me of 
that magnificent statue, the reposing Discobo- 
lus. Before him were an easel and canvass, 
on which was distinguishable the roughly 
sketched likeness of a robust and middle-aged 
man, sitting opposite to him in the middle- 
oars of the picture, and richly attired in a 
Spanish mantle of velvet. His sleeves were 
slashed and embroidered in the fashion of the 
period, and his belt and dagger glittered with 
adornments of gold and _— while his 
golden spurs, and the steel corslet which co- 
vered his ample chest, indicated a soldier of 
distinguished rank. In the background stood 
a tail and handsome youth, leaning with folded 
arms against the window-niche. He was at- 
tired in the splendid costume of the Venetian 
nobles, as represented in the portraits of Titian 
and Pau! Veronese, and his dark eyes were 
fixed upon the painter and his model with an 
expression of intense and wondering solici- 
tude. And truly the impassioned looks and 
attitudes of the individuals before him were 
well adapted to excite sympathy and astonish- 
ment. The young artist sat erect, his tall 
figure somewhat thrown back, and his right 
hand holding the pencil, was resting on the 
elbow of his chair; while from his glowing and 
dilated features, intense hatred and mortal de- 
fiance blazed out upon the man whose portrait 
he had begun to paint. In the delineation of 
the broad and knitted brow, the eagle-fierce- 
ness of the full and brilliant eye, and the stern 
compression of the lips, the unknown artist 
had been wonderfully successful, and not less 
so in the display of very opposite emotions in 
the harsh and repulsive lineaments of the per- 
sonage sitting for his portrait. The wild ex- 
pression of every feature indicated that he had 
suddenly made some strange and startling dis- 
covery. His face was of a livid and deadly 

sllow ; his small and deep-set eyes were fixed 
in the wide stare of terror upon the artist; 
and his person was half raised from his seat, 
while his hands convulsively clutched the el- 





bows of the chair. In short, his look and ges- 
ture were those of a man who, while uncon. 
scious of danger, had suddenly roused a sleep- 


ing lion. 

The companion picture, called La Vendetta, 
pourtrayed a widely different scene and cir. 
cumstance. The locality was a deep ravine, 
the shelving sides of which were thickly co- 
vered with trees; and the background of this 
woody hollow was blocked up to a considerable 
height, by the leafy branches of recently hewn 
timber. In the right foreground were two 
horses, saddled and bridled, and at their feet 
the bleeding corpses of two men, clothed in 
splendid Greek costume. On the left of the 
painting, appeared the ygung Venetian noble- 
man before described: he was on horseback, 
and watching, with looks of deep interest and 
excitement, the issue of a mortal combat be- 
tween the two prominent figures in La Sco- 
perta. But here the younger man was no 
longer in the plain and unassuming garb of an 
artist. He was attired in a richly embroidered 
vest of scarlet and gold; white pantaloons of 
woven silk displayed advantageously the full 
and perfect contour of bis limbs; while a short 
mantello of dark blue velvet fell gracefully 
from his shoulders, and a glossy feather in his 
Spanish hat waved over his fine features, 
which told an eloquent tale of triumph and of 
gratified revenge. 

His antagonist, a inan of large and muscular 
proportions, was apparelled as in the other pic- 
ture, excepting that he had no mantle, and 
was cased in back and breast armour of scaled 
steel. He had been just disarmed ; his sword, 
of formidable length, had flown above his heed, 
while a naked dagger lay on the ground under 
his left hand, which hung lifeless by his side: 
and from a gaping wound in the wrist issued 
a stream of blood. 

The sword-point of the young painter was 
buried in the throat of his mailed opponent, 
whose livid hue and rayless eyeballs already 
indicated that his wound was mortal. 

I was intently gazing upon these mystericus 
pictures, when my friend entered the saloon, 
and in reply to my eager inquiries, informed 
me that the series of paintings around us pour- 
trayed some romantic family incidents which 
had occurred in the sixteenth century; and 
that these frescos had been designed by an able 
amateur artist, who was indeed the hero of 
this romance of Italian life, and after whom 
this apartment was still called the Saloon of 
Colonna. The late proprietor of the villa, he 
continued, had mentioned some years since the 
discovery of a manuscript in the library, which 
gave a detailed account of the incidents on 
these pictured walls, and which, if we could 
find it, would well reward the trouble of peru- 
sal. 

My curiosity received a fresh impulse from 
this intelligence. Telling my friend that | 
would investigate his books while he visited 
his tenants, I proceeded after breakfast to the 
library; and, after some hours of fruitless 
search, I discovered, in a mass of worm-eaten 
manuscripts, an untitled, but apparently con- 
nected narrative, which forcibly arrested my 
attention, by the romantic charm of the inci 
dents, the energy of the language, and the sp! 
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rited criticisms on fine art with which it was 

interwoven. The hero of the tale was an ar- 

dent and imaginative Italian; at once a painter | 
and an improvisatore; a man of powerful and | 
expansive intellect ; and glowing with intense 

enthusiasm for classic and ancient lore, and | 
for the beautiful in art and nature. The dic- 
tion of this manuscript was, like the man it 
pourtrayed, lofty and impassioned ; and, when 
describing the rich landscapes of Italy, or the 
wonders of human art which adorn that fa- 
voured region, it occasionally rose into a sus- 
tained harmony, a rhythmical beauty and ba- 
lance, of which no modern language but that 

of Italy is susceptible. Dipping at random | 


through its pages, I saw with delight the name 
of Colonna; and, ere long, discovered an ani- 
mated deseription of the singular scene pour- | 
= in La Scoperta. 


n my friend’s return in the evening, I held | 
up the manuscript in triumph as he approach- 
ed; and, after a repast in the Colonna saloon, 
seasoned by anticipations of an intellectual 
treat, F———i, who, although a Venetian, could 
read his native tongue with Roman purity of | 
accent, opened at my request the time-stained | 
volume, and read as follows: 


CHAP. I. 


Ona bright May morning, in the year 1575, 
my gondola was gliding under the guns of a 
Turkish frigate in the harbour of Venice, when | 
she fired a broadside in compliment to the | 
Doge's marriage with the Adriatic. The roll- 
ing of the stately vessel gave a sudden impulse 
to the light vehicle in which | was then stand- | 
ing, to. obtain a better view of the festivities 
around me; the unexpected and stunning re- 
port deprived me for a moment of self-posses- 
sion and balance, and I was precipitated into 
the water. The encumbrance of a cloak ren- | 
dered swimming impracticable, and, after some 
vain attempts to remain on the surface, J went 
down. When restored to consciousness, I found | 
myself in the gondola, supported by a youn 
man, whose dripping garments told me that 1 
had been saved from untimely death by his cou- 

and promptitude. “ Our bath has been a 
cold one,” said he, addressing me witha friendly | 
and cheering smile. Too much exhausted to 
reply, I could only grasp his hand with silent | 
and expressive fervour. This incident depriv- 
ed the festival of all attraction; and, soon as | 
had. regained sufficient strength, the young 
stranger proposed that we should return to 
the city for a change of dress. Still weak and 
exhausted, I gladly assented to his proposal, | 
and we left the Bucentoro escorted by a thou- 
sand vessels, and saluted by the thunders of 
innumerable cannon, proceeding to the open 
sea to celebrate the high espousals. 

My companion left me at the portal of my 
father's palace. He refused to enter it, nor 
would he reveal his name and residence; but 
he embraced me cordially, and promised an 
early visit. During the remainder of the day, | 
Ieould not for a moment banish the image of | 
my unknown benefactor from my memory. It | 
was obvious, from his accent, that he was no 
Venetian. His language was the purest Tus- 
cam, and conveyed in a voice rich, deep, and 
impassioned, beyond any in my experience. | 


| mariners. 
| are indispensable to success in contendin 
| the prizes; and the eager competition of the 
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He was attired in the dark and homely garb of 
a student in painting; but he was in the full 
bloom of youth, and his tall figure was cast in 
the finest mould of masculine beauty. His 
raven locks clustered round a lofty and capa- 
cious brow; his full dark eyes sparkled with 
intelligence and fire ; while his fresh and finely 
compressed lips indicated habits of decision 
and refinement, and gave a nameless charm to 
all he uttered. His deportment was noble, in- 
tellectual, and commanding ; his step bound- 


| ing and elastic; and there was an impressive 
| and startling vehemence, a fervour and impe- 


tuosity, in every look and gesture, which made 
me regard him as one of a new andalmost su- 
pernatural order of beings. My heart swelled 
with an aching and uncontrollable impatience 
to see him again, which quickened every pulse 


| to feverish rapidity; my senses, however, were 


still confused and giddy with long immersion 
in the water, and I endeavoured to recruit my 
exhausted powers by repose. The evenin 

found me more tranquil, and I wandered fort 

to view the regatta on the grand canal. These 
boat-races greatly contribute to form the skill 
and energy which distinguish ihe Venetian 
Strength, dexterity, and —— 
or 


candidates imparts an intense interest to these 
festivities, which require only a Pindar to ele- 
vate them into classical importance. The en- 
tire surface of the spacious canal was foaming 
with the dash of oars, and resounding with the 


| exuberant gaiety of the Venetians; while the 


tapestried balconies of the surrounding palaces 


| were crowded with all the beauty and chivalry 


of Venice; and the glittering windows reflect- 
ed the rays of the setting sun upon happy faces 
innumerable. 

Proceeding to the place of St. Mark, I paced 
in a contemplative mood over its surface until 
the day closed, and the night breeze diffused a 
delicious coolness. I looked into several of the 
taverns under the arcades to observe the com- 
pany assembled, and fancied that I discerned 
in one of them the generous youth who had 
rescued me from such imminent danger. 
Availing myself of Venetian privilege, I en- 
tered without unmasking, and found my con- 
jecture verified. This tavern was the habitual 
resort of the artists resident in Venice, and 
the assembled individuals appeared to be en- 
gaged in vehement controversy. 

Paul Veronese was addressing them as I en- 
tered. “ Who,” said he, “ is most competent to 
puss judgment upon a work of art? Certainly 


| the man who has accurately observed the ap- 


pearances of nature, and who can determine 
the limits of art. 1 despise the dotards who 


| contend, that a man of taste and intellect must 


have been a dauber of canvass, before he can 
decide upon the merits of a picture. The lu- 
dicrous certificate of approval which the Ger- 
man horse-dealers chalked upon the bronze 
horses of St. Mark's, outweighed, in my esti- 
mation, a volume of professional cant. Train- 
ed to a sound knowledge of their trade in the 
studs of Germany, they felt and understood all 
the excellence of these magnificent works of 
art. They recognised at once the noble cha- 
racter of the animal, and even distinguished 
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the peculiar attributes of each individual horse. 
The superlative excellence of their heads, and 
the fiery impatience of control which they ex- 
hibit, cannot be understood or conveyed by 
mere perseverance in drawing. No painter, 
who resides in the interior, can understand 
the merits of a sea-piece; nor can the devout 
Fra Bartolomeo criticise a Venus of our vene- 
rable Titian, so well as any despot of the East 
who owns a seraglio.” 

“True,” replied another artist, whose full 
round tones and rich emphasis bespoke him a 
Roman ; “but taste is not intuitive; nor can 
it be attained by merely studying the appear- 
ances of nature, and the theories of art. We 
must also explore the rich treasures of paint- 
ing which adorn and dignify our beautiful 
Italy. It is not enough, however, to study a 
single specimen of each great master ; we must 
patiently and repeatedly examine his progres- 
sive improvements, and his various styles. By 

rseverance in this process, a young artist 
will beneficially exercise his eye and his judg- 
ment, and will readily distinguish the best pic- 
tures in a collection. Any degree of discipline 
short of this will be inadequate to raise him 
above the level of the mob, which followed in 
procession the Madonna of Cimabue, and laud- 
ed it as the ne plus ultra of art, because they 
had never seen any thing better.” 

The young stranger now addressed them 
with much animation: “1 presume not to de- 
cide,” said he, “ how far the last speaker is cor- 
rect in his opinions. The incessant noise on 
the piazza precludes any deliberate considera- 
tion of the subject; but so far as I could col- 
lect the subject of Maestro Paul's opinion, | 
understood him to insist upon the necessity of 
knowing the limits of art. 1 trust he will par- 
don so young an artist, for uttering sentiments 
at variance with his own; and that I shall not 
lose ground in his esteem, if I contend that 
every object in art is material, and that ideal 
forms and models of excellence are absurdi- 
ties. An Aspasia and a Phryne, youthful and 
lovely, may be elevated into a Pallas and a 
Venus, by an able and imaginative painter, 
whose excited fancy will readily improve upon 
his models, and invest each feature, form, and 
attitude, with classical and appropriate expres- 
sion. But an ideal and perfectly beautiful 
woman, destitute of every attribute arising 
from climate and national peculiarities, is a 
phantom of the brain. And yet, how many 
common-place artists, who have cousumed the 
most valuable portion of their lives in drawing 
from plaster-casts, call these insufferably va- 
cant faces and forms genuine art, and affect to 
look down upon the master-spirits who have 
immortalized themselves by matchless por- 
traits of the great men and beautiful women of 
their own times!” 

The parties soon afler separated, and Paul 
Veronese left the tavern, accompanied by the 
stranger. I followed, and observed them 
walking round the piazza, and pausing occa- 
sionally to listen to the melodious barcarclos, 
and sportive sallies of the gay Venetians. At 
the entrance of the Merceria, the youth sa- 
luted and left his companion, and I promptl 
availed myself of the opportunity to ems 
and approach him. He immediately recognis- 
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ed me, and expressed himself gratified to ob- 
serve, that my accident had been unattended 
with evil co nee. I repeated warmly my 
acknowledgments, and assured him of my ar- 
dent wish to prove my gratitude, by renderi 
him any service in my power. He cqpeaned, 
however, rather disconcerted than pleased by 
these professions, and exclaimed with some 
vehemence, “ What have i done for you that | 
would not readily have attempted for the lowest 
of human beings? How many a wretch throws 
himself from a precipice into the deep, to 
bring up a paltry coin! I have been taught to 
think that exaggerated praise for the perform. 
ance of a mere act of duty, has a tendency to 
promote vanity and cowardice ; and | predict 
the decay of true heroism and public spirit, 
from the growing practice of commemorating 
trivial events and trivial men by statues, co- 
lumns, and inscriptions.”’ 

“ You may disclaim all merit,” I replied; 
“but I cannot forget, that to save the life of a 
stranger, you bounded from the lofty bulwark 
of a frigate. I maintain, that there is some- 
thing godlike in the man, who hazards his life 
with such generous promptitude ; and I think, 
you cannot but admit, that gratitude is the 
strongest and most agreeable tie, which binds 
society together. Surely, then, if the fervent 
and enthusiastic expression of it be a failing, it 
is an amiable one.” 

He took my hand, and gave me a look of 
cordial sympathy, but said nothing in reply. I 
warmly urged him to pass the evening with 
me; he assented, and we proceeded in a gon- 
dola up the grand canal to my abode. — 
supper, the conversation was gay and spirited, 
but confined to generalities; and it was not 
until we were released from the presence of 
menials, that our ideas flowed with unrestrain- 
ed freedom and confidence. Thé government 
and state-policy of Venice were passed in re- 
view; and my guest lauded the wisdom of the 
senate, in having embraced the first opportuni- 
ty of concluding with honour the arduous 
struggle they had maintained against the for- 
midable power of Turkey. He rejoiced that 
the Doge could again espouse the Adriatic 
sea-nymph, with all the accustomed display of 
pomp and power, and remarked how essential 
to the safety and independence of Venice was 
the uninterrupted annual celebration of a fes- 
tival, which fostered the pride and courage of 
the people. 

“ Our ancient bride,” I replied, “ has of late 
exhibited some ominous symptoms of caprice 
and inconstancy. The ceremony should have 
taken place two days since, but the wild god- 
dess was restive and untameable, and insulted 
the old Doge, her destined spouse, by rolling 
the bodies of a dozen drowned wretches up the 
grand canal to the stairs of his palace. Pope 
Alexander III., who exercised some influence 
over the capricious fair one, is unfortunately 
no more; and Columbus, the hero of whom 
Genoa proved herself so unworthy, has ex- 
plored and subdued for the princes of Castile, 
the genuine Amphitrite, in comparison with 
whom the bride of Venice is a mere nymph.’ 

“The destinies of Venice,” he observed, 
with a touch of sarcasm in his manner, “ must 
be accomplished. She has reached, and pro- 
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the climax of her political great- | smile, “ if I doubt whether your position can 
nations, in the vigour of youth, | be maintained. I infer from se teehee of 


bably passed 
cn Guba 
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and possessing greater local advantages, have | your remarks that you consider drawing of 
commenced their maritime career, and this primary importance. I admit that drawing is 


republic must submit to decline and fall, | 
as mightier states have done before her. Al- | 
ready I perceive symptoms of unsoundness in | 
her political institutions, of —s energy 
and shallow policy in the conduct of her wars 
and negotiations. If you could not preserve by | 
resolute defence the Isle of Cyprus, which has 
owned your sway for a century, you might 
have saved it by the easy and obvious expedi- | 
ent of allowing the Sultan to receive at a | 
cheaper rate his annual supply of its delicious 
wines; and by refusing to shelter in the har- 
bour of Famaugusta the Christian corsairs, 
who capture the beanties destined for the se- 
raglio. The sweet island of Love is now lost 
forever to the state of Venice, and its incom- 
parable wines become every year more rare 
and costly throughout Italy.” 

The keen edge of his remarks touched me 
sensibly, and wounded all my pride of birth | 
and country. This revulsion of feeling did not 
escape the quick perception of my guest: the | 
recollection that he was speaking thus un- 
guardedly to the son of a Venetian senator, 
seemed to flash upon him, and he closed the 
discussion by remarking with a smile, that we 
were in Venice, that Venetian walls possessed 
the faculty of hearing, and that there would be 
discretion in a change of subject. I briefly as« | 
sented to the necessity of being guarded in the 
vieinity of Venetian domestics, who were occa- | 
sionally agents of the police ; and, after a pause | 
of recollection, he resumed. 

“ Itis time,” said he, “ that I should speak of | 
myself and of my object in Venice. I ama na-"} 
tive of Florence, and a painter. Wearied and | 
disgusted with the skeletons of Florentine art, | 
lcame here to study the flesh and blood of the 
Venetian school. The works of Titian realize | 
every thing which is valuable and essential in | 
the art of painting, and the student who does 
not pursue the track of this great master, will | 
never attain high rank as a painter. In Ve- | 
nige, the public voice has supreme jurisdiction 
in matters of taste and fine art, and the artists 
collectively exercise little influence on public | 
opinion. Titian fascinates all amateurs, and | 
every artist admits his incomparable excellence 
in the great essential of painting, which is 
trath of colouring.” 

“Tam still too much a novice in the theories | 
of your beautiful art,” I replied, “to contend | 
this point with you; bat you wil! pardon me if | 
| suggest the probability that you are disgust- | 
ed with the severity of the Tuscan school. 
Your abhorrence of the yoke you have escaped 
from impels you to the other extreme, and 
your admiration of Venetian art is heightened 
’y contrasting the flesh and blood of Titian, 
with the bones and sinews of Michael Angelo. 
Nevertheless, I will hazard a prediction, that 
iastead of abandoning forever the sound prin- 
ciples of the Florentine school, you will even- 
pf resume and abide by them. Our grace- 
ul Titian is the prince of colourists, but it must 


fi 
be admitted that his drawing seldom rises above 
mediocrity.” 

“You must excuse me,” he retorted with a 





essential to give truth and symmetry of pro- 
portion, and is therefore a necessary evil; but 
a finished picture represents the surfaces of 
things: surfaces are distinguishable only by 
colouring, and therefore I maintain that co- 
louring is the real object, the alpha and omega 
ofart. To class drawing above painting, isto 
prefer the scaffold to the building, the rude 
and early stages to the full and rich maturity 
of art. What are the sharp and vigorous lines 
of Michael Angelo but dreams and shadows, 
compared with the pure and exquisite vitalijy 
ofa head by Titian? Any beardless Tyro may, 
by plodding industry, produce a drawing as ac- 
curate, if not as free, as the off-hand sketches 


, of Raffaelle; but to delineate real life with its 


exquisitely blended tints and demi-tints; its 
tender outlines, and evanescent shades of cha- 
racter and expression; to accomplish all this 
by lines and angles is impossible. It requires 
the magic aid of colouring, controlled by that 
deep and rare perception of the beautiful, that 
wondrous harmony of intellect and feeling, 
which is the immediate gift of heaven, and 
the proudest, highest attribute of man.” 

* T am by no means insensible to the charms 
of the Venetian school,” I rejoined; “and I 
admit, in many respects, the force of your rea- 
soning. It is, however, a question with me, 
whether the enthusiastic disciples of Titian 
are not in danger of pursuing the material and 
perishable, rather than the intellectual and 
permanent in painting. The glorious colour- 
ing of this great master will fade under the 
action of time and humidity, and betray his 
deficiencies in drawing; whereas the moral 
grandeur of Michael Angelo's frescos, which 
derive no aid from colour, will endure as long 
as the wa!ls which they adorn. I would gladly 
hear you contest this point with the Roman 
artist who addressed Maestro Paui this even- 
ing at the tavern. I feel too much my own 
deficiency in technical phrase and knowledge 
to vindicate my opinions successfully.” 

“ That Roman,” said he, “ ig an intellectual 
and accomplished man, but he wante a paint- 
er's eye, and should rather have devoted his 
time and talents to literature. He has, how- 
ever, pursued the fine arts professionally, and 
he is eloquent and resolute in the defence of his 
opinions: but the nature which he has studied 
is destitute of life and colouring ; it exists only 
in marble and plaster, and he would rather 
copy the single and motionless attitude of an 
antique statue, than study the fine forms and 
eloquent features with which Italy abounds. 
He is, in short, a sedentary idler, who will not 
take the trouble to read the great book of na- 
ture, and would rather fire at a wooden eagle 
on a pole, than pursue the kingly bird amidst 
the wild scenery of the Apennines. He as- 
sumed the unwarrantable liberty of severely 
censuring Paul Veronese’s grand picture of 
the ‘ Nuptials of Cana,’ in the presence of that 
noble artist. He objected to the insignificant 
appearance of Jesus and his disciples, and to 
their position at the table in the middle-ground 
of the picture. The painter introduced them 
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into this great work because their presence 
was indispensable; but he avoided giving them 
any prominent position, conceiving it impossi- 
ble for any human artist to convey an adequate 
—— of our glorious Redeemer. 
oreover, they were but accessary to his real 
object, which was to represent the busy crowd 
of guests, the banquet, and the architecture. 
In these respects the artist has been eminently 
successful. The painting abounds with har- 
mony, and the incidents are told with all the 
life and spirit of a Spanish novel. The most 
prominent figures are musicians at a table in 
the fore-ground, a, a concert upon 
nt instruments. Paul Veronese is leading 





cloga 
with grace and spirit on the violin; Titian, the | 


great ruler of harmony, is performing on the 
violoncello; Bassano and Tintorett, upon other 
instruments. They are painted with wonder- 
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the more feminine ap of the royal con- 
ueror, and his yellow drapery is admirab} 
Ided and coloured. How exquisitely finished, 
too, is the long and beautifully braided flaxen 
hair of the Persian princesses! And what a 
host of figures in this noble picture, most of 
them the size of life, as in the ‘ Nuptials of 
Cana!’ Certainly, this painting is nearly un- 
rivalled in close fidelity to nature ; and ih the 
truth and splendour of its colouring, it yields 
only to that triumphant specimen of Venetian 
art in the Scuola delia,Carita, Titian’s ‘ Pre. 
sentation of the Virgin in the Temple.’ These 
two pictures will long maintain their glorious 
supremacy, and will probably never be sur- 
passed. Violation of costume is, in fact, only 
a defect in the eyes of antiquarians. The great 


| mass of society overlook it, and care only for 
| what gratifies the eye and the imagination 


ful truth of character and expression; they are | 


magnificently attired, and their personal ap- 

arance is eminently noble and dignified. 
Around the bride's table are assembled the 
most distinguished personages of the present 

e; all admirable portraits, and abounding 
with dramatic expression. The atmosphere in 
the back-ground is clear and transparent, and 


Nevertheless I would recommend to artists 
enerally the avoidance of subjects borrowed 
rom ancient history. I[t is far easier to exce! 

in the folds and colouring of modern drapery, 

than to delineate the light garb and native ele- 
gance of Grecian forms. Nor could any paint: 
ers, but those who lived in the times of Peri- 


| cles and Aspasia, do justice to those most clas- 


exhibits in sharp and brilliant relief the Palla- | 


dian magnificence of the architecture; while 
the busy fore-ground is enriched with a gor- 
s display of vases and other materials of 

e banquet, adorned with chasings of splendid 
and classical design. 
the fore-ground and middle distance is won- 
derfully natural, and clearly develops the nu- 
merous groups and figures comprehended in 
this colossal work. hat man of sense and 
feeling can behold this wondrous achievement 
of human art, and not long to feast his eyes 
upon it for ever? 

“ This fastidious Roman expressed also his 
annoyance at the inaccuracy of the costume, 
in Paul's fine picture of the ‘ Family of Darius 
presented to Alexander,’ and lamented that so 
admirable a work should have been blemished 
by this gross anachronism. You are, doubt- 
less, well acquainted with a painting which 
belongs to a branch cad ae A family. Itmay be 
truly called the triumph of colouring ; and cer- 
tainly more harmony, splendour, and loveli- 
ness, never met together in one picture. To 
these merits must be added the truth of cha- 
racter which prevails in all the heads, most of 
which are portraits. Forget for a moment 
that the incident is borrowed from ancient 
story; imagine it the victory of a hero of the 
sixteenth century, and the painting becomes, 
in all respects, a masterpiece. The architec- 
ture, in the back-ground, gives a tone to the 
whole; but it required the delicate outlines 
and the exquisite perception of harmonious co- 
louring which distinguish Paul Veronese, to 
give relief and contrast to the figures and dra- 
peries on so light a ground. The pyramidal 

roup, formed by an old man, and four female 

is superlat‘vely lovely; the counte- 
nances wonderfully expressive, and sparkling 
with animation. The head of Alexander is 
beautiful, but deficient in masculine firmness, 
and more adapted to charm the softer sex than 
to awe the world; while Parmenio has a - 
nificent head, which is finely contrasted with 
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sical and graceful of all subjects. Oh! how! 
burn with impatient ardour to behold the sto- 
ried isles and continent of Greece! Their 
ancient splendour is no more, but their pure 
and temperate climes still develops the noblest 
specimens of the human race.” 

“ Had our acquaintance commenced some 
years sooner,” said I, interrupting him, “I 
could have gratified your wish. I accompanied 
my father, who went to Greece on a mission 
from the republic, and I remained three years 
on the classic soil of Homer and Sophocles. | 
was too young to make the most of my oppor- 
tunities, but I succeeded in my attempts to 
master the modern language, and at the same 
time greatly improved my knowledge of an- 
cient Greek.” 

At these words my companion started impe- 
tuously from his chair, and strained me in « 
vehement embrace. 

“Oh! rare and fortunate incident!” he ex- 
claimed: “ you are the companion [ have s 
long and vainly sought. A man so distinguish- 
ed by nobility of mind and person, and yet so 
young, it has never been my good fortune to 
meet with. You will, you must be, the chosen 
friend of my soul!" 

I could not but suspect that some mystery 
was involved in this abrupt and somewhat pre- 
mature tender of his friendship; but I return- 
ed his embrace with grateful ardour. It was 
impossible to resist the contagion of his im- 
passioned and headlong feelings. I trembled 
with emotion, and vainly endeavoured to ex- 

ress in connected language how greatly I va- 
ved his good opinion. It was midnight wheo 
he left me, promising a long and early visit 00 
the succeeding day. 

I retired to bed in a state of excitement 
which banished sleep. To subdue the vivid 
impression made upon me by the events of the 
day and evening was impossible. I had, per 
haps, too unwarily, given a pledge of fervent 
and enduring friendship to a man whose name 
and connexions were a mystery, and of whose 
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character and previous life my ignorance was 
absolute: but the singular charm of his lan- 
guage and deportment was even enhanced b 
the obscurity which enveloped him, and 

ielded unresistingly to the spell in which he 
hed bound me. 

I had never yet beheld the man whose tastes 
and pursuits assimilated so entirely with my 
own. He was, however, incomparably my su- 
perior in natural and acquired advantages. He 
possessed more variety, more fulness and ac- 
curacy, of knowledge; and he displayed a vi- 
gour and opulence of language which often 
rose with the occasion into the lofty and im- 
passioned eloquence of poetry. His soul was 
more expanded and liberal than mine; but at 
the same time more uncontrolled, rash, and in- 
temperate. He had doubtless those defects, 
which, in Italy, often accompany an ardent 
and impetuous character; and, under strong 
provocation, he would not hesitate probably to 
inflict an unsparing and formidable revenge ; 
but surely a generous heart and a command- 
ing intellect will redeem many failings, and 
even palliate those desperate alternatives to 
which men of noble nature and of pure inten- 
tion are sometimes impelled by the defects of 
our social institutions. 


CUAP. II, 


At an early hour on the following morning 
Iheard the emphatic tread of the young painter 
in the corridor. In a moment he entered my 
apartment, and his appearance renewed in 
some degree my emotion. “ Our feelings had 
too much of lyric riot in them last —. said 
he, smiling; “ such excitement is exhausting, 
and cannot be long sustained without approxi- 
mation to fever, I shall never learn modera- 
tion in my attachments, but I am resolved to 
lower the expression of them to a more tempe- 
rate standard; and with this object I will, if 
agreeble to you, endeavour to create occupa- 
tion for our intellects, as well as our feelings.” 

He then inquired if | had practised drawing, 
and to what extent. I told him that I had been 
in the habit of sketching the fine lake and 
mountain scenery of Lombardy; but that my 
ambition was to draw the human figure from 
living models, which I regarded as the only 
avenue by which any degree of excellence 
could be attained. 

“If you will accept of my assistance,” he 
replied, “we can immediately commence a 
course of elementary studies of the human 
figure, after which,” added he sportively, “ you 
may employ me asa model. In return for my 
instructions in painting, you must promote my 
ardent wish to attain a competent knowledge 
of modern Greek. I have a sacred duty to 
perform in one of the Greek islands, and shall 
proceed there in the ensuing autumn.” 

“ We cannot effectually realize your sugges- 
tion,” I rejoined, “unless we abandon for a 
while the riot and revelry of Venice. My 
father is at present in De'matia, and I am 
pledged to pass the summer in the country 
with my excellent and respected mother, who 
is peaparing for departure, and will probably 

uit Venice at the close of the present week. 


The villa we inhabit during the summer heats 
Museum.—V or. XVI. 
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is in the most charming district of Lombardy, 
and near the spot where the rapid Mincio re- 
ceives the pure waters of the lake of Garda. 
You must accompany me to this earthly para- 
dise, where we can enjoy the cool breezes from 
the lake and mountains, and explore the bright 
scenery of its classic shores and the peninsula 
of Sirmio, sung in glowing verse by Catullus. 
There we can repose under the dark umbrage 
of orange and myrtle groves, drink deep of the 
beauties of Pindar, —_ bind our temples with 
wreaths of laurel. But I have not yet intro- 
duced you to my mother. She is aware thata 
stranger saved me from a watery death in the 
harbour, and will welcome gratefully the pre- 
server of her only son. She has a fine taste 
for pictures, and is an enthusiastic admirer of 
beautiful Madonnas. If you will paint one for 
her private chapel, and subdue in some mea- 
sure the impetuous ardour of your deportment 
in her presence, she will receive and cherish 
you as a son.” 

While thus addressing him, I perceived a 
sudden contraction of his fine features, indica- 
tive of strong internal emotion, the mystery of 
which was not developed for a considerable 
period after this conversation. At length he 
approached me, and with a look of intense: in- 
terest inquired how near my father’s villa was 
to Peschiera on the lake of Garda. “ Within 
a league of it,” I replied. Again he paced the 
apartment in silent abstraction, when suddenly 
his eagle eye was lighted up with more than 
its wonted fire, and he exclaimed with anima- 
tion, “‘ Agreed! I will accompany you to Lom- 
bardy, and should I prove acceptable to your 
mother as a guest, I will paint a Madonna for 
her chapel. On my discretion, and my respect 
for her habits and feelings, you may rely.” 

On the succeeding day I introduced him to 
my mother. The elegant freedom of his ad- 
dress, and the spirit and originality of his con- 
versation, made an immediate and favourable 
impression upon my beloved parent; and she 
afterwards acknowledged to me that, inde- 
pendently of his noble exterior, and his power- 
ful claim upon her gratitude, she had never 
been so strongly prepossessed. It was on this 
occasion that he named himself Colonna. 
Since his refusal to reveal his name on the first 
day of our acquaintance, I had never repeated 
the inquiry. Subsequently, however, | disco- 
vered that this appellation had been assumed 
under circumstances of a disastrous and com- 
pulsory nature. After his interview with my 
mother, I accompanied him to his abode, where 
I was gratified with a view of the paintings 
and sketches which he had executed in Venice, 
His figures were fresh and masterly; his co- 
louring had all the brilliant glow of the Vene- 
tian painters, while his bold and beautiful de- 
signs betrayed, as I had anticipated, the accu- 
rate drawing of the Tuscan school. His stu- 
dies were from the antique, and from Italian 
life: naked figures, or with little drapery ; fe- 
male heads abounding with expression and 
loveliness; arms and legs, backs and busts; 
naked boys, bathing, running, and ing. 
He intimated that he had never yet 
for emolument, nor for the gratification of 
others; and added, carelessly, “ what farther 
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concerns me shail be revealed to you in our | 
hours of leisure by the lake of Garda.” 

On the appointed morning we quitted Venice. 
Our bark issued from the grand canal atanearly 
hour, glided silently over the smooth surface of 
the Laguna, and approached the entrance of 
the Brenta. ‘The sun was rising in veiled and | 
purple majesty through the soft mists of a 
summer morning, and the towersand churches 
of Venice appeared floating in thin vapour. 
Colonna ascended the deck, and, folding his | 
arms, gazed with evident emotion on the 
“ City of Palaces,” until it disappeared behind 
a bank of fog. His chest heaved with some 
powerful sympathy, and, for a moment, tears 
suffused his eyes and veiled their brightness 
His manner implied, I thought, some painful | 
recollections, or a presentiment that he should 
never behold Venice again. To me our de- 
parture was a source of relief and enjoyment. | 
In the winter season Venice is a cheerful and 
desirable abode, because the population is | 
dense, and the local peculiarities contribute 
greatly to promote public and private festivity : 
but, during the heats of summer and the exha- | 
lations of autumn, no place is more offensive 
and pestilential. 

At Padua we separated from my mother, 
who proce eded with her domestics by the di- 
rect road to Peschiera, while Colonna and I 
made a deviation to Vicenza, whither we jour- 
neyed on foot; a mode of travelling the most 
favourable to colloquial enjoyment, and to an 
accurate and comprehensive view of the coun- 
try. We found the numerous edifices of Pal- 
ladio in Vicenza and its vicinity in many re- 
spects unworthy of that noble architect: many 
of them are indeed remodelled fronts of old 
houses, in which the pure taste of the artist 
was warped by the want of capability in the 
original elevations. The palaces built after 
his designs are deficient in extent and variety, 
and may be termed experimental models, ra- | 
ther than effective illustrations of his chaste 
and classical conceptions. In his triumphal 
arch at the entrance of the Campo Marzo we 
found much to admire, and not less in his 
beautiful bridge which spans the Bacchiglione. 
How bold, and light, and elegant the arch, like 
the daring leap of a youthful amazon! And 
how cheerful the open balustrade, through 
which the clear and sparkling waters are seen 
rolling their rapid course to the adjacent city! 

It is in Venice that the fine genius of Pal- 
ladio develops all its supremacy. The Cor- 
naro palace on the grand canal, and the un- 
finished convent of La Carita, are splendid ef- 
forts of pure taste in design ar‘ decoration; 
and as perfect in execution and finish as if cast 
in a mould 
glorious edifice, Al Redentore—how simple in 
design, and yet how beautifully effective and 
harmonious in proportion and outline! 





We proceeded on the following morning to , 


Verona which excited a stronger interest than 


Vicenza by its clagsical associations and strik- | 


ing position on the river Adige, a lively daugh- 
ter of the Alps. 
bed, she urges her rapid and devious course 
through the city, dividing it into two portions, 
connected by the bridge of Scaliger. This 
fine edifice rises on bold arches, wider, and 


His churches too, especially that | 


Rushing from her mountain | 


more heroic, and more scientific, than that of 


| the Rialto, the wonder of Venice, which is in- 


deed no bridge, but a huge and inconvenient 
staircase. 

Pursuing as we journeyed onward the sub- 
ject of architecture, | commented on the insig- 
nificant appearance of the temples of Panthe- 
ism, when compared with the majestic cathe- 
drals for which the Christian world is indebted 
to the barbarians of the middle ages. 

“ The Greeks and Romans,” observed Co- 
lonna, “ erected a temple to each individual of 
their numerous deities. These buildings were 
consequently of limited extent, and their co- 
lumns of corresponding proportions. The 


| citizens sacrificed singly to the gods, or at- 


tended public festivals comprehending large 
masses of the people; in which event the of- 
ficiating priest or priestess entered the temple, 
and the assembled votaries were grouped with- 
out. In our churches, on the contrary, the 
population of a city is often congregated for 
hours; and how magnificently adapted for this 
object is the vast and solemn interior of a Go- 
thie cathedral, in which the voice of the priest 


| reverberates like thunder, and the chorus of 


the people rises like a mountain-gust, praising 
the great Father of all, and rousing the af- 
frighted conscience of the infidel; while the 
mighty organ, the tyrant of music, rages like 
a hurricane, and roiis his deep floods of sound 
in sublime accompaniment! How grand were 
the conceptions of the rational barbarians to 
whom Europe is indebted for these vast and 
noble structures! And how immeasurably 
they surpass, for all meditative 2nd devotional 


| objects, the modern application of Greek and 


Roman temples, on an enlarged scale, to the 
purposes of Christian worship! Had any xe- 
cessity existed to borrow designs from these 
sources, we should rather have modelled our 
churches from their theatres, the plan of which 
is admirably fitted for oratorical purposes, and 
for the accommodation of numbers.” 

We accomplished the last portion of our 
journey during a night of superlative beauty. 
A brilliant and nearly full moon glided with us 
through long avenues of lofty elms, linked to- 
gether by the clustering tendrils of vines, fes- 
tooned from tree to tree, and at this season 
prodigal of foliage. The coruscations of dis- 
tant lightning shot through the clear darkness 
of Italian night; the moon and evening star, 
and Sirius and Orion, soared above us in pure 
ether, and seemed to approach our sphere like 
guardian spirits. The cool breezes which 
usher in the dawn now began to whisper 
through the foliage; a light vapour arose in 
the east; and the soft radiance of the first sun- 
beams faintly illumined the horizon as we ar- 
rived at our destination. Here the romantic 
lake of Garda lay expanded before us; its broad 


| surface ruffled by the mountain breeze, and 


gleaming like silver in the moonlight. The 
waves were heaving in broken and foaming 
masses, and reverberated along the rocky 
shores, finely illustrating the accuracy of Vir- 
gil’s descriptive line: 


“ Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens marino.” 


I retired immediately to rest, not having 
slept for the preceding twenty-four hours; 
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while Colonna preferred a morning walk, and 
wandered out to view the environs. In the 
course of the day we completed our domestic 
arrangements. My friend occupied a saloon 
on the north side of the villa, which command- 
ed an extensive prospect, a light favourable 
for painting, and private egress into the open 
country; an accommodation which he request- 
ed, that bis rambling and irregular habite 
might occasion no inconvenience to the other 
inmates of the mansion. 

After a few days had been devoted to excur- 
sions upon and around the lake, and over the 
picturesque hills as far as Brescia, we com- 
menced a more useful and methodical distribu- 
tion of our time. Colonna began and com- 
pleted the sketch of a Madonna for my mother, 
that he migh* work upon it at his leisure; and 
we read together the Greek poets and histo- 
rians: nor did I forget to avail myself of my 
friend's proffered assistance to improve my 
knowledge of drawing and design. Under his 
masterly guidance | persevered in drawing 
geometrical figures until | could trace them 
with quickness, freedom, and accuracy. He 
then annoyed me for a brief interval with ske- 
letons and anatomical subjects, directing my 
attention to the articulation of the joints and 
the insertion of the muscles; after which I pro- 
ceeded to copy his fine studies of human limbs, 
both round and muscular, and in the various 
attitudes of action and repose. Finally, I be- 
gan to sketch from living models, and was pur- 
suing my object with ardour and success, when 
a tragical event severed me for a considerable 
period from my beloved tutor and friend 

It had been arranged between us that each 
should, in his habits, be perfectly uncontrolled, 
and independent of the other. Our excursions 
were alternately separate, and in company, 
and Colonna was often absent from the villa 
for one or more days and nights, without ex- 
citing observation or surprise. 

He delighted in ranging over the green pas- 
tures of Lombardy, hedged in by lofty trees, 
festooned with vines, and irrigated by transpa- 
rent streams innumerable. 
can had never before seen nature in a garb so 
lovely and inviting ; he wandered through the 
picturesque villages which margin or overhang 
the lake of Garda, sojourned with the peasant- 
ry, and sketched their figures and costume 


From these rambles he would often return at | 
sunset over the lake in a small bark, crowned | 


like a youthful Bacchus with vine leaves and 
ivy, and singing wild Dithirambics to his gui- 
tar, while the surrounding villagers, by whom 
he was idolized, followed him in their boats 
with shouts of joy and festivity. 

During the cool nights which, in this hilly 
region, temper the sickly heat of an Italian 
summer, we often wandered along the breezy 
shores of our classic Benacus, or sought re- 
freshment in its dark blue waters. Colonna 
was an adept in the delightful exercise of 
swimming, and his instructions soon imparted 
to me the requisite skill and self-possession. 
We plunged from the marble terraces of the 
villa into the delicious element, cleaving its 
moonlit waves, and sporting over its wide sar- 
face like water-gods. 

The Madonna for my mother was finished 








The young Tus- | 
| look was blended with feminine grace and soft- 





in August. The artist had selected the inci- 
dent of the flight into Egypt, and the mother 
of Jesus was reposing in deep shade, under 
the giant arms and dense foliage of a maple 
tree. In the middle distance, a few ilex and 
cypress trees were effectively and naturally 
distributed. The baekground was mountain 
scenery; and from a lofty cliff a river was pre- 
cipitated, in a bold and picturesque fell. The 
waters rebounded from the gulf below in silver 
spray, and flowed through a verdant level into 
a tranquil and beautiful lake. The most ro- 
mantic features of the wilderness around the 
lake of Garda were faithfully and beautifully 
introduced ; and the brilliant rays of a sun ap- 
proaching the horizon, threw a flood of gold 
over rock, and wood, and water. The Ma- 
donna was a young and lovely woman, giving 
nourishment to her first-born son, and bending 


| over her pleasing task with delighted atten- 


tion. The head of the Virgin was after a 
sketch from life, but developed and elevated in 
character, and invested with a breathing ten- 
derness, a hallowed innocence and purity of 
expression, which at once thrilled and sadden- 
ed the beliolder. The boy was a model of in- 
fantine beauty; he supported himself with one 
little hand on his mother's breast, which was 
partially veiled with red drapery, and he had 
raised his cherub head and glossy curls from 
the sweet fount of life, to look with bright and 
earnest gaze upon the glowing landscape. 
The luxuriant brown hair of the Madonna was 
confined in a net, from which a few locks had 
strayed over her brow and cheek; and her 
blue mantle flowed with modest grace over her 
fine person, revealing, through its light and 
well-distributed folds, the graceful and easy po- 
sition of the limbs. The eyes of both were ra- 
diantly bright, and in the large, well-opened 
orbs of the infant Saviour, the painter had in- 


| troduced a something never seen in life,—a 


premature and pathetic seriousness,—awfully 
indicative of his high and hallowed destiny. 
Above the stately plane-tree “were soaring 
three angels of more than Grecian beauty; and 
their features, in which a sacred innocence of 


ness, reminded me powerfully of that exqui- 
site design in Raffaelle’s pictorial Bible,—the 
“three angels before Abraham's threshold.” 

In the middle distance the ass was grazing, 
and Joseph, whose features the artist had bor- 
rowed from the well-chiselled head of an old 
peasant, stood leaning on his staff, like a faith- 
ful servant who has succeeded in rescuing 
from imminent peril the treasure intrusted to 
him. The picture was upright, and ona large 
scale ; the Madonna and Bambino were paint- 
ed the size of life, and the rich colouring of 
the heads and draperies was finely relieved by 
the local tints and highly finished bark and 
leafage of the plane-tree, behind which the im- 
mense landscape receded in wide and brilliant 
perspective. 

My mother was inexpressibly delighted with 
this valuable token of his regard, and her af- 
fection for the highly gifted painter became 
truly maternal. 

About this period I remarked a mysterious 
change in the looks and habits of Colonna. 
His prompt and flowing language gave place 
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. 
to a moody and oppressive silence ; his deport- 
ment was occasionally more abrupt and impas- 
sioned; and his eloquent features betrayed 
some hidden source of grief and perplexity. 
The increased duration and frequency of his 
rambles from the villa excited at length my 
attention and remonstrance. In justification, | 
he pleaded, as before, that he was a man of | 
itinerant habits, and too mercurial in tempera- 
ment to remain long in any place. This ex- | 
planation had now, however, ceased to be sa- 
tisfactory. Our intercours2 was obviously 
less cordial and incessant. He had of late 
rarely sought my society in his excursions, 
and this circumstance, in connexion with his 
altered look and manner, made me suspect 
some change in his feelings towards me. | 
determined to solve a mystery so painful and 
embarrassing, and succeeded ere long in ob- 
taining his confession, during a still and beau- 
tiful night, a large portion of which we passed 
together in a myrtle arbour, which crowned a 
cool eminence in the villa gardens. We had 
passed some hours in this delicious solitude, 
enjoying the pure night breeze, and admiring 
the soft and silver tints diffused by an Italian 
moon over the lake and landscape. Our spi- 
rits were elevated by wine, and song, and con- 
versation ; and our hearts communed together, 
and expanded into more than usual freedom 
and confidence. I described to him the fair 
objects of several fleeting attachments, and 
acknowledged that my experience of female 
excellence had never yet realized the expecta- 
tions I had formed. “ [anticipated from you, 
however,” I continued, “ some illustrations of 
that wayward thing, the human heart. A 
youth so ardent in feeling, and so adorned by 
nature and education, must necessarily have 
had no limited experience of the tender pas- 
sion ; and surely some of the beautiful heads in 
your port folio have been sketched from life, 
and con amore.” 

“1 do not willingly,” he replied, “enter 
upon acknowledgments of this nature. They 
tend to excite feelings of envy, and sometimes 
expose the warmest friendship to a severe test. 
We have now, however, enjoyed abundant op- 
portunity to study the lights, and shades, and 
inmost recesses of our respective characters, 
and as you have made me your father confes- 
sor, I shall no longer hesitate to repose in you 
aresponsive and unbounded confidence. Know, 
then, that I love, with all the enthusiasm of a 
first passion, the most beautifal woman of her 
time—that she is the only daughter of the 
proudest senator in Venice—that she is no 
stranger to your family, and now resides within 
a league of us. Her name is Laura Foscari ; 
and she is, alas! the destined and unwilling 
bride of the opulent Ercole Barozzo, governor 
of Candia.” 

At this unexpected intelligence, I almost 
started on my feet with astonishment. My 
consternation was too great for utterance, and 
I listened with breathless and eager attention. 

“ We became acquainted,” he continued, 
“ by a singular accident. I had long admired 
her as the most lovely woman in Venice. Her 
head has all the beauty of a fine antique, light- 
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ae by dark eyes of radiant lustre, and height- 
ened by a smile of magic power and sweetness. 








I have more than once sketched her unrivalled 
features when she was kneeling at church, 
and her fine eyes were upraised in devotional 
rapture. In public places, and at mass, I had 
frequently seen her, and our eyes had so often 
met, that she could not but learn from mine 
how fervently [ admired her. My endeavours 
to obtain an introduction as an artist to her 
father and brothers had been unsuccessful, and 
at length I was indebted to a fortunate inci- 
dent for an opportunity of conversing with her 




















































’ 
unobserved. One evening near the close of 
the last Carnival, I saw her enter with her 
friends the place of St. Mark, near the new i 
church of San Geminiano. She wore only a t 
half mask, and her graceful mien and fine per- ‘ 
son could not be disguised. My mask and do- y 
mino were similar to those of her youngest t 
brother, who resembled me also somewhat in ] 
person. The imperfect light and the confu- F 
sion of the assembled crowd separated her from . 
her party; and while endeavouring to rejoin a 
them, she approached me, mistook me for her u 
brother, put her arm within mine, and with b 
charming vivacity, whispered in my ear some n 
comments on the motley groups around us. b 
You will readily conjecture that I promptly t 
availed myself of the brief and golden opportu- Ja 
nity. [ glanced rapidly around, and finding L) 
that we were unobserved, I partially raised my a 
mask. She had so often observed me gazing 
upon her with undisguised and rapturous admi- tu 
ration, that she recognised me at once, and ta- et 
citly acknowledged it by a blush which suf- th 
fased every visible feature with crimson. In ti 
glowing and beautiful confusion she attempted ed 
to withdraw her arm, but I retained it firmly, of 
and in low but emphatic tones, I told her that be 
I had long loved her with sincerity and ardour; pi 
that I could fair!y boast of constancy and dis- ve 
cretion, of education and refinement ; that no dis 
man so well understood her value, or would lif 
encounter and endure so much to win her af- ob, 
fections. All this and more I poured into her 
ear with rapid and glowing diction, and with aft 
the impassioned gesture which is natural to to 
me. Timid and irresolute, she accompanied Is 
me some paces, paused, and in trembling emo- ser 
tion again attempted to withdraw her arm, esc 
but was still urged forward by my impetuo- loo 
sity. At length, by a sudden effort, she es- ed 
caped ; but, as she quitted me, whispered with pre 
bewitching hesitation and timidity—* To-mor- fixe 
row morning, at Santi Giorannt e Paolo. frat 
Soon as these words fell on my delighted ear, iy, 
I plunged into the crowd of masks, in token of 2 
my discretion and prompt obedience to her por’ 
will. The emotion excited by this early and met 
unexpected proof of sympathy, was so raptur- tok 
ous and overwhelming, that ] abandoned my- her 
self to all the extravagance of sudden bliss. | sym 
flew on wings of ecstasy along the streets, and 
bounded over the stairs of the Rialto, and and 
reached my abode in a state of mind bordering diat 
on delirium. During that interminable but She 
delicious night, 1 neither sought nor wished mar 
for repose. I felt as if I had never known sleep an ¢ 
—as if I should never sleep again; and, when tion, 
my waking dreams occasionally yielded to tion 
brief and agitated slumber, my excited and of th 
buoyant feelings called up a flitting train ol ~~ 









images not less vivid and enchanting. 
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Long before the commencement of the early 
mass, I had reached the church indicated by 
the beauteous Laura. I was the first to enter 
it, and I waited her arrival with an impatience 
which no words can describe. Never had the 
celebration of the mass appeared to me so wea- 
risome and monotcnous ; and, in hopes to sub- 


due in some measure the wild agitation which | 
chafed me, I withdrew the curtain which veiled | 
Titian’s divine picture of Pietro Martire, ia | 


which the saint lies wounded and dying before 
his assassin. The companion of the prostrate 
Pietro is endeavouring to escape a similar fate; 
and two angels, whose features are not Italian 
but Greek, are soaring amidst the foliage, en- 
vironed with a heavenly lustre, which throws 
its bright effulgence over the foreground of 
the immense landscape. What a masterpiece! 
How full of animation and contrast! What 
rich and lively local tints in the slender and 
graceful stems of the lofty chestnuts, which 
are painted the size of nature! And how na- 


| 


| vaulted into the air with childish 


turally the glorious landscape fades into the | 


blue and distant mountains! The half-naked 
murderer has all the ferocity of a mountain 
bandit, in figure, attitude, and menace; while 
the wounded saint exhibits in his pale and col- 
lapsed features the dying agony of a good man, 
blended with a consciousness that he 
achieved the rewarding glories of martyrdom. 

But no masterpiece could allay the glowing 
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opportunity to read these words ‘ Two hours 
after midnight at the postern near the canal.’ 
The card said no more; but, to a lover, it spoke 
volumes. 

“ These magic words, and the enchantress 
who had penned them, absorbed every thought 
and feeling throughout the never-ending-day. 
In the evening, I passed and repassed the Fos- 
cari palace, until the shape and position of 
every door and window were engraven on my 
memory. I provided myself with weapons, or- 
dered my gondoliere to hold himself in readi- 


| ness, and at midnight I proceeded to the Piazza 


near Maria Formosa. Envelopéd in my man- 
tle, I traversed the pavement with feverish im- 
petuosity for two hours, which appeared like 
ages. The course of nature seemed to stag- 
nate, and the constellations to pause in their 
career, as if in mockery of my feelings. I 
walked with increased rapidity, and even 
eagerness 
as if to grasp the heavenly bodies, ond acce- 
lerate their lingering progress. At length 
the last quarter struck. I hastened through 


| the silent and deserted streets, and strode over 


has } 
{ 


the bridges with a bound as veliement as if I 
would have spurned them from under me. I 
soon arrived at the appointed postern, and 
waited, all eye and ear, in a contiguous angle 
of the wall. Ere long the door was gently 


| opened, and | heard the music of an angel's 


tumults of my soul, and again I paced the | 
| and beware of rousing her brothers, whose vio- 


church with feverish impatience. At length 


the peerless Laura entered, and alas, poor Ti- | 
| silence | followed her up a dark staircase into 


tian! the charms of thy creative pencil wither- 


ed as she approached—the vivid splendours | 


of thy colouring faded before the paramount 
beauties of nature! She was attired in 
picturesque garb and head-dress of Venice, her 
veil was raised and her fine countenance, ra- 
diant with beauty and intelligence, imparted 
life, dignity, and lustre to every surrounding 
object. 

“She was accompanied by her mother, and 
afler prostration before the altar, they retired 
to their devotions in the body of the church. 
I stood in a position which enabled me to ob- 
serve every look and gesture, and it did not 
escape me that Laura, while kneeling, cast a 
look of supplication towards heaven, and sigh- 
ed deeply. She soon becasue conscious of my 
presence; and rising, she took a chair, and 
fixed upon me a look so deeply penetrative, so 
fraught with tender meaning, and yet so timid- 
ly, so truly modest, that every chord of feeling 
in my frame was thrilled with sudden trans- 
port. To uninterested observers her deport- 
ment was tranquil, but ere long I could discern 
tokens of deep and anxious thought clouding 
her lovely face. Her lips quivered as if in 
sympathy with some inward feeling of doubt 


the | 


| over her shoulders and bosom 


voice, bidding me enter with noiseless steps, 


lence would endanger my life. In obedient 
a saloon adjoining the grand canal, and dimly 
lighted by a single lamp. The enchanting 
Laura was attited in a white robe of elegant 
simplicity, well fitted to display the perfect 
symmetry and luxuriant fulness of her incom- 
parable shape. Her head was uncovered, and 
her waving tresses floated in rich profusion 
Thus unadorn- 


| ed, her beauty was so dazzling and celestial, 


that I could have knelt and worshipped her as 
the Aphrodite of the Adriatic Paphos. I gazed 
upon her until I became giddy with admiration 
and rapture. Yielding to an irresistible im- 
pulse, | lost all discretion—folded the lovely 
creature in iy embrace—and impressed a fer- 


| vent kiss upon her coral lips. 


and apprehension, which at length subsided, | 


and her angelic features were suddenly irra- 
diated with a tender and enchanting smile. 
She then read for some time in her beok, and 
marked a place in it with a card, to which, by 
an expressive glance, she directed my atten- 
tion. The mass was concluded, the congrega- 


tion quitted the church, and I availed myself | 
of the crowded portal to approach and take the | 
card, which she conveyed to me unperceived. | 
J hastened from the spot, and seized the first | 


“« Unhand me daring youth!’ she exclaimed, 
her fine features flashing with indignant elo- 
quence as she repulsed me. ‘Remember that 
1 am Foseari's daughter, and do me the jus- 
tice to believe, that I have not unadvisedly re- 
ceived you at an hour so unseemly. I was im- 
pelled to this step not only by the regard due 
to your personal safety, but by my implicit confi- 
dence in the honour of a cavalier. Think not, 
rash youth! that a Foscari would condescend, 
like Bianca Capello, to an obscure stranger. [| 
know that you are not what you would seem 
{ know that ‘ Colonna the painter’ is but the 
outward shell which hides the pearl and pride 
of the Florentine nobility. I have a friend in 
Venice who is in confidential intercourse by 
letter with your aunt Veronica, and from her [ 
heard in secrecy that the study of painting was 
not your primary object in Venice, but as- 
sumed only to mask some more important pur- 


Fe 
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“ Mortified by the indiscretion of my aunt, 
and sensible of the fatal consequences it might 
involve, I soon recovered some degree of self- 
control, and apologized to the still offended 
Laura for the inconsiderate freedom in which 
I had indulged. I then disclosed to her some 
particulars of my previous history, and ex- 
pressed, in ardent and grateful terms, my sense 
of the flattering distinction conferred upon me 
by the loveliest woman in Venice. 

*“* Ah, Montalto!’ she replied, with glowing 
cheeks, and a look of enchanting lenieuaail 
‘you know not the dreadful risk to which my 
wish to become better acquainted with your 
merits exposes me. I am watched with jealous 
and unceasing vigilance by an ambitious father, 
whose sole object is the aggrandizement of his 
sons ; and to the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose he will not hesitate to sacrifice an only 
and affectionate daughter. Destined to be- 
come the unwilling bride of heartless opulence, 
or to the living sepulchre of a convent, and 
formed, by an affectionate mother, for every 
social and domestic relation, there have been 
moments when I wished it had pleased Heaven 
to cast my lot in free and humble mediocrity. 
My affections then were unappropriated ’ 

** She paused, in blushing and beautiful em- 
barrassment, but soon resumed :— It would 
be affectation to deny that they are no longer 
so. I must have been more than woman to 
have remarked, wiiivut some responsive feel- 
ing, the obvious regard’ Here she paused 


anew, the rose of sweet confusion dyed her 
cheek more deeply than before, and after a 
momentary struggle, she continued, with avert- 


ed looks: ‘The heroic cast and expression of 
your features, and the unembarrassed ease and 
elegance of your deportment, bore the genuine 
stamp of nobility by descent and education. 
The instinctive discrimination peculiar to wo- 
man is often more accurate in its conclusions 
than the boasted experience of man. Appear- 
ances taught me to suspect, that your homely 
garb and professional pursuit were a delusion ; 
and I heard with more pleasure than surprise 
that my conjecture was well founded.’ 

“ Such, my Angelo! was the ingenious and 
flattering avowal of the transcendent Laura 
Foscari, the pride of Venice, and paragon of 
her sex. No words can pourtray the boundless 
gratitude and affection with which she inspired 
me; nor will I attempt to describe the en- 
chanting grace and varied intelligence of her 
conversation during the brief and delightful 
hour I remained with her. Too soon the 
breezes which announce the dawn shook the 
windows of the saloon; a luminous streak 
bordered the eastern sky; and Laura, starting 
suddenly from her chair, bade me begone. 

“ Thus terminated my first interview with 
this high-minded and incomparable woman. 
To-morrow, should no obstacle intervene, I 
will resume my narrative, and, at the same 
time, impart to you some particulars of my fa- 
mily and early life.” 

fe then returned to the villa, and separated 
for the night. 
CHAP. Il. 

If the opening of Colonna’s confession had 
excited surprise and emotion, the incidents de- 
tailed in his interesting narrative were a fer- 
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tile source of anxiety and dismay. The veil of 
mystery was indeed raised, but the scene dis- 
closed was hauuted by menacing appearances; 
and | looked forward to the future with inde- 
scribable solicitude. The vehemence of Co. 
lonna’s passions was alarming, and his impetu- 
osity would too probably betray him into for- 
midable peril. After mature consideration, 
however, I determined to rest my hopes of a 
happy termination to these difficulties upon 
his clear intellect, and his noble and generous 
heart. I mentally renewed my vow of ever- 
lasting friendship, and pledged myself to assist 
and defend him to the uttermost, under all cir- 
cumstances of difficulty and peril. 

On the following day we were surprised by 
an unwelcome visit from the brothers and des- 
tined husband of Laura. She had previously 
accompanied her mother more than once ina 
morning visit to our villa; but I had never 
surmised sympathy, nor even acquaintance, 
between her and Colonna, so skilfully did they 
preserve appearances. When he spoke of her, 
it was invariably in the language of an artist. 
He admired the rare and absolute symmetry 
of her face and form, in which she surpassed 
every woman he had seen. He even remark- 
ed, with well-assumed professional enthusiasm, 
how much it was to be regretted that her rank 
and education precluded the possibility of her 
benefiting the arts as a model. He deemed 
the proportions of her figure as admirable as 
those of the Grecian Venus at Florence ; and 
her head, arms, and hands, as greatly superior. 
On farther retrospection, I recollected to have 
observed a richer glow on the cheek of Laura, 
whenever the lute of Colonna vibrated from 
the villa-gardens; or, when his thrilling and 
seductive voice sang some tender aria to the 
guitar. 

The younger Foscari was fascinated by the 
appearance and conversation of Colonna, and 
expressed a wish to see his paintings. The 
party proceeded to his saloon, aad readily ac- 
knowledged his fine taste, and evident pro- 
mise of high excellence. Barozzo alone, a 
man of large stature, of haughty deportment, 
and of a repulsive and sinister aspect, assumed 
the critic; and betrayed, by his uncouth re- 
marks, an utter ignorance of fine art. Colon- 
na, however, with admirable self-pussession, 
preserved the unassuming deportment of a 
young artist, ambitious of patronage ; spoke of 
the extreme difficulty of attaining excellence 
in his profession, and gravely complimented 
Barozzo upon the accuracy of his judgment. 
The henghty senator was gratified and won 
by an admission so flattering to his pride; and 
condescended to request that Colonra would 
paint the portraits of his bride and himself 
The young painter bit his lip as he bowed his 
acknowledgments; but expressed his high 
sense of the honour conferred, and his convic- 
tion that the portraits, if successful, would 
powerfully recommend him to the nobles of 
Venice, and prove a certain avenue to fame 
and fortune. It was agreed that on an early 
day Colonna should preceed with the requisite 
materials to the villa Foscari, and commence 
the portrait of Laura; after which, the cava- 
liers mounted their horses, and returned home. 

To prevent a similar interruption on the 
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succeeding day from any other quarter, I 
agreed with Colonna to rise with the sun, and 
proceed over the lake into the mountains with 
provisions for the day. We met at early 
dawn; and the birds were carolling their 
morning hymn, as, with expanded sail, our 
bark bonnded lightly across the lake. Ere 
long we saw the god of day, peeping with gold- 
en brow above the ridge of Monte Baldo; 
then, majestically advancing over the moun- 
tains near Verona, he poured a flood of bright 
and glowing beauty over the immense land- 
seape. The water was partially concealed by 
the vapours of morning, and mists of purple 
hue floated Jike regal canopies above the cliffs, 
while a light breeze, rippling the centre of the 
lake, dispersed its tranquil slumber, and roused 
it into life and beauty. The peninsula of Sir- 
mio lay basking in sunny radiance before us; 
and the mountains beyond displayed the gran- 
deur of their immeasurable outline, varied by 
prominent and rugged masses, which were 
piled up in chaos like Ossa on Pelion. The 
eastern sky was robed in vapours of rosy tint, 
light clouds of pearly lustre floated in tranquil 
beauty through the heavens; and the Alpine 
eagles were careering in joyous and sweeping 
cireles amid the pure ether. 

Certainly the lake of Garda displays a rare 
combination of the beautiful and sublime. The 
shores abound in the wild and majestic, in va- 
riety and beauty of local tints, and picturesque 
vicissitudes of light and shade; while the 
olive-crowned Sirmio, like the island-realm of 
a Calypso, reposes in regal pride upon the 
waters, and seems to hold in vassalage the op- 
posite shores, and amphitheatre of mountains. 

There have been some days in my existence 
which will ever be dear to my memory, and 
this was one of them. It was a cool and deli- 
cious morning in the beginning of October ; 
my senses were refreshed with sleep; I was 
awake to the holy and calm influences of na- 
ture; and I anticipated the promised narrative 
of Colonna's early life with a lively interest 
which itnparted new zest to every feeling, and 
new beauty to the glowing landscape. It was 
still early when we landed under the cliff, and 
availed ourselves of the dewy freshness of the 
morning to ascend a rugged path, which con- 
ducted us to a sequestered grove of beech and 
chesnut. From a crevice in the base of a rock 
feathered with flowering creepers, issued a 
limpid spring, which, after dispensing coolness 
and verdure to the grove, rolled onward with 
mild and soothing murmurs to the lower levels. 
Plunging our wine-flasks into the pure element 
where it burst into life from the parent-rock, 
we extended ourselves on the soft grass, and 
dismissed our boatmen, with orders to return 
at sunset. I then reminded Colonna of his 
promise to reveal to me some particulars of his 
early fortunes; and after a pause, during 
which his features were slightly convulsed, 
as if by painful recollections, he thus began: 

“Tam the sole survivor of one of the most 
illustrious families in Florence. My father 
was Leone di Montalto; and my mother was 
of the persecuted and noble race of the Albizi. 
They are both deceased ; and I remain a soli- 
tary mourner, their first and only child. My 
mother died the day after my birth, and my fa- 
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ther grieved for her long and sincerely; but 
the lapse of years, and frequent absences from 
Florence in the naval service of the state, 
healed his wounded spirit; and in an evil hour 
he became deeply enamoured of Isabella, third 
daughter of Cosmo de’ Medici, the tyrant of 
unhappy Florence. She was the wife of Paul 
Orsini, the Roman, who, without any formal 
repudiation, had abandoned her, and resided 
entirely in Rome. This extraordinary woman 
was distinguished throughout Italy for personal 
beauty and rare intellectual accomplishment. 
Her conversation not only sparkled with wit, 
grace, and vivacity, but was full of knowledge 
and originality ; and her great natural powers 
had been so highly cultivated, that she con- 
versed with fluency in French, Spanish, and 
even in Latin. She performed with skill on 
various instruments—sang like a Siren, and 
was an admirable improvisatrice. Thus high- 
ly gifted and adorned by nature and education, 
she was the idol of Cosmo, and ruled his court 
like a presiding goddess. Her time and her 
affections being unoccupied, she did not dis- 
courage the attentions of my father, who was 
one of the most elegant and accomplished men 
of his time; and blended the grace of a cour- 
tier with the free and gallant bearing of a dis- 
tinguishe’ ‘ommander. The dormant sensibi- 
lities of } .bella were soon awakened by the 
enthusiastic fervour of his attachment; and 
their secret intelligence had subsisted some 
time, when it was discovered by ths jealous 
and vindictive Cosmo. My unfortunate parent 
was immediately arrested and imprisoned, but 
effected his escape, fled to Venice, and from 
thence to the Levant. His estates were con- 
fiscated under the pretext of treasonable prac- 
tices; and I found a refuge and a home under 
the roof of my widowed aunt, Veronica Della 
Torre. 

The heartless and meretricious Isabella re- 
linquished my father without a sigh, or a 
struggle to save him, and consoled herself 
with court-pageantry, and a succession of new 
lovers, many of whom were sacrificed by her 
cunning and ruthless father. As a selfish 
voluptuary, and the destroyer of his country’s 
liberty, Cosmo has been compared with Au- 
gustus; but in gratuitous and deliberate cruel- 
ty, he far surpasses his prototype. 

“ I was indebted to neglect and accident for 
the best of all educations. My father loved 
and cherished me; but his domestic calamity, 
his frequent absences from Florence, and, sub- 
sequently, his pursuit of Isabella, interfered 
with the customary course of education, and 
saved me from the despotism of a regular 
tutor, and from the debasing tyranny, the self- 
ish and vulgar profligacy ot those institutions 
of monkery, called public academies. 

“Tt was surely the intention of Providence, 
that the faculties of early life should not be 
strained by labours hostile to the healthful 
growth of mind and body; and that the heart, 
the senses, and the principles, sould alone be 
tutored in the first ten years of life. And yet 
how egregiously has the folly of the creature 
perverted the benevolent purpose of the Crea- 
tor! With thoughtless, heartless, indifference 
he commits his tender offspring, to the crush- 
ing tyranny of pedants and task-masters, who 
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rack and stupify the imperfect brain, by vain | 
attempts to convey dead languages through a 
dead medium ; and inflict upon their helplees 
upils the occult mysteries of grammar, which 
is the philosophy of language, and intelligible 
only te ripened faculties. Ask the youth who 
has toiled in prostration of spirit through the 
joyless years of school-existence in the prepa- 
ratory seminaries of Italy—bid him look back 
upon his tedious pilgrimage, and weigh the 
scanty knowledge he has won against the 
abundant miseries he has endured from the 
harsh discipline of monkish tutors, and the 
selfish brutality of senior class-fellows! His 
pride may prompt him to deny; but in ho- 
nesty and fairness, he must admit, that the es- 
tablished system of education is radically vi- 
cious; that his attainments are meagre and 
superficial ; that his knowledge of the world 
is selfishness and canning; and that to rise 
above the herd of slaves and dunces, he must 
give himself a second and widely different 
education; more liberal, comprehensive, and 
practical 

It was my happier fate to enjoy, until the 
age of ten, unbounded liberty. 
with boys of my own age, selecting for fre- 
quent intercourse those most distinguished by 


strength of body, resource of mind, and a lofty | 


and determined spirit. I disdained to be out- 


done in feats of bodily activity, and persevered | 
with inflexible ardour until I surpassed all my 
| cised by the tyrannous and reckless Cosmo 


competitors in running, wrestling, and swim- 
ming, and in every species of juvenile and 
daring exploit. 

“From my aunt, who was an accomplished 
and high-minded woman, I learned to read 
and write, and gained with e1se and pleasure 
a more than ele:wentary knowledge of history ; 
and when I had attained the age of twelve, my 
father who was an able and distinguished com- 
mander, took me for three years on board his 
galley, in frequent cruises against the Cor- 
sairs. These voyages had a powerful and sa- 
lutary influence upon my habits and character 
The daily contemplation of the world of waters 
expanded and exalted my imagination, while 
the enlightened converse and daily instructions 


of my noble father, the regular discipline ob- | 


served on board the galley, and occasional ex- 
posure to danger in tempests, or in contact with 
an enemy, induced energy and concentration of 
thought, decision and promptitude in action, 
contempt of fatigue and hardship, and a degree 
of self-possession which no common dangers 
could either daunt or disconcert. 

“At the age of fifteen I returned to Flo- 


rence, abandoned all boyish pursuits, and com- | 


menced a more regular and elaborate course of 
education. I had accumulated a store of ideas 
and associations which enabled me to apply 
my faculties with facility to every desirable at- 
tainment. The transition from material ob- 
jects to the world of spirits, is natural and 
easy. I had already investigated with deep 
interest the histories of Greece and Rome; I 
now stadied with ardour and success the lan- 
guages of those high-minded nations ; and, ere 
long, perused with insatiable delight, the pages 


of those master-spirits whose glorious names | 


blaze like constellations through the dark 
night of antiquity. 


I associated | 


} geance of her cruel parent. 
| premature, and attended with circumstances 
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“ My early and ruling passion for the liberal 


| arts, and especially for painting and architec. 


ture, induced me to seek the instructions of 
Giorgio Vasari. As an artist, he had never 
produced an original design, but he was an 
able teacher; and, netwithstanding his preju- 
dices, he was unquestionably a man of refined 
taste and extensive knowledge. The garru- 
lous old painter was delighted with the oe of 
my enthusiasm, and failed not to fan the flame 
with abundant encouragement. 

“ My indulgent father was induced, by the 
exuberant praises of Vasari, to permit my de- 
votion of some hours daily to his instructions 
but the year before his imprisonment and flight, 
he took the precaution to introduce me to a 
literary circle, eminent for clearness of intel- 
lect, and a sound and liberal philosophy. In- 
tercourse with men of this class modified, ina 
considerable degree, my habits and opinions, 
but it could not for a moment weaken my de- 
votion to that sublime art which has ennobled 
modern Italy, and raised it from prostration 
and contempt, to moral dignity and grandeur 

“ Several years elapsed after my father's es 
cape, without bringing us any intelligence ot 
his fate. This mysterious silence was a source 
of intense anxiety. Florence was hateful to 
me, and my impatience to rejoin my beloved 
parent became at length too vehement to be 
controlled any longer by the remonstrances of 
my aunt. I keenly felt all the injustice exer- 


against my family, and my departure was ac- 
celerated by the intimation from a friend at 
court, that my proceedings were watched by 
the secret agents of the usurper, and that any 
unguarded expression of political discontent 
would be the signal of my incarceration, and, 
too probably, of banishment or death. I quit- 
ted Florence unobserved, changed my name, 
and proceeded to Venice, intending, while | 


| pursued my inquiries after my father, to study 


the works of Titian, and to avail myself of the 
instructions of Tintorett and Paul Veronese 
The latter honoured me with his friendship, 
and the venerable Titian encouraged me to 
visit him. I succeeded in my endeavours to 
cheer, with poetry and music, the declining 
spirits of the benevolent old man. He became 
attached to me, and finding that I had a paint- 
er's eye, he imparted to me some invaluable 
secrets of his art, a compliment the more gra- 


| tifying and important, because it opened to me 


a source of honourable and independent provi- 
sion, in case my paternal estate should never 
be restored to me. 

“ Last autumn I received intelligence from 
Florence that my father had entered the ser- 
vice of your republic on his arrival in the Le- 
vant, and had received the appointment o! 
captain in the garrison of Candia, under Gene- 
ral Malatesta, a Florentine, whose son had 
been assassinated by order of Cosmo, on the 
discovery of an intrigue between this youth 
and his eldest daughter, Maria de’ Medici 
Nor did the hapless female escape the ven 
Her death wes 





















which amounted to the clearest evidence that 
she was poisoned by her monstrous and uno 
tural parent. I had completed my prepart 
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tions for departure, and waited only a change 
wind to sail for Candia, when I received from 
my aunt the heart rending communication 
that my father had shared the fate of young 
Malatesta, and been assassinated some years 
since, at the instigation of the ferocious Cos- 
mo. This intelligence fell upon my soul 'ike 
athunderbolt. The wound which my beloved 
father’s disappearance had inflicted on my hap- 
piness, opened anew, and my lacerated heart 
bled at every pore. I vowed implacable ha- 
tred and deadly vengeance against the prime 
mover, and every subordinate agent in this 
atrocious murder of my noble parent. He 
was a great and admirable man, and I shall 
never cease to venerate his memory, and la- 
ment his untimely death. For many months, 
life was an intolerable burden to me, and I en- 
dured existence only in the hope of avenging 
him, and of rioting in the blood of his base as- 
sassins. The cruel instigator, Cosmo, was, 
alas! equally beyond the reach of my personal 
defiance, and of my dagger. Hedged round 
by guards and minions, and compelled by his 
infirmities to seclude himself within the re- 
cesses of his palace, every attempt to approach 





meaning, but made no comment on my propo- 
sal. After a brief pause, he subdued his emo- 
tion, and exclaimed, with a melancholy smile! 
—‘ Happy Venetians and Genoese! Your li- 
berties have not been basely destroyed by an 
individual family, as those of Tuscany by the 
Medici. Your | pron republics adorn the 
east and west of Italy with splendid achieve- 
ments, while Florence, once the pride and 
glory of our country, lies prostrate in mourn- 
ing and in slavery, betrayed and manacled by 
her unnatural sons!” 

L availed myself of this apostrophe to make 
some comments upon the history of these dis- 
tinguished republics, and insensibly drew Co- 
Jonna into a discussion which was prolonged 


| until the increasing heat made us sensible of 


him would have been vain, and my youthful | 


and unenjoyed existence would have been sa- 
crificed without an equivalent. Nor have I 
yet been able to trace the agents of his bloody 
will; but my investigations have been — 
and unceasing, and revenge, although delay- 
ed, is ripening over their heads.” 

Here the noble youth was checked in his 
narrative by a sudden burst of agony, which 
defied all disguise and control. Tears rolled 
in rapid succession down his cheeks, and his 
manly chest heaved with the audible sobs of 
bitter and deeply-seated anguish. Springing 
hastily from the turf, he threw himself on the 


the want of refreshment. The sun had reach- 
ed the meridian, and the centre of the lake be- 
low, still fretted by the mountain breeze, was 
seething and glittering in the sun-beams, like 
a huge cauldron of melted silver, while the 
smooth and crysta] surface near its shores re- 
flected, like a mirror, projecting and recedin 

cliffs of every form and elevation, crowne 

with venerable trees, and fringed with gay va- 
rieties of vegetable ornament. The timid and 
transparent lizards darted playfully around us, 


| and golden beetles buzzed on heavy wings in 


| waters. 


margin of the stream, and immersed his face | 


in its pure waters, to cool the fever of his 
burning cheeks. Surely there is no sorrow 
like the sorrow of a resolute and high-minded 
man. The sobs of woman in affliction awake 


our tenderest sympathies, but they do not | 


shake our souls like the audible anguish of 
man. To see the iron frame of such a being 
as Colonna, heaving with loud and convulsive 
agony, was so truly appalling, that no time 
will erase the deep impression from my me- 
mory. 

I respected his grief too much to interrupt 


it by premature attempts at consolation; but | 
| the future. 


when he arose, 1 embraced him in silent sym- 


the foliage above, while the light grasshoppers 
chirped their multitudinous chorus of delight, 
and myriads of gay and glittering insects held 
their jubilee in the burning atmosphere. 
Amidst this universal carnival of nature, we 
reclined in deep shade, soothed by the tinkling 
music of the stream, and enjoying the dewy 
freshness which exhaled from its translucent 
The inspiring juice of the Cyprus 
grape, and a light repast, rapidly recruited the 
strength and spirits of Colenne. oe 
vigorously from the green turf, he gazed with 
delight through the aged stems upon the 
bright landscape, and exclaimed, with glow- 
ing enthusiasm,—“ Al]-bounteous Providence ! 
Creator of the glorious sun and teeming earth! 
how supremely blest were thy creatures, did 
they not embitter so much good by crime and 
folly!” 

After a brief pause of rapturous contempla- 


tion, we resumed our wine flasks, our cheerful- 
| ness rose into exhilaration, and we reposed 


pathy, and endeavoured to direct the current | 


of his thoughts from the bitter past, to a 
brighter future. I spoke of the advanced age 
and broken constitution of the licentious Cos- 
mo, and inferred, from the mild and amiable 
character of his son, a speedy restoration to 
rsak and property. 
pre-eminence in strength of mind, and in every 
natural and acquired advantage ; and I predict- 
ed, that, in defiance of adverse circumstances, 
he would, by his own unassisted efforts, accom- 
plish a high and brilliant destiny. I proposed 
to obtain for him, through my father's influ- 
ence, a naval command in the service of Ve- 
nice, or a powerful recommendation to the va- 
liant Genoese, Giovanni Doria. 


I dwelt upon his own | 


like silvan deities in the green shade, enjoying 
the elasticity and freshness of youthful exis- 
tence, forgetful of the past, and regardless of 
But this day dream was too de- 
lightful to last. I recollected that I had not 
heard the sequel of Colonna’s adventures in 
Venice, and | broke the spell by whispering in 
his ear the name of “ Laura.” 

* Alas!” he replied, with visible emotion, 
“TI fear this incomparable woman will never 
be mine, unless miracle or magic should inter- 
pose to vanquish the many obstacles to our 
union. Our interviews in Venice were attend- 
ed with such imminent hazard of discovery, as 
to render them brief and of rare occurrence. 
My adored Laura was in the morning of life, 


| and with the creative imagination of early 


youth, she cherished sanguine hopes that the 
death of the infirm Cosmo would, ere long, 
enable me to resume rank and property, and to 


He thanked me, with a look full of eloquent | demand her openly of her father. Until then, 
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my resources were merely adequate to my 
personal support, being limited to a smal! ma- 
ternal estate, left under the friendly guardian- 
ship of my aunt. 

“ Nevertheless, plans of elopement were fre- 

aently discussed, and I vehemently urged her 
éo become mine, and to accompany me to 
Greece, from whence, after I had accomplish- 


ed a momentous object, we could embark for | 


Marseilles, and proceed to Paris, where my 
skill as a painter, in addition to my maternal 
estate, would preserve us from indigence. As 
she did not peremptorily forbid me to expect 
her consent to this scheme, I ventured to build 
upon it; but when my preparations for flight 
were completed, her resolution failed, and I 
discovered, in the deeply-rooted attachment of 
Laura to her mother, an insuperable obstacle 
to the accomplishment of my purpose. For 
this kind and indulgent parent, her affection 
was all but idolatrous; and when she told me, 
with tearful eyes and throbbing bosom, that 
her beloved mother was in precarious heaith, 
that she was entirely dependent on her only 
daughter for earthly happiness, and that the 
loss of that daughter would destroy her, I must 
have been dead to every generous and disin- 
terested feeling, had I not complied with her 
earnest entreaty, that we should await a more 
favourable course of events 

*“ Meanwhile the distinguished beauty and 
numberless graces of Laura attracted many 
suitors. Some of these were not ineligible, 
and one of them especially, young Contarini, 
whose passion for her was ardent, almost to 
frenzy, was a man of noble qualities, of prepos- 
sessing exterior, and of equal rank, but, as you 
well know, too moderately endowed with the 
gifts of fortune. Every proposal was, how- 
ever, promptly rejected by the ambitious Fos- 
cari, who, like a cold and calculating trader, 
measured the merits of each suitor, by the ex- 
tent of his possessions. At length, after the 
conclusion of the war with Turkey in the 
spring, arrived from Greece the governor of 
Candia, Ercole Barozzo, whose splendid esta- 
blishment and lavish expenditure attraeted 
universal attention. His originally large pos- 
had been swelled into princely opu- 


sessions 


lence by clandestine trailic with the enemy, | 


and by every species of cruelty and exaction 
His wife and two infant sons had fallen victims 
to the plague in the Levant; and being desi- 
rous of children to inherit his vast 
sions, he surveyed the fair daughters of Ve- 
nice, and was quickly fascinated by the super- 
lative beauty of Laura Foscari, who shone un- 
rivalled in a city distingnished for the beauty 
of the softer sex. Barozzo was not a suitor to 
be rejected by her sordid father; and, without 
anv appeal to his daughter's inclinations, her 
hand was promised to a man of more than 
twice her age, forbidding in his exterior, 
coarse and revolting in his manners, and ut- 
terly destitute of redeeming qualities. 1 had 


posses- 


determined, before my acquaintance with you | 


commenced, to make occasional visits during 
the summer to Peschiera, and I hesitated to 
accept your proposal, from an apprehension 


that it would impede my interviews with Lau- | 


ra. On farther consideration, however, | per- 
ceived that my abode under your roof would 


| not be incompatible with nocturnal visits to 
| the Villa Foscari, and I became your guest. 
| My interviews with Lavra have been more 
| frequent in this quiet and rural district, than 
| in the narrow streets and numerous obstacles 
| of Venice. The wide extent of her father’s 
| garden enables me to scale the wall unper- 
| ceived, and to reach a garden saloon commu- 
| nicating by a covered trellice walk with the 
| villa. Laura's abhorrence of the presuming 
and insolent Barozzo has proved a powerful 
auxiliary to my renewed entreaties, that she 
would fly with me from the miseries which 
menace her, and | have recently succeeded in 
obtaining her reluctant consent to accompany 

me to Genoa, and from thence to Greece. A 

fortnight hence is appointed for the celebra- 

tion of her marriage to the wretch who basely 
woos her, with a consciousness of her unqua- 
lified antipathy to his person and character 

If the strong attachment of Laura to her mo- 

ther does not again baffle my hopes, we shall 

effect our escape three days before the one ap- 
pointed for her marriage with Barozzo; but] 
can discern too well, through her invincible 
dejection, that she is still balancing the dread- 
ful alternatives, of a marriage abhorrent to her 
feelings, and the abandonment of her mother.” 
Such was the tale of Colonna’s brief, but 

| trying, and calamitous career. Deeply as | 
lamented his approaching departure, I felt too 
much interested in his success to withhold my 
active co-operation, and | pledged myself to 
promote his views as far as I could, without 
openly compromising myself with the Foscari 
family; but I entreated him to relinquish his 
design of painting the portraits of Laura and 

Barozzo, from an apprehension that a lover so 

fervent and demonstrative would, in some un- 

guarded moment, excite suspicion, and frus- 
trate the accomplishment of his ultimate views 

He thanked me for the ready zeal with which 

I had entered into his feelings, and assured me, 

that he had no intention of proceeding beyond 

the outlines of the governor's portrait; but 

that, as a lover and an artist, he could not 

deny himself the gratification of portraying 
| the matchless form and features of the woman 
he adored. 

The day was declining when we quitted our 
cool retreat to ascend the mountain behind us, 
and inhale the pure breezes which played 
around its summit. We gazed with long and 
lingering delight upon the bright landscapes ot 
Lombardy, as they glowed beneath us in the 
parting sunbeams, and the shades of night were 
fast falling around us when we crossed the lake, 
on our return to the villa. 


CHAP. Iv. 


Early on the following morning, the young- 
er brother of Laura called to request the pro- 
mised attendance of Colonna at the Villa Fos- 
cari, and I determined to accompany him, 
hoping, by my presence, to remind the young 
painter of the necessity of exercising a vigi- 


lant control over his feelings. The precaution 
was, however, unnecessary. He sustained, 
with singular self-mastery, the demeanour ol 
an artist and a stranger ; and appeared, while 
sketching the form and features of his lovely 
| mistress, to have no other object than to sei 
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the most important and characteristic pecu- 
jiarities of his model. He requested that she 
would occasionally walk round the saloon, 
and freely indulge in familiar converse with 
her friends, as if no artist were present. His 
object was, he added, to accomplish, not a tame 
and lifeless copy, but a portrait, stamped with 
those peculiar attributes and graces which are 
best elicited by a free and unconstrained move- 
ment of limb and feature. 

Thus admirably did he mask the lover, and 
assume the look and language of an artist am- 
bitious to recommend himself to opulent em- 
ployers. 

The sensitive and unhappy Laura had less 
command over her feelings, and I could occa- 
sionally observe a furtive glance of sympathy 
beaming from her dark and humid eye upon 
the elegant painter; but when she address- 
ed him, it was with the air and language 
of condescension to one whose services might 


be purchased ; thus endeavouring to disguise | 


the strong and almost irrepressible emotion 
which quivered beneath the surface 
Her mother never quitted her during the sit- 


ting ; Barozzo and the Foscari visited the sa- | 


loon occasionally ; and I remained to control 
the lover, and, at the same time, to improve 
myself by observing the artist. The fine linea- 
ments of Laura were too deeply engraven on 
the heart of Colonna to render frequent sittings 
essential; and, in compliance with my remon- 
strances, he abridged them as much as possi- 
ble. After the second sitting, he told ber that 
he should not again require her presence until 


be had completed the portrait, when some fin- | 


ishing detail might be requisite. He devoted 
alarge portion of the five following days toa 


morning of the sixth day, astonished the assem- 
bled family by producing a highly-finished and 
admirable resemblance. 

The charming subject of his portrait was 
painted the size of life, and attired in a light 
morning robe of green silk. The full and ele- 
gant symmetry of her form was indicated 
through the graceful folds, which fell around 
ber like the richest sculpture. 
contemplative attitude, leaning, like some hea- 
venly muse, upon a golden tripod of chaste and 
classical design. High intelligence adorned 
with its imperishable beauty ber fair and lofty 
forehead. Her large dark eyes, which beam- 
ed through their long fringes with soft and 
melting lustre, were gazing as if into futurity, 
ind their tenJer and eloquent expression went 
tothe soul of the observer. The finely m.ould- 


ed oval of her cheek glowed with the roseate | 


hues of life, and the pearly lustre of the neck 
and arms were surpassed only by the clear 
ind brilliant fairness of the lovely original, 
vhile in the beautifully curved lips Colonna 
had introduced a slight compression, indica- 
lwe of that heroic firmness in the character of 
laura, which had not escaped his penetration, 
cut did not until a later period, fully develope 
itself. 

The scene was a garden saloon, and through 
2 open window an extensive view over the 
ke of Garda arrested with magic power, the 
yeofevery beholder. Sirmio appeared like a 
ody island in the middle distance, and be- 





She stood ina | 
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yond the lake rose an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, surmounted by the distant summits of 
the Tyrolese Alps. There was in this admira- 
ble portrait all the charm and witchery of life. 
It possessed much of the dignity, and ease, and 
harmonious colouring of Titian; and the ex- 
quisite blending and management of the tints 
betrayed the favourite pupil of Paul Veronese, 
whom indeed he surpassed in the natural fold- 
ing and classical distribution of draperies, and 
fully equalled in the force of light and shade, 
which makes the portraits of that able master 
appear to stand out from the canvass. 

The next day was devoted to the finishin 
of some details in the portrait of Laura; an 
on the succeeding morning I accompanied Co- 
lonna to the apartment of Barozzo, who was 
desirous that his portrait should be completed 
before his marriage. The artist fixed upon 
the haughty governor the firm gaze of his dark 
and piercing eye, and proceeded to pencil the 
outlines of his stern and massive features. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, he remarked 
to Barozzo, that he had never seen a counte- 
nance, the character of which he found so dif- 
ficult to trace to its primitive elements. “ The 
lineaments of mature age,” he continued, “ are 
hard and inflexible, and when the eloquent 
play and pliancy of youthful feelings have left 
the features, it is impossible, without frequent 
intercourse, to detect the peculiarities and se- 
cret recesses of character, with sufficient aceu- 
racy to give force and truth to a portrait.” He 
conceived that to accomplish the perfect deli- 
neation of a man of middle age and of distin- 
guished rank, a painter should not only share 
his society, but know the history of his life, 


| and study the lights and shades of his charac- 
task so soothing to his feelings; and, on the | 


ter. It was thus that Raffaelle succeeded in 


| conveying to the portraits of Julius II., Leo X., 


and their Cardinals, such intellectual dignity, 
such truth and grandeur of expression. He 


| doubted, nevertheless, whether any artist could 


achieve a perfect portrait of a man of high sta- 
tion if he did not rise above his employer, not 
only in imaginative powers, but in strength of 
mind and penet tion into character 

The riveted and searching looks which from 
time to time accompanied this singular and 
equivocal strain of compliment, appeared great- 
ly to perplex and annoy the haughty Barozzo. 
His tawny visege was dyed with the dusky 
red of some strong inward emotion, which [ 
was eager but unable to interpret. This suf- 
fusion was soon succeeded by an ashy paleness, 
and suddenly he quitted his chair, and walked 
to the window. 

During this ominous and unaccountable in- 
terruption, | gave Colonna a warning glanee. 
He composed his excited features into tran- 
quillity; and after a long pause, of which I en- 
deavoured to disguise the embarrassment by 
some comments on the Venetian school of 
painting, Barozzo returned from the window 
and resumed his seat. Colonna seized his pen- 
cil, and proceeded to sketch the outline of the 
governor's figure, during which process I ob- 
served in his looks nothing beyond the earnest 
gaze of a portrait-painter. For some time Ba- 
rozzo avoided the encounter; but at length, as 
if controlled by some secret and irresistible fas- 
cination, his eyes again met those of the young 
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artist. The effect of this collision was myste- 
rious and startling. The bright orbs of Colon- 
na gradually assumed a stern and indignant 
expression, and darted their searching beams 
upon the governor, as if to pierce the inmost 
recesses of his soul. 
again agitated Barozzo quailed and fell under 

is intolerable scrutiny; his sallow visage 
was suffused with a ghastly yellow; again he 
glanced in terror at the artist, and then half- 
rose from his chair in undisguised consterna- 
tion. Controlling, however, with sudden effort 
his agitation, he resumed his seat, and, with 
averted looks and seeming indifference, in- 

uired if Colonna had resided long in Venice. 

he painter filled his brush, and answered care- 
lessly, that he had lived there a few months. 

“ Your accent is Tuscan,” continued Baroz- 
zo. “ Are you a native of Florence ?” 

“T am,” replied the painter, seemingly in- 
tent upon his employment. 
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The dull grey eyes of the | 
| our eyes met, in keen and unavoidable colli- 


“Do your parents reside there?” resumed | 


the other, with rising emphasis. 

“ Parents!” exclaimed Colonna, with a keen 
glance at the inquisitive governor; “I have 
none! They are dead!" 

“ Who and what was your father?” demand- 
ed Barozzo imperiously. 


This inquiry, and its peremptory tone, ex- | parture of Barozzo for Candia, he had passed 


hausted the patience of Colonna. Dashing 


the 
startlio 
with marked and bitter emphasis,—“ He was a 


sword-cutler, and made excellent blades.” 
At this critical moment Laura entered the 


| 


int out of his brush, he fixed a look of | disposition had powerfully recommended him 
g fierceness on Barozzo, and answered, | to the good graces of Cosmo. 


| 


room with her mother, to observe the progress | 


of Barozzo's Casting a hasty glance 
at the imper 
did not at all realize her ex 
painter replied, that he should have succeed- 
ed better if he had enjoyed the honour of a 
longer acquaintance with the governor. 


—— 


ctations. 


is immaterial ” exclaimed Barozzo, who had | which fired his blood, and wasted his fine form, 


fully regained his self-possession. 
ere long, become better known to each other, 
and you may finish my portrait at Venice in the 
course of the ensuing winter.” 


“As your excellency pleases,” replied Co- day before her intended marriage, and to sus 


lonna, and removed the canvass from the easel. 
The ladies now quitted the saloon with the go- 
vernor; and, soon as the door was closed, the 
artist defaced the ill-fated portrait with a blow 
of his fist, packed up his drawing materials for 
removal, and accompanied me home. 


“ Conceiving that the portentous agitation | 
of Brrozzo had grown out of some incipient | nite delay. 
feelings of jealousy and suspicion, I remon- | Foscari were fully equal to the deep game she 


strated with Colonna, during our walk, on the 
gratuitous imprudence of his deportment, and 
pointed out the personal danger he had incur- 
red by thus taunting a man so powerful and 
irritable as the governor of Candia. I urged 
him to accelerate his flight, and, meanwhile, 
never to leave the villa unarmed. 

In reply, however, he expressed his convic- 
tion that the sudden change of countenance 
and colour in Barozzo did not originate in jea- 
lousy, and that a man so imperious and over- 
bearing would have betrayed this spirit-stir- 
4 —— in a manner widely different. 
“No, Pisani!” he continued in a voice quiver- 
ing with emotion ; “ my suspicions go farther. 


ect sketch, she remarked that it | tered man. 
The | 


} 
| 


| 
| 



























The springs of this man’s actions lie deep, and 
a prophetic spirit tells me that he is not inno. 
cent of my noble father’s murder. Until this 
| morning, he deigned not to bestow more than 
a superficial glance upon the features of an 
obscure artist, in homely apparel, but when 








sion, the resemblance I bear to my deceased 
pen flased upon his guilty soul; and from 

is sudden and uncontrollable emotion, I can- 
not but infer his participation in the crimes of 
Cosmo. Inference, you will say is no proof; 
but it gives me a clew which I will track until 
I reach conviction. It is the intention of 
Laura, who cannot resolve to quit her mother, 
to retard for a considerab.e period the celebra- 
tion of her marriage, by feigned paroxysms of 
indisposition. I will avail myself of this delay 
to bring home to Barozzo the evidence of his 
guilt, and defy him to mortal combat; or, 
should he shrink from it, I will treat him asa 
savage and noxious animal, and hunt him to 
the death.” 













I could not but admit that there was some 
round for the suspicions of Colonna; but, 
from an apprehension of rousing his wirlwind 
passions into premature activity, I concealed 
from him my knowledge that, before the de- 







some weeks at Florence, where his congenial 
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They were in 
habits of daily intercourse, and Barozzo was 
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not the man who would, from honourable feel-  thun 

| ing, decline to forward the murderous views of form 

the implacable ruler of Tuscany. like | 

From this eventful day Colonna was anal edge 
Revenge became the ruling pas Visag 

sion of his soul; and while he awaited with ning 
gnawing impatience the long-expected letters featu 
rom his friends in Florence and Candia, bef revoll 
“It | seemed to find no relief from the feverish rage ing a: 
nant 
“ We shall, | but in the bodily fatigue of daily and night ish g 
| rambles in the mountains. and g 
It was the design of Laura to assume the gaunt 
appearance of sudden and violent illness on the with 1 






tain the deception, by occasional relapses, for 
months, or even years, should the governor’ 


















patience endure so long. But the probability reeled 
was, that a man, advancing towards the av ¢rumb 
tumn of life, and determined to marry, would ble—w 
rather recede from his engagement and seek solemr 
another mate, than run the risk of such inde Vanish 
The spirit and address of Launjj murde: 
protect 
had determined to play. She purposed to exciter 
sist the deception by staining her fair facqj solved- 
with an artificial and sickly hue; and si Moonli 
found an effective auxiliary in her motheg approa 
who thought the brutal Barozzo utterly unwo'g More j 
thy to win and wear so bright a jewel as b . 
angelic daughter. These expedients wer <i 
however, rendered unnecessary by the blood me,I 5 
catastrophes which were now at hand. time to 
Three days before the appointed celebratic = pr 





of the marriage, I was reading, near midnig® 
in my chamber, when Colonna entered, W! 
vehement and hasty strides. His — eye 
glittered with terrific energy; his fore 

streamed with perspiration ; his dress and | 
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were in wild disorder, and his hands were dyed 
with blood. He said not a word, but paced the 
ment for some time with rapidity. His 
deportment was that of a man whose rage had 
risen above his control, and overwhelmed all 
power of articulation. I awaited in silent and 
wondering sympathy the termination of emo- 
tions so tempestuous. At length, seating him- 
self opposite to me, he struck the table vehe- 
mently with his clenched hand, and after some 
vain attempts to speak, exclaimed, in hoarse 
and hurried tones, which gave an appalling force 
to his expressions— Pisani! all doubt is at an 
end—I have this night obtained conclusive evi- 
dence of Barozzo's guilt. I have sworn to 
avenge my noble father's wrongs in the traitor’s 
blood—and to-morrow he must face me in fair 
combat, or feel my dagger in his craven heart. 
The alternative will hinge upon your friendly 
agency—but of that hereafier—About three 
hours since I reached the heights beyond the 
lake. Exhausted with a long and toilsome 
ramble, | threw myself beneath our favourite 
beech, and was soon lulled by the rippling 
waters into: brief and agitated slumber. My 
sleep was haunted by a succession of fearful 
forms and painful incidents, which at length 
assumed a shape distinctly and horribly signi- 
ficant. Methought I lay upon the summit of a 
cliff, close to the sloping brink, and gazed intoa 
ulf too deep and dark for human eye to fathom. 
enly the immense void was illumined by 
sheets of vivid lightning—a monstrous peal of 
thunder broke upon my ear—and a colossal 
form, lengthened and scaly as a serpent, rose 
like the demon of the storm, approached the 


edge of the precipice, and brought his horrid 


visage to the level of mine. Again the light- 
ning flashed, and | distinguished the assassin 
features of Barozzo, expanded into horrible and 
revolting magnitude. Eyes, lurid and menac- 
ing as meteors, glared upon me with a malig- 
nant scowl, and huge lips, parted in a fiend- 
ish grin, disclosed an array of fangs, pointed 
and glittering as poniards. He extended two 
gaunt and bony hands, stained, methought, 
with my father’s blood, and tried to seize and 
drag me into the gulf. While writhing to es- 
cape the monster's grasp, the thunder again 
rolled through the abyss; the cliff beneath me 
reeled from its foundations, the brink began to 
crumble, and my destruction appeared inevita- 
ble—when, suddenly the strains of sweet and 
solemn music floated round me—the demon 
vanished, and I beheld the pale phantom of my 
murdered father, extending towards me his 
protecting arms. At this moment of intense 
excitement, the spell which bound me was dis- 
solved—-I awoke, and saw by the brilliant 
moonlight a tall figure, enveloped in a mantle, 
approaching me in stealthy silence. Gazing 
more intently, I discovered a dagger in his 
. In an instant I was on my feet—the 
— rushed forward, but ere he could reach 
me,I stood behind the tree, and thus gained 
time to level a pistol at his head. Seeing me 
thas prepared, the villain retreated hastily, 
but escaped not the bullet, which my unerring 
Weapon buried in his back. He reeled and 
fell: and his life blood was ebbing fast, when 
I stooped to examine his features. Raisin 
the slouched hat which concealed his face, 
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immediately recognised a handsome Greek, 
attached to the retinue of Barozzo. I had oc- 
easionally seen this man in a tavern at Peschi- 
era. His demeanour was fierce and repulsive, 
but my eagerness to learn some particulars of 
~ 4 father’s untimely death in Candia, prompt- 
ed me to cultivate his acquaintance, and I 

layed with him the game of Morra, forgave 
Ce losses, and paid for his wine. Whether 
the remembrance of this kindness excited his 
compunction, or whether he wished to atone 
for his past offences, I know not, but he thus 
addressed me in broken accents. 

“Son of Montalto! a just retribution has 
overtaken me. My necessities sold me to the 
savage Barozzo. He hired the dagger which 
pierced thy noble father, and the same weapon 
would have destroyed thee, had not thy better 
fortune interposed. Listen to the counsel of a 
dying man. Beware of Barozzo! He has a 
long grasp, and will not spare thy young life. 
Fly, without delay, or thy destruction is in- 
evitable !’ 

“Here his voice failed him; a convulsive 
tremor shook his frame; he became motionless, 
and apparently lifeless. But Greeks are cun- 
ning to a proverb, and as it was of vital mo- 
ment to conceal from the governor the failure 
of his murderous design, | struck the assassin's 
dagger deep into his heart, and rolled him 
down the slope of a contiguous ravine. I now 
recollected that Barozzo had twenty Greek 
bloodhounds carousing in the taverns of Pes- 
chiera, and thinking it too probable that he 
had commissioned more than one of them to 
hunt me down, I crossed the lake to devise 
with you the means to detach this demon from 
his myrmidons, and force him into single com- 
bat. I have bound myself by all that is most 
sacred to destroy him, or to perish in the at- 
tempt; and should no fair and open avenue to 
vengeance offer, I will stab him at Foscari’s 
table, or even rend him limb from limb at Lau- 
ra's feet. And now, my Angelo! | conjure 
you by our bond of friendship, by every gene- 
rous feeling in your nature, to lend me that 
aid, without which I shall be driven to the des- 
perate and ignoble alternative of assassination. 
You know well that it would be in vain to 
summon the Governor of Candia to a personal 
encounter. He is a veteran soldier of esta- 
blished reputation, and he knows that he need 
not fight to maintain it; nor will a man who 
has reached the summit of opulence and dis- 
tinction descend from his vantage-ground, and 
risk the loss of so much earthly good in mortal 
combat, with the proscribed and desperate son 
of Montalto.” 

To this tale of visionary and real horrors, 
heightened and dramatised by the indignant 
eloquence of Colonna, | listened with intense 
interest, and my abhorrence of the monstrous 
cruelty of Barozzo swelled into active sympa- 
thy, and a firm resolve to secend, at all hazards, 
the just vengeance of this noble and deeply in- 
jared youth. | felt also the necessity of imme- 
diate interference to save his life. The gover- 
nor was evidently fearful of the retribution so 
justly due to his unparalleled atrocity, and he 

ad, moreover, been galled to the quick by the 
taunting deportment of the young artist while 
ont for his portrait. He would soon sus- 
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a the failure of his first attempt upon the 
ife of Colonna, and would inevitably follow up 
his base design, by employing the numerous 
daggers in his pay. The hatred of the young 
Florentine was ceadly and implacable, and his 
determination to sacrifice this mortal foe of his 
family, spurned all control and raged like a 
tempest; but his impetuosity would prevent 
the accomplishment of his object, and too pro- 
bably betray him into the toile of his cool and 
erafty enemy, who never quitted the villa Fos- 
cari without one or more well-armed attend- 
ants. From an affectation, too, of military dis- 
play, or probably from a consciousness that he 
had many personal enemies, the governor wore 
at all times a corslet of scaled armour, com- 
posed of the light, well-tempered Spanish steel, 
which resists the point of sword or dagger. 
Had I wished to save the life of this lawless 
pander to the cruelty of Cosmo, | saw no ex- 
pedient which would not expose my valued 
friend to imminent and deadly peril; and could 
1 for a moment hesitate between the chival- 
rous, the princely Colonna, so unrivalled in 
form and feature, so elevated and pure in sen- 
timent, so eminently fitted, by his high intel- 
ligence, his glowing diction, and his Findiieg, 
all-impelling energies, to rouse a better, higher, 
nobler spirit, in all who came within the sphere 
of his activity—could I pause an instant be- 
tween this first of nature's nobles and the base 
Barozzo, who, inaccessible to pity, and fortified 
against all compunction by years of crime, had, 
unprovoked, and with the malice of a demon, 
destroyed the best and bravest of the sons of 
Florence? 

With prompt and ardent enthusiasm, I as- 
sured him of my devotion to his cause, and un- 
folded to him a stratagem, which my know- 
ledge of the surrounding country, and of the 
habits of Barozzo, had really suggested. Dur- 
ing the frequent absence of Colonna, | had oc- 
casionally joined the governor in his equestrian 
excursions, and from neighbourly feeling to 
the senator Foscari, had escorted his guest to 
the most picturesque scenery of this romantic 
district. His rides were daily, and at the 
same hour. I proposed to join him as usual, 
and to lead him into a narrow and unfrequent- 
ed defile in the mountains, which rises from 
the lake about three leagues from Peschiera. 
Colonna might there await and force bin into 
personal encounter, while I would act as um- 
pire, and prevent any interference from the 
Greek escort of the wary chieftain. At this 
proposal Colonna eagerly approached, and em- 
braced me with grateful rapture. His dark 
eye kindled with its wonted fire; his pallid 
cheeks were flushed ; the settled gloom, which 
had so long clouded his fine features, vanished 
like mists before the sun, and was succeeded 
by a radiant and exultiang energy, eloquently 
expressive of his conviction that the hope on 
which he had lived so long, the hope of just re- 
venge, would now be realized. 

I urged him to seek, in immediate repose, 
the restoration of his exhausted strength, and 
undertook to provide him with a managed 
horse, armour, and weapons, which should 
place him upon a level with his mailed and 
well-mounted antagonist. Horse and armour, 
however, he promptly declined. He would 
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find an expedient, he said, to compel Barozzo 
to fight him foot to foot, and he pledged him- 
self to find a way with a good weapon through 
the scaly corslet of his serpent foe. He re- 
quested only a straight two-edged sword, of 
well-tried temper; and a woodman's axe, the 
purpose of which he did not explain. He then 
left me to plunge into the lake, and to find in 
its pure and bracing waters that refreshment 
which, he said, it would be a vain attempt to 
obtain in sleep, while | proceeded to my fa- 
ther’s armoury, and selected from the numer- 
ous weapons which adorned it, a long and 
powerful two-edged blade, which he had 
brought from the Levant. This sword was 
black from hilt.to point, and destitute of orna- 
ment, except sume golden hieroglyphics near 
the guard; but I knew that it had stood the 
brunt of several stirring campaigns, without 
material injury to its admirable edge and tem- 


r. 

After a short and unrefreshing slumber, I 
arose with the sun, and hastened, with the 
sword and woodman’s axe, to the saloon of Co- 
lonna. His garb was usually plain, almost to 
homeliness, and chosen probably with a view 
to the better concealment of his rank ; but for 
this day of vengeance, he had donned the 
princely costume of the Tuscan nobles. A 
rich vest of embroidered scarlet, and panta- 
loons of woven silk were closely fitted to his 
noble person, which, I have said before, was fa- 
shioned in the choicest mould of manly beauty, 
and now, so worthily adorned, displayed in all 
its high perfection that faultless union of sym- 
metry and strength, so rarely seen in life; 
equalling, indeed, the Vatican Antinous in 
classic elegance of form, but far surpassing 
that fine statue in stature and heroic character 
of look and bearing. A mantle of the richest 
velvet hung from his well-formed shoulders, 
while a nodding plume adorned hjs Spanish 
hat and shaded his dark eyes, which lighted 
up as they beheld me with bright and eager 
flashes of impatience. 

“Thou art indeed the ‘pearl and pride of 
Florence,’ my Colonna!” 1 exclaimed, in irre- 
pressible admiration, applying, as I approach- 
ed him, the poetica! simile of his Laura. 

Regardiess of the compliment, he grasped 
the unpretending weapon | held out to him, 
and plucked it from the scabbard. Tracing at 
a glance its Oriental pedigree, he doubled the 
strong blade with ease, untii the point touched 
and rebounded from the guard, and then se- 
vered with its unyielding edge, an iron nail 
projecting from the wall. “ This plain old 
weapon,” said he, with an exulting smile, “ is 
worth a dukedom. ‘Twill pierce a panoply of 
Milan steel, and I pledge myself to make it 
search the vitals of this raffian governor. 
But these are words, Pisani; and wards, the 
Roman proverb says, are feminine, while deeds 
alone are masculine. Farewell then, till we 
meet in the defile. It is essential to my pur- 
= that I reach the ground some hours before 

rozzo.” 

He then embraced me cordially, concealed 
the axe beneath his mantle, and departed for 
the mountains, intending to cross the lake to 4 
point not distant from the scene of action. At 
an early hour I mounted my horse, and rode 
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towards the Villa Foscari. In the vicinity of | 


Peschiera I descried the governor proceeding 
on his daily morning excursion to the moun- 
tains. I had hitherto rarely seen him with 
more than one attendant, but he was now 
closely followed by two well mounted Greeks 
of lofty stature, attired in the gorgeous cos- 
tume of the Levant, and armed with scymitar 
and dagger. The square and athletic person 
of their chief was arrayed in the splendid garb 
of a military commander of distinguished rank. 
His ample chest was covered with a corslet of 
light seale-armour, which yielded to every 
motion of his frame, and was partially con- 
cealed by a broad sash, and a capacious velvet 
mantle. A sword of unusual length hung 
from his belt, whence also projected the han- 
dle of a poniard, which blazed with jewels of 
great lustre and value. At the age of forty- 
two, Barozzo was still in the full vigour of 
manhood, and the martial ease and energy of 
his movements, indicated that he weld find 
full occupation for the quick eye and unrival- 
led skill of the comparatively unssmed Co- 
Jonna. 

The governor saluted me as usual, and after 
some remarks upon the beauty of the surround- 
ing scenery, he carelessly inquired where my 
friend the painter was. I replied, that he was 

ne up the lake in his bark, and described 

im as an itinerant personage, who delighted 
in ranging over the Brescian mountains, where 
he passed a considerable portion of his time in 
sketching, and was but an occasional inmate 
of my father's villa. The governor made no 
comment, and resumed his observations on the 
wild mountain scenery to which we were ap- 
proaching. I ee if he had yet discovered 
in his rides a defile of singular and romantic 


beauty, the avenue to which, from the main 
road, was concealed by a grove of beech. He 
replied in the negative, and assented to my 


proposal that we should explore it. A ride of 
two hours brought us to the secluded entrance 
of this picturesque ravine, and we descended 
into its deep and silent recesses. ‘Che road 
was stony, rugged, and unfrequented ; and, 
except at intervals, admitted only two horse- 
men abreast. The mountains on each side 
rose with bold abruptness, and their mossy 
surfaces were dotted with perennial oaks and 
lofty beeches, which threw their arched and 
interwoven branches across the chasm, and 
intercepted ——, the glare and heat of 
the morning sun. We had proceedvd about a 
league along this still and dusky ho low, when 
we distinguished the sound of a woodman's 
axe, and sharp report of its sonorous echo 
from the opposite cliffs. We soon reached the 
spot above which the labourer was employed, 
but the profusion of foliage and underwood 
entirely screened the person of the woodman, 
whose axe continued to descend with unabated 
energy. We had advanced about a hundred 
paces beyond this point, when our course was 
arrested by a groaning and mighty crash, suc- 
ceeded by a stunning shock, which shook the 
ravine like an earthquake, and was re-echoed 
in deep, long mutterings by the adjacent rocks. 
Tranquillizing our startled coursers, we look- 
ed around and beheld a colossal beech, lying in 
the narrow pathway, which it filled up like a 





rampart. The Greeks, who had loitered to 
discern, if possible, the person of the vigorous 
woodman, were intercepted by the fallen giant 
of the mountain, but had escaped injury, as we 
could perceive them in their saddles through 
the foliage. 

Startled by the ominous appearance of this 
incident, the governor immediately rode back, 


| and bade his attendants dismount and lead 


their horses over a sheep-path which rose on 
the mountain slope, above the level of the fallen 
tree, while he would ride on slowly until they 
rejoined him. Execrating the peasant who 
had thus annoyed him, he turned his courser’s 
head, and we proceeded at a slow pace to the 
now contiguous spot which | had described to 
Colonna as best sdited to his purpose. Here 
the base of an enormous cliff projected like a 
rampart into the defile, and sloped abruptly 
into two right angles, connected by a level 
line of nearly perpendicular rock, which rose 
in castellated grandeur to a towering height. 
The numerous crevices and hollows were 
fringed with dazzling heath-flowers and luxu- 
riant creepers, between which the bare black 
surface of the rock frowned on the passing 
gazer, like the ruined stronghold of some 
mountain robber. We now turned the first 
angle of the cliff, looking upward as we rode 
at the majestic front of this singular work of 
nature. Still gazing, we had proceeded about 
fifty paces, and the governor was remarking, 
that the level and lofty summit would make a 
commanding military station, when suddenly 
our coursers halted, and looking down we saw 
before us the tall and kingly figure of Colonna 
standing like an apparition in the pathway. 
His right hand rested on his unsheathed 
sword, and his attitude was that of careless 
and assured composure ; but in his gathered 
brow, and in the boding glitter of his eye, I 
could discern the deadly purpose of the forest 
lion, about to spring upon his prey, and fully 
confident in his own powers and resources. 
At this sudden encounter of Montalto’s son, 
who seemed to start with spectral abruptness 
from the ground beneath us, Barozzo shook in 
his saddle as if he had seen an accueing spirit. 
For a moment the blood left his face, his 
breath shortened, and his chest heaved with 
strong internal emotion, but his iron features 
soon regained their wonted character of intre- 
pidity. He then darted upon me a keen look 
of inquiry and suspicion ; before, however, he 
had time to speak, Colonna was upon him. 
Rapidly advancing, he seized the bridle of his 
horse, and thus addressed him :—“ Barozzo! 
the measure of thy crimes is full, and retribu- 
tion is at hand! Colonna the painter is no 
more, but the son of Montalto has escaped thy 
dagger, and demands atonement for his father’s 
blood. Dismount, assassin, and defend thy 
worthless life!” 

The deep and startling a ser of Colon- 
na’s voice, and the implacable hostility which 
flashed from his fierce eyeballs, shook the firm 
sinews of the guilty governor, and again his 
swarthy lineaments were blanched with terror. 
By a sudden and powerful effort, however, he 
regained self-mastery, and gathering into his 
grim features all the pride and insolence of his 
soul, he darted upon his youthful enemy a 
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sneer of contempt. “ Presuming vagrant!" | 
he shouted, in accents hoarse with wrath, 
“ dare to impede my progress, and my retinue, 
which is at hand, shall scatter thy limbs on the | 


| 


highway! 

Stil firmly grasping the bridle, Colonna eyed 
him for a moment with quiet scorn, and then | 
he smiled—briefly indeed, but with a stinging 
mockery, a hot and withering scorn of eye and | 
lip, that seared the haughty chieftain to the 
brain. Writhing with sudden frenzy, he spur- 
red his mettled charger, and endeavoured to 
ride down his opponent ; but the generous ani- 
mal, true tothe better instincts of a nature no- | 
bler than his master’s, refused to advance, and 
plunged and demi-volted with a violence which 
would have unseated a less experienced rider. 
At this moment, the heavy trampling of ap- 
proaching horses rolled in doubling echoes 
through the ravine. Encouraged by the wel- 
come sound, Barozzo attempted to draw his 
sword, but before the plunging of his horse 
would allow him to reach the hilt, the vigilant 
Colonna smote him on the cheek with his 
sheathed weapon. Then relinquishing the bri- 
dle, and stepping lightly sideways, he struck 
the horse's flank, and the startled animal, 
straining every sinew, bounded away like a 
ball, and quickly disappeared round the second 
angle of the cliff, followed by the loud laugh of | 
the exulting Colonna, whose fierce ha! ha! 
re-echoed through the rocky hollow like a | 
trumpet call. Meanwhile the Greeks, who 
had turned the first angle in time to behold 
the termination of the struggle, drew their sa- 
bres, and pushing their horses into a gallop, 
rushed down upon us like infuriated tigers. 
Anticipating their attack, | was not unpre- 
pared to aid my gallant friend in this emer- | 
gency; but all assistance was superfluous to | 
one so fertile in resources. He turned with | 
graceful promptitude upon the savage Cre- 
tans, and before their powerful steeds could 
measure the short intervening distance, his | 
sword was firmly set between his teeth, and | 
two pistols appeared with magical abruptness 
in his grasp. Levelled by an eye which never 
failed, these weapons lodged a bullet in the 
breast of each approaching Greek. The colossal 
riders reeled in their saddles ; their sabres qui- 
vered in their weakened grasp, and reclining 
for support upon the necks of their startled 
horses, they successively passed us, and turned 
the angle beyond which their chief had disap- | 
peared Colonna now threw down his pistols, 
and exclaimed exultingly, ‘ Now is the crown- 
ing hour, my Angelo! follow me,and you shall 
find the scaly monster of my dream caught in 
a trap from which no human power can free 
him.” 

I rode by his side in wondering anticipation, 
and when we had passed the angle, | beheld a 
scene which still remains engraven on my me- 
mory. The defile here expanded into an irre- 
gular oval, the extremity of which was block- 
ed up by a dense and impervious mass of | 
young beech and poplar, rising above thrice 
the height of a tall man, and levelled that 
morning by the ponderous axe of the indefati- 
gable Colonna. The courser of Barozzo had 
plunged deep into the leafy labyrinth, and the 
unhorsed governor, entangled by his velvet 
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drapery, was endeavouring to extricate him- 


_ self from the forked and intersecting branches, 


while the horses of the Greeks stood panting 
in the shade, near the bleeding bodies of their 
fallen masters, and the noble brutes snorted 
with horror, and shook in every joint, as with 
lowered necks and flaming eyes, they snuffed 


| the blood of the expiring wretches. 


As we approached the governor, he succeed- 


| ed in releasing himself by cutting his rich 


mantle into shreds with his dagger. Stepping 
out of his leafy toils, he stood before us like a 


| wild beast caught in a hunter's trap, foaming, 


furious, and breathless, but evidently dismayed 
by the sudden and irremediable hes of his 
armed followers. Divested of the drapery 
which had served the double purpose of con- 


| cealment and display, we observed that he was 


accoutred in back and breast proof armour, of 
the light steel scales | have before described. 
He looked the very serpent of Colonna’s dream, 
and the malignant scow! of his small and snaky 
eyes gave singular force to the resemblance, 
His generous enemy allowed him time to re- 
cover from the fatigue of disentangling him- 
self, and then approached him. “ Barozzo!” 
said he, “ last night I shot thy cowardly assas- 
sin. In dying penitence he called himself thy 
agent in the murder of my noble parent, and 
bade me shun the daggers of thy savage Cre- 
tans. But Montalto’s son would risk a thou- 
sand lives to gain his just revenge, and again 
he warns thee to defend thy life. Pisani shall 
be umpire of the combat, and his time-honour- 
ed name is pledge enough that no foul play is 
meant thee.” 

The governor, who had now recovered 
breath and self-possession, folded his arms, 
and met the stern defiance of his youthful foe 
witha look of contemptuous indifference. Not 
deigning a reply, he addressed himself to me 


| in tones of angry expostulation, and expressed 


his indignant surprise that a son of the Sena- 
tor Pisani should thas lend himself to the de- 
signs of a young vagrant, who was destined to 
grace the benches of a galley. My reply was 
anticipated by the fiery Colonna, whose sword 
flashed with lightning quickness from the seab- 
bard, while his haughty lip curled up with un- 
utterable scorn. 

“ Remorseless villain!” he shouted, in a 
voice of appalling wrath, “I know a venom 
yet shal] sting thy recreant spirit into action. 
Know, Ercole Barozzo! that Foseari’s daugh- 
ter was wooed and won by me—plighted het 
troth to me—long ere she saw thy truculent 
and yellow visage. Nay, more, she would ere 
this have fled with me from Lombardy, had 
not higher duties staid our mutual purpose.” 

The governor, although a renowned and 
fearless soldier in earlier life, had betrayed a 
terror on the first view of Colonna, and a re- 
luctance to engage with him in single-handed 
conflict, which 1 had referred to the depress- 
ing action of a diseased conscience, or to the 
increased love of life generated by his prosper- 


| ous condition; but a taunt like this was be- 


yond all humen endurance; it stung him to 
the very soul, and roused his lazy valour into 
life and fury. His sinews stiffened with rages 
and his widely opened eyes glared upon Co- 
lonna like those of a tigress at bay, while his 
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teeth remained firmly clenched, and inaudible 
maledictions quivered on his worki 


lips. 
Tearing his formidable sword from its sheath, 
he like one delirious upon his smilin 
adversary, and their blades met with a cl 
which told the deadly rancour of the comba- 
tants. 

I now witnessed a conflict unparalleled for 
intense and eager thigst of blood. It was truly 
the death grapple of the lion and the serpent. 
The noble and generous Colonna, pursuing his 
just revenge, and trusting, like the kingly ani- 
mal, to native strength and courage, sought no 
unfair advantage ; while the crafty Barozzo, 
huge in body, tortuous in mind, and scaled 
wih impenetrable steel, well personified the 
reptile of Colonna’s vision. Although a prac- 
tised and wary swordsman, he did not wield 
his weapon like Colonna, who, with equal skill 
in stratagem and feint, was unrivalled in that 
lightning-quickness, and ready sympathy of 
eye and hand, for which the Italians are pre- 
eminent amongst the swordsmen of Europe; 
but the courage and self- ssion of the go- 
vernor had been exercised in frequent conflicts 
with the Moslem; his sinews were strung 
with martial toil and daily exercise ; and his 
well-mailed person presented so little vulnera- 
ble surface as greatly to protract and facilitate 
his defence. He soon learned, however, to 
poe the formidable skill, and untiring arm 
of his young opponent, whose weapon played 
with a motion so rapid and incessant, that he 
seemed to parry and thrust at the same in- 
stant; and had not the large and powerful 
hand of Barozzo retained a firm grasp of his 


hilt, he would have been disarmed at the first | 


onset. After a few passes, Colonna’s point 
struck the centre of the governor's corslet 


with a force which made the scales sink deep | 


beneath the pressure, but the tempered steel 
resisted this and many other well-directed 
hits. The conflict proceeded with unabated 


fierceness, and for a period which would have | 


utterly exhausted men of ordinary lungs and 
sinews, when Barozzo, finding al his lunges 
ineffective, and fearing premature exhaustion, 
endeavoured to sustain and collect his powers 
by remaining on the defensive ; but it was now 
too late. His sword was irrecoverably entan- 
gied in the whirlwind invelutions of Colonna’s 
weapon—his hold began to relax—and he saw 
the moment rapidly approaching when he 
thould be disarmed, and at the mercy of an 
unappeasable foe. Despairing of success, 
thirsting for revenge, and regardless of the 
laws of fair and open combat, he suddenly 
drew his long dagger, dropped on one knee, 
and made a thrust which would have proved 
fatal toa less vigilant adversary. But Colon- 
na had anticipated the possibility of this base 

from one so destitute of all chivalrous 
feeling, and his quick eye observed and met 
the movement. Stepping lightly back, he 
whirled his keen edged Blade with a force 
which cut in. 4 wereary wrist. a 
dagger dro rom his palsi , and, at 
the same arden his A swe a p tne his 
head. Colonna, having disarmed his treache- 
tous enemy while still kneeling, disdained to 
follow up his advantage, and coolly said to him, 
“That trick was worthy of you, governor! but 
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your murderous = is nearly up. Resume 
your sword, and clutch the guard more firmly, 
or in three passes more you will be food for 
vultures!” 

Barozzo, who had started from the ground, 
and now stood foaming at the mouth like a 
chafed ther, said nothing in reply, but 
seized his sword, and rushed upon his gene- 
rous adversary with desperate but unavailing 
ferocity. I could now perceive that Colonna 
epee him more hotly than before, and that 
1is point no longer sought the corslet, but the 
throat of Barozzo, where indeed alone he was 
mortally vulnerable, and where, ere long, the 
death stroke reached him. A few passes had 
been exchanged without a hit, when suddenly 
Barozzo's sword again flew from his grasp, 
and long before it reached the ground, Colon- 
na's point was buried in his throat. The thrust 
was mortal. The steel had severed the duct 
of life ; the hot blood bubbled out in streams; 
and the huge Barozzo staggered, reeled, and 
fell upon his back. A bloody froth now ga- 
thered round his lips, which worked with 
agony and rage; the life-blood ebbed apace, 
and soon the trunk and limbs of the colossal 
chieftain were stiffened in death. But evenin 
death the dominant passions of his soul were 
strongly written in his livid features. His 
glazed and sunken eyes still glared with fiend- 
ike and collected malice on his conqueror, and 


| every lineament was inwrought with reckless 
| and insatiable ferocity. 


Colonna gazed awhile in solemn and impres- 
sive silence upon the foe he had destroyed. 
His broad forehead darkened with deep 
thought, and his eyes saddened with painful 
recollections of the beloved parent whose un- 
timely death he had so well avenged. Soon, 
however, his noble features brightened with a 
fervent look of mingled filial piety and exulta- 
tion. He wiped his reeking blade upon the 
remnants of Barozzo's mantle, and we retraced 
our steps. Colonna ascended a sheep path, 
and crossed the mountain to regain his boat, 
while I returned by a circuitous road to the 
villa, leaving the governor of Candia and his 
retinue to the vultures of the Apennine, which, 
with unerring ken, had seen or scented the 
dead Greeks, and were already sailing in wide 
eddies, high above the scene of blood. * * * 
* hell * * of *. * * - 

Here my friend, who had with difficulty pur- 
sued his way through the mouldy pages of the 


| decayed manuscript, was compelled to make a 
| final pause. The long action of time and damp 


had nearly obliterated the remainder of the 
narrative, and glimpses only of romantic perils 
4 sea and land were occasionally discernible. 

e were obliged to suspend all farther gratifi- 
cation of our curiosity until our return to Ve- 
nice, where we hoped by a chemical process 
to succeed in restoring to a more legible tint 
the pale characters of this interesting manu- 
script. 

— 


From the Foreign Review. 


LITERATURE vs. FASHION. 


Ir is the certain indication of a weak mind 
to oo that any subject can be exhausted. 
2 
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Magazine-critics, indeed, and drivelling news- 
paper-mongers may arrive at that sage con- 
clusion, and may divulge such conclusion to 
their as sage readers—and the sage readers 
may coincide in that opinion, because their 
heads, not being overburdened with sense, they 
swallow the chaff and wheat mixture, thus ad- 
ministered by these physicians to the mind, 
although perhaps aware that little or no nour- 
ishment will follow. But the physicians are 
pseudo-practitioners—living by an impudent 
exercise of their quackish legerdemain on 
the foolery-propensities of the public. The 
booksellers, too, are much afraid of exhausting 
subjects; they are,—say these intellect office- 
keepers and purveyors-general of table-talk and 
idleness,—practical men, and must therefore 
know whence cometh and whither goeth the 
faintest breath of public opinion—from the dex- 
terity with which they can toss up the tria)- 
straw or directing-feather. Public opinion, 
however, in the view of these worthies, is only 
centered in a select number of club-loungers, 
non-descripts, and boudoir-princesses, whose 
‘hosen’ are of the true etherial blae—and 
these in a body condescend to direct the taste 
of the town, and the bibliopoles are well satis- 
fied to gratify that taste by religiously follow- 
ing the directions given. So that the issue 
proves that literature has fallen upon evil and 
disgraceful days ; for whereas, formerly, it led 
forth triumphantly —now it is itself led forth'like 
a base, silent and dejected sycophant, by the 
World of Fashion —Is there a disturbance in 
Ireland ?—half a dozen series of tales are im- 
mediately manipulated, in order to describe 
of what atrocities the unbreeclied kernes of 
the “Ocean Emerald” are capable. Does the 
Arctic despot muster his legions against the 
Antarctic Sublimity?—a dozen octavos and 
quartos, with appropriate embellishments, are 
instantaneously launched forth, wherein are 
narrated most wondrous feats of those 


“ Cannibals that each other eat, 
Those anthropophagi, and the men, whose 
heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders !” 


In these volumes, antiquities, which deserve 
folios, are dexterously settled in some half- 
score pages; history is comprised in a passing 
line, and philosophy and morals in a tripping 
and witty observation: while the works prin- 
cipally consist of anecdotes, which, to use the 
shop phrase, give a piquancy to their contents, 
and set the appetite on edge ;—such anecdotes, 
however, being all the while drawn from the 
source of that common fame, which in homely 

arlance, has been aptly called a common liar. 

ut to continue our line of remark. Does a 
noted tailor, or dress-maker open a magazine 
of wares in our metropolis ?—out pounces a vo- 
lume panegyrical of fop-life, in which descrip- 
tions of attire are canvassed and culled from 
the pages of Ackermann's Repository, or the 
Parisian “‘ Journal des Modes:” or is a new 
club-house opened ?—out springs before the 
public a concoction wherein the whole true 
and particular account of hell-life is noted down 
for the benefit of the uninitiated and future 
blacklegs; or does an .?rtiste Cuisinier gain 
celebrity by the impertinence of his personal 
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deportment, or the apt exercise of his metier, 
or his profession, as he euphystically terms it? 
—forth issues a novel of extravagant length, 
in which the hero is eternally desing in stale 
jokes, stolen from the really witty books which 
our Gallican neighbours have been pleased to 
give on the important administration of the 
kitehen. Yet the surface of all the above mat- 
ters is skimmed with the nicety of the summer 
swallow, lest, haply, they should be exhausted, 
and a drought ensuing, should prove fatal to 
the hopes of the trifle-agriculturists of the bib- 
liopolistic calling. 

ut, thanks be to Heaven, the stomachs of 
all men are not of vitiated and pudding-loving 
appetites. There are those who love whole- 
some food, though it be difficult of attainment. 
We have lately read in the newspapers that 
the officers of the Lord Mayor have been busy. 
ing themselves most laudably in purifying the 
butcher's shambles, in the civic markets, of all 
the corrupted flesh and poisogous offals which 
had been atrociously exposed for public sale 
Could officers be appointed for (he purification 
of the shop-boards of our literature-venders, 
the intellectual health of the British population 
would be materially benefited, and the measure 
would be one of unqualified utility. It would 
be worth twenty such police bills as the saga- 
cious Home Secretary has been pleased to 
spin and manufacture for the home consump- 
tion. 

We hope indeed that the day is not far dis- 
tant when a change will come over the predi- 
lecticns and propensities of the reading Com- 
munity. When it shall arrive, it will be of 
portent and annihilation to the schemers and 
jobbers in the impurities of Fashionable Life 
and Scandal-Stock. The still smal} eloud has 
already risen, and is now visibly collecting its 
scattered energies which will set the heavens 
in a ferment, and sweep the earth of all un- 
cleanliness with the rushing and resistless fury 
of adeluge. Not that things impure will not 
at some future period again crawl into exist- 
ence, but our hearts will, for a time at least, 
be gladdened with the sight of the newly 
wwebened verdure and luxuriance of the woods 
and fields. 


From the Monthly Revier. 


ENGLISH ANNUALS. 


1. Friendship’s Offering: a Literary Album, and 
Christmas and New Year's Present, for 
1830. 

2. The Literary Souvenir ; or, Cabinet of Poe- 
try and Romance. Edited by Alaric A. Watts 

3. The Iris; a Literary and Religious Ofer 
ing. Edited by the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.4 

4. The Winter's Wreath for 1830; a Collection 
of Original Contributions in Prose and 
Verse. 

5. Forget-Me-Not ; a Christmas, New Year's, 
and Birth-day Present for 1830. 

6. The Amulet; a Christian and Literary Re 
membrancer. Edited by §. C. Hall. 

7. The Juvenile Keepsake. Edited by Thomas 
Roscoe. 


8. The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not; a Christmas 
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and New Year's Gift, or eye Present 
for the year 1830. Edited by Mr. 
Hall. 


3. §. C. 


9. Ackerman's Forget-Me-Not; a Christmas, 
New Year's, and Birth-day Present, for youth 
of both sexes, for 1830. Edited by Frederic 


erl 


10. The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souve- 
nir. Edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts. 


Ir is an essential part of a critic's duty to 
point out the difference between what is ele- 
ant, and what is fantastic—between the ef- 
orts of a bad and tawdry taste, and the produc- 
tions of a light, but pure and cultivated inge- 
nuity—the difference, in short, between the 
despicable pretensions to produce a fashionable 
literature by modern novelists, and the elegant 
luxury of good taste exhibited in the beautiful 


little volumes before us. We cannot conceive of | 


an objection to the universal circulation of these 
interesting works, but there are many, and those 
very solid, arguments in its favour. It is one 
of the most difficult things in the world to pro- 
duce a popular love of the fine arts; to give it 
a right direction, and to feed it only with what 
is excellent, is still more difficult. We take it 
for granted, at present, that the humanising 
eifects of such a passion, properly nourished, is 
admitted, and with this supposition, the An- 
nuals present themselves before us as the best 
accomplished ministers of taste, and of the 
good feelings belonging to it, which the lighter 
class of modern literature has ever possessed. 
They fly through every quarter of the land, 
loaded with song and beauty. The fair inha- 
bitant of the loneliest hamlet receives from 
them an idea of the power which can give form 
and multiplied existence to gentle thoughts 
and images ; and the gay population of provin- 
cial towns are gradually taught that art has a 
diviner power than that exhibited either by 
their drawing masters or their milliners. It is 
next to impossible that any one should have 
looked at the engrevings of these volumes, and 
endure any thing common or vulgar for the 
remainder of the year. The more they are 
circulated, therefore, the better. Correcter 
ideas will every day gain ground respecting 
what is worthy of admiration in the fine arts. 
The inhabitants of the provinces will have 
something to consule them for the want of ex- 


hibitions and rare collections, and the daugh- | 


ters of tradesmen and manufacturers, who 
visit neither London nor Italy, will not want 
the means of forming a good taste, the best and 
most valuable adornment, next to the moral 
ones, of woman. Let no one henceforth then 
be without these jewel-cabinets of art. They 
may inspire the austerest heart with thoughts 
that it will be luxury for it to feel at least 
once in a year, and for all that are young and 
hopefal of delight, or old and happy, or who 
would see pleasure and gentle feelings kept 
alive by the purest means, they are the Offer- 
ings, and Souvenirs, and Amulets which they 
may best give as tokens of their friendship, or 
keep as safeguards against all the evil spirits 
of inhumanity or moroseness. 

[tis not in theery merely that these beauti- 
ful annual volumes deserve this praise, nor is 
ita matter of surprise that they eminently pos- 
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sess the qualities which obtain it. The im- 
mense sums which the proprietors expend upon 
the embellishments, place*the spirited pub- 
lishers among the best patrons of modern art, 
and the editors have the good taste to second 
their liberality. Mr. Alaric Watts, and Mr. 
Hall, are both of them well! known to possess 
the most cultivated judgment in the fine arts, 
and to — a considerable part of their 
time in searching the most valuable collee- 
tions. Mauch of the same ability is discernible 
among the other conductors of the Annuals, 
| and they are thus rendered that which we 
| have said them to be—admirable means for 
diffusing throughout the country a strong and 
chastened passion for whatever is most beauti- 
ful in human art. 

What we have said in respect to the em- 
| bellishments of the Annuals, will, in a great 
measure, apply to their literary contents, and 
| would entirely so, if the taste of the editors 
| had only to will and to possess, or, if they 
| would no more let their good nature induce 

them to admit a page of bad poetry, than an 

indifferent engraving. We confess we do not 
know what explanation those gentlemen could 
give for the appearance of some of the pieces 
which serve to fill their volumes. Most of 
| therm have well earned the confidence of the 
public by productions of their own, which puts 
| it beyond a doubt, that there is no film on their 
eyes in judging of poetry; and yet we find 
smore than one piece in their collections which, 
we are sure, if they occupied our place, would 
meet with no very gentle treatment at their 
hands. When this fault is committed to make 
way for a great name, asit frequently is, and we 
fear must be, we will admit the plea of necessi- 
| ty or policy, but no such excuse can be made 
| for the admission of verses which have neither 
| merit nor a popular name to recommend them. 

And such, we appeal for the proof to the 

shrinking consciences of Messrs. Watts, &c., 

exist beyond a doubt in the Annuals of the pre- 

sent year. 
We do not say the above in the spirit of a 
carping criticism, but out of pure love for the 
| beautiful and costly little works which they 
produce. Nor do we say it in the affectation 
| of any contempt for the light and sparkling 
| kind of literature which distinguishes them, 
for we have met with both prose and poetry in 
the Annuals, which it would be the most con- 
| temptible folly in the world to pretend to des- 
| pise. They have become, in fact, the vehicle 
| for a class of compositions which was other- 
wise sinking into unmerited neglect, and which 

we really could not spare from our general li- 

terature, without depriving it of one of the 

qualities which makes it fit to nourish minds 

of all characters, and give life and impulse to 
| all the feelings which it is good for man’s heart 
to cherish. We can no better spare the minor 
poetry, as it is called, of the day, than we can 
spare the brooks and rivulets which, without 
ever becoming rivers, delight us, by making 
the hills green, and the valleys and meadows 
fertile. There is nothing more likely to awaken 
kindly feelings, to sooth angry or rankling 
ones, than the voice of poetry,—of quiet and 
tranquilizing poetry—drawing its sweetness 








from the home-rest of the heart, and its pure, 
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universal | , from the teachi of a 
spirit—a epint of delight and love, ‘that has 
found one vehicle for its revelations in poetry, 
and, if it could find a thousand others, all 
charm and subdue us to its power a 

times more. 
mixture of weak or indifferent verses in the 
matter of these elegant publications; but we 
should doubt of the good taste or reason of any 
one who regarded their general contents as not 
meriting considerable attention,—all the atten- 
tion indeed, and that is not a slight one, 
which ought to be paid to a class of writing 
which, more than any other, feeds the mind 


with sentiment, and the heart with passion. It | 
is hardly necessary to say any thing regarding | 
the prose part of these works, asit partakes so | 
closely of the same taste and tone of feeling as | 
It may, perhaps, however, be | 


the poetry. 
worth remarking, that, in this respect, the ac- 
complished editors have not exercised their 
judgments to the best. A hardier, bolder, and 


more vigorous kind of prose than that which | 
composes the major part of their volumes, | 


woald not only contrast better with the deli- 
cacy, and an exquisite delicacy it is, of the 


poetry, but give room to a more earnest vein | t 
| a comparatively contiguous and mighty rival, 


of thought, tora bolder and more elevated 
range through the bright, but mysterious 
world of humanity. We would have all the 

try only so many gushing streams of golden 
ight, all murmuring of love, or a sweet and 
tender melancholy; but we would feel the 
breath of a lofty spiri. in the prose. We would 
see the fair faces, that were beamin 
smiles as we read one of the lovely little lays 
that abound in these volumes, assume an ex- 
pression of deeper, more mind-entranced inte- 


rest, when we come to the prose; we would | 


have them look as if they felt that they were 
in the presence of beings that were bright, 
beautiful, and mighty in the strength of 
thought. We know that much patience and 
exertion are necessary, to give any thing like 
the merit to these publications which they 
possess in so high a degree, but we think it 
not impossible that their interest and value 


might be improved, by the prose part of their | 


contents being thus of a somewhat severer cha- 
racter. 


ce 


From the Oriental Herald. 


INVASION OF BRITISH INDIA 


Ar no juncture in the political affairs of Eu- 
rope could a work have made its appearance 
calculated to excite a more intense degree of 
interest, in some quarters, than the one before 


us. The Ottoman Empire lies prostrate before | 4 
_ nister ; betrayed England and France into the 


a victorious rival, whose future conquests will 
unquestionably be directed towards the regions 
of the East. Were the views embraced by 


Colonel E ly speculative, the dangers | 
dieu couelb ona d'the | almost every European state; a power 


he deprecates remote or contingent, and the 





* “ On the Practicability of an Invasion of 
British India; and on the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Prospects and Resources of the Em- 
pire. By Lieutenant-Colonel Evans. London: 
1829. J.M. Richardson, Cornhill.” 


We deprecate, therefore, any | 


with | 
single one of whose expeditions, threateni 


| moirs. 
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results apprehended of trivial import, they 


| might doubtless be discussed with the same 


diplomatic indifference and indecision as 


| vernment is known to have bestowed upon less 


serious questions. 

This pcr ae | policy, unfortunately, the 
colossal growth of Russian ascendency will 
no longer permit; and that energy, which 
neither an overwhelming establishment loaded 
with enormous debt, nor grievous monopoly 
and taxation have been deemed sufficiently 
important to arouse, seems likely to be called 


| forth by the near prospect df the loss of Em- 


pire in the East. ere the English dominion, 
indeed, over those vast regions, comprisin 
not less than 100 millions of subjects, and 
millions of revenue, employed to any true na- 
tional or beneficial purpose, in place of enrich- 
ing one grasping and cruel monopoly, and re- 
ducing a native population to the lowest scale 
of human wretchedness, such a prospect might 
well produce national alarm and regret. 

Under the present aspect of affairs, how- 
ever, the approaching struggle for Eastern su- 
premacy rests between the avaricious spirit of 
a junta, supported by a distant and limited 
power, and the slow, bat still onward march of 


flushed with conquest, and extending its deep- 
laid schemes, its rapid and irresistible en- 
croachments, on every side. Here, then, is a 
power with whom even imperial France in the 
zenith of her triumphs could boast no sort of 
comparison—a rival infinitely more formidable 
to us both on the ocean and in the field: anda 


our Indian frontiers, might prove far more ef- 
fective in its results than all those undertaken 
by Napoleon, (whether against England or 
Egypt) during his splendid, but short-lived 
sway. Of this truth the ex-emperor seems 
himself to have been aware, and with that 


| litieal sagacity for which he was so Arcee of 


ble, more than once alludes to it in his me- 
Russia, and not France, he contends, 
was the rival whom England ought to dread; 
that her true policy was to resist and drive 
back that rival out of Europe, and that the 
time was not far distant when England would 
see her error; when the imperial dynasty, and 
the German Confederation no longer lay be- 
tween the northern giant and her inion of 
the sea. 

The invasion of Persia, the blockade of the 


| Dardanelles, and the subjugation both of Eu- 


ropean and Asiatic Turkey, are events that 


| have but too speedily fulfilled the fearful prog- 


nesties of the illustrious exile; to say nothin 
of those diplomatic intrigues, ever active 


| ever fruitful, that have appropriated Greece as 


a fiefdom, (through Turkey) for a Russian mi- 


insane act of destroying the fleets of their old 
ully fulminated despotic 


ally, and s 
theats against the constitutional anoee < 
w 

rivetted the chains of Italy, dictated the 
French crusade against Spain, and of the lat- 


ter power constitutional P. . 
That such ,— formidable alike ft 
ey sical energies and its consummate po- 
liti uplicity, will more highly respect the 
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institutions or possessions of England, beyond 
the exact point where she ceases to BE FEARED, 
no sound reasoning observer will presume to 
maintain, any more than to question the policy 
incumbent on an English ministry to have 
boldly committed England in the struggle to 


preserve the integrity of European states in | 


alliance with her, in preference to meeting her 
powerful rival single handed, as she is some- 
time destined, on her Indian frontier, on the 
shores of the Oxus and the plains of Samar- 
cand 





As a free government and a nation, at least, | 


not of slaves, we should not then have suffered 
the humiliation of lending our resources to 


cute the grasping designs of our fated | 
rival; of beholding her triumphant armies re- | 
turning laden with ten years’ spoils—the whole | 


wealth of Turkey—to resume at the first fit- 
ting season the route for Persia, and the east- 


ern shores of the Caspian, previous to their | 


possession of the keys of India at Khiva and 
Bokhara. 
successful general is revered almost asa god 
—their devotion and obedience to him know 


By Rassian armies a favourite and | 
| convince the reader of the justness of the fore- 


no bounds, they are carried even to self immo- | 
lation, and to express servile and willing obe- | 


dience, they familiarly term him father—one 
on whom they implicitly rely and must obey. 
That such an army, and such a chief, as have 
lately carried terror into the strong holds of 
the Ottomans, will not long remain inactive, 


calls for little penetration to divine, any more | 
than the theatre of their future operations, be- | 
yond the borders of Persia and Khorassan. | 
| capacity and courage of a Clive, a Hastings, 


The career of Russian conquest cannot stand 
still; it must find vent somewhere—and hav- 
ing successfully completed its operations in 
continental Europe, crowned by the flourish- 
ing despotisms of Ferdinand and Don Miguel, 
what quarter of the globe holds forth a more 
promising and wider sphere for enterprise than 
the unlimited, ill-debned, ill-regulated, and 
easily conquered peninsula of In ‘ia. 

The sole and fearful question, therefore, 
upon which the work of Colonel Evans mainly 
hinges, is no longer the probability, but the 
practicability of such an undertaking, and this 
be has ably examined at considerable length 
Not the least uxrowarp feature of these his 
inquiries consists, we most reluctantly premise 
(as regards, at least, their general results) in 
their concurrence and unanimity with preced- 
ing authorities, and others still more recently 
adduced upon the subject—alike, from pro- 
fessed missions, the best informed travellers, 
and the most intelligent writers on Indian af- 
fairs; all of which goto strengthen the suppo- 
sition of the feasibility and formidable charac- 
ter of a Russian invasion of Hindoostan. Ca- 
sual differences of opinion, unhappily too few, 
tre such as merely relate to minor points ; for 
instance, as to the easiest and most convenient 
Toutes, the most approved plese, the obstacles 
arising from the temper of the Native tribes, 
&e ‘/e., but none as to the probability of 
me ng the scene of action. 

Thas, instead of the supposed dangers, as in 
many instances, having been overstated by po- 
pular fears or prejudices, and having diminish- 

im proportion as they were submitted to 
ctulious and correct examination, those of a 





practicable invasion of our Indian territories 
become more obvious and impressive on a 
nearer view, and of a character such as only 
the same blind system of government, over- 
weening confidence, and love of despotic mis- 
rule, hitherto in force, can longer consent to 
disguise. But it is an enduring system, and 
one to which the speedy and repeated losses of 
colonial territory is to be mainly attributed— 
the system of master and slave—of a master 
whose violence and cupidity invite fresh age 
gression ; and of a slave ever ready to change 
his master, and prove the slight tenure of his 
power. It is thus that the instructive lesson 
held out by the vanished power of their Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and French predecessors, ap- 
peals to the present rulers of British India 
with vain and powerless voice ; and, thus, the 
very report of a Russian army on the banks of 
the Indus, would of itself suffice to shake to its 
foundation the government of Hindoostan. 

In discussing the views and character of the 
work before us, it will be our primary object to 


going remarks, by adducing some of the au- 
thorities it contains; and after showing the 
imminent and existing peril it points out, in- 
calculably increased by the state of British af- 
fairs in India, the corruption of its govern- 
ment, and the utter prostration of its unhappy 
Natives, proceed to point out the sole remedy, 
and the best preparations still available to di- 
minish the chances of those dangers, to resist 
the attacks of a powerful enemy, and to pre- 
serve entire those conquests achieved by the 


and a Wellesley. 

“ The celebrated French political economist 
M. Baptiste Say, bas written an Essay a very 
few years ago, the professed object of which is, 
to “ dispel illusions,” which he conceives exist 
on the continent, relative to the supposed fa- 
cility of expelling the English from India, and 
which he apprehends are ‘likely to involve 
Europe in a vain expenditure ef blood and 
treasure.” Even the “ governments of the 
continent,” he says, share in this erroneous 
opinion, and imagine, “that they have only to 
appear inarms (in India),and overthrow (there 
the) hated and unstable power (of Britain). 
This was Buonaparte’s intention by the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, and it HAS TWENTY TIMES OC- 
CUPIED THE CABINET OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

“ European forces,” he says, “ could only be 
sent by land; and let any one calculate the 
delay, the expense, and the loss which must at- 
tend an army in such an expedition! Not to 
speak of the nations it would have to fight 
with on its road, of the men, horses, and artil- 
lery lost in the burning sands, the trackless 
swamps, and impassable rivers,” &c. 

“ Herein is comprised the sum of the local 
or topographical information on which the 
Professor founds his dictum on this great ope- 
ration. To the history of ‘ Mr. James Mill’ he 
declares himself indebted for the chief part of 
his statements. Mere professional soldiers, 
whatever degree of practical experience they 
may be possessed of, usually require more de- 
tailed and authenticated data, and trust less to 
their genius. 

“1, What particular line of country Mr. Say 
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refers to, he does not state. But as that which 
it is intended to trace in the sequel . these 

es, passes through the territories of three 
Cites, (Khiva,* Bekhara, Caubul,) the cli- 
mates of which are spoken of in terms of admi- 
ration, as ‘ delightful, salubrious, and invigo- 
rating,’ by the Russian and English envoys 
and officers who have lately visited them, it 
may be conjectured, that the sands do not burn 
sc very intensely as to destroy an invading 
army. 

«2. Not a word about trackless swamps is to 
be found in the lately published volumes de- 
scriptive of this line of country.{ Nor are 
swamps of any extent usually to be met with 
on dry and elevated table-lands. 

“ 3. It so happens, also, that there is no con- 
siderable river a the line just mention- 
ed. The only body of water to be classed as 
such, in that whole tract, being the Oxus; 
along the banks of which, or embarked upon 
which, it has been suggested, as will be shown, 
that troops might proceed without any pros- 
pect of material loss. Rivers, however, of 
magnitude, they would eventually have to 
meet, on the western boundary of our depen- 
dency—the Indus and Punjaub. But if Mr. 
Say had thought it proper (as a qualification 
for pointing out the military errors of Napo- 
leon) to have turned over a he leaves (for in- 
stance) of Frederick, or of any military writer 
whatever,—he would have discovered that ri- 
vers are deemed the /eastt impassable of all 
barriers ; that those who have trusted to them 
for defence have invariably been deceived; and 
that rivers never yet stopped an enterprise of 
consequence, or a commander of the most mo- 
derate talent. 

“ Buonaparte may be considered to have 
twice projected an invasion of India—in 1798— 
1808: the first from Egypt, the latter through 
Constantinople ; or to Sasead, in junction with 
a Russian force, down one of the rivers of that 
empire into the Euxine or Caspian. The at- 
tempt from Egypt could scarcely, under any 
circumstances, have succeeded, so long as the 
communication with France, and the means of 
Obtaining reinforcements from thence, were 
cut off by the English fleet. Napoleon count 
ed, it would seem, on a preconcerted and near- 
ly simultaneous expedition to Ireland, as calcu- 





* Elphinstone, Mouravief, Meyendorf, &c. 

t Since writing the above, I met with this 
one line in Meyendorf, p. 105, “ On ne connait 
pas de marécages dans la Steppe.” 

t “ To defend a river, on a long line, is ge- 
nerally hopeless.” .. . . “ The defence of ri- 
vers has always proved fruitless,” says the elo- 
quent and amply-instructed military historian 
—Vapier. 

“ Did the great rivers of Russia stop Napo- 
leon’s march to Moscow? Did the half dozen 
rivers of Spain—the Douro, Ebro, Esla, Pisu- 
erga, &c.—arrest the rapid progress of Wel- 
lington, when he rushed, as it may be said, 
with his whole army, from the interior of Por- 
tugal to the summits of the Pyrenees ?—And 

et those rivers had for their defence above a 
undred thousand French soldiers, with forti- 
fied posts upon them, capable of sustaining a 


ce.” 
sie ge. 





lated to free the Mediterranean from a portion 
of the British naval force. 

“ Of the other, of which the French officers 
sent into Persia were to be the precursors, had 
he not been attracted to Spain, and the alli- 
ance with Russia had continued, it is not so 
easy to calculate the result.” 

s throwing additional light upon the sup- 
posed practicability of a land invasion through 
Asia, we give the following extract, alluded to 
by the author, from the Quarterly Review :— 

“* The treaty of Tilsit, and the subsequent 
armistice between Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte, placed Persia at the mercy of the three 
Allied Seon Nothing ever transpired as to 
the secret stipulations regarding Persia; but 
it was generally understood on the Continent, 
that Oudinot had been actually selected to pro- 
ceed with a corps of 12,000 men, with all the 
baggage and equipments necessary for such an 
expedition. Two routes from Tilsit were suf- 
ficiently commodious for such an enterprise— 
first, by descending the Volga to Astracan, 
embarking at that port, and crossing the Cas- 
pian to some of the ports of Mazenderaun, 
near to the Persian capital. This province, 
with its impervious forests, ragged mountains, 
deep ravines, and narrow passes, is so strong 
as to be capable of being held by a small Euro- 
pean corps against the united armies of all 
Persia. The second route was by descending 
the Dnieper into the Black Sea, thence pro- 
ceeding up the Kuban to Circassia, and joining 
the Russian head-quarters at Tiflis in Geor- 
gia. Whether the object of this small corps 
was to unite with Russia, in order to subdue 
the northern provinces of Persia, or merely to 
ascertain the practicability of establishing posi- 
tions, collecting magazines, and opening routes 
for a larger army, which was to follow, or 
whatever the design might have been, it was 
necessarily abandoned on account of the Span- 
ish revolution of 1508, and the Austrian cam- 
paign of 1809.’” 

Lest it should be supposed, however, that 
there is any thing chimerical in views like 
these, the author proceeds to state— 

“ But we are not without more specific re- 
ports as a basis—the statements of those who 
have been selected by their respective govern- 
ments for high office, political, military, or di- 
plomatic, connected with the countries referred 
to, or in missions to them. These, it will rea- 
dily be conceded, claim altogether a superior 
attention, not only on account of their probable 
fitness and peculiar facilities for the acquisition 
of information, but because of the accordance 
also to be assumed as usually existing between 
the recorded opinions of persons so trusted, 
and the policy of the cabinets whom they re- 
present. 

“ Likewise it is fairly to be assumed, that an 
indispensable regard to professional or public 
character, on the part of functionaries of this 
class, must afford strong personal motives and 
a guarantee for due consideration and correct- 
ness. 

“Tt is on these 


grounds, and as comprising 
the true foundation from which inferences may 
without temerity be drawn, that the a 
—r have been consulted and q 
rom. 
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* Instructions, it appears, were given to va- 
the Ben- 


rious political agents, tched 

vernment, in 100, into ntral or 
estern Asia, pointing out to them, in gene- 
ral terms, the advantages to be anticipated 
from making every possible exertion to ascer- 
tain the nature and resources of those countries 
through which an invading European army 
might advance towards Hindoostan ; and like- 
wise sanctioning the employment, in the capa- 
city of political assistants or surveyors, of any 
aumber of officers that might be deemed requi- 
site to give full effect to this suggestion. A 
t body of information has been the fruit of 
judicious precautions. 
“General Malcolm, having been thus in- 
structed, and having been twice Plenipotentia- 
ry in Persia, must have had sources of intelli- 
nce of the most ample description. He 
states in his Political History, that “ rue FRON- 
TIER OF THE INDUS IS THE MOST VULNERABLE 
part of our EASTERN Emprre.”—Again, “ The 
designs (he says) of the French at this period 
were known to be directed with more than 
usual activity to that object (India); and the 
means which they possessed for their accom- 
plishment, though irregular and difficult of 

combination, were far from contemptible.” 
“From the policy of Lords Wellesley and 
Minto it appears, that not a doubt existed in 
their minds as to the designs of France upon 
India. That, however, is abundantly confirm- 
ed by Napoleon himself. Neither of these 
Governor- Generals appears to have been in the 
least aware of there being any insurmountable 
obstacles of a local nature to the approach of a 
hostile army, even though the march must 


have lain through Persia.—To the same effect 


more than one e may be met with in the 
Marquis Wellesley's Histury of the Mahratta 
War. 

“Colonel Macdonald Kinnier was one of 
those employed by Sir John Malcolm in the 
inquiries pointed out, relative to the nature of 
the countries included between Europe and 
India, and the obstacles or facilities ‘for an en- 
| terprise against us in that quarter. This able 
officer subsequently became, and is now, our 
representative at the court of Teheraun. His 
authority on this topic must be of the greatest 
weight. 

** Although the possession (he says) of that 
country (Hindoostan) can be but of trifling ad- 
vantage to an European power which does not 
command a maritime communication, it might 
be the object of Russia to deprive us of what it 
considers to be one of the chief sources of our 
atrength. 

4 fe is, perhaps, unnecessary (he continues) 
to remark that this dissertation was written 
before the downfall of Napoleon and the event- 
ful changes in Europe, which, py THE aGGRaN- 
DIZEMENT OF Russia, HAVE ENDANGERED THE 
SAFETY OF OUR EasTERN POSSESSIONS.” 

“<Tt cannot, however (the same writer 
states), be denied that the Persians would 
seize with avidity any pro of this nature— 
(an invasion of British India): the love of plun- 
der, the example of Nadir Shah, and the idea 
which they have formed of the wealth and 
weakness of our Eastern possessions, would 
alike stimulate them to the undertaking. 
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“<« Tt was my determination on quitting - 
land, to visit all the countries through whi 
an European army might attempt the invasion 
of India, and, in prosecution of this plan, to 
explore the north-eastern yo of Persia, and 
the vast plains which stretch beyond the Oxus, 
towards the w neamyroy a the Russian empire. . . . 
It were, doubtless, to be wished that we possess- 
ed some personal knowledge of the state and 
resources of so large and populous a kingdom 
as Boxnara, which, from its situation, must 
ever be considered us A MOST IMPORTANT BAR- 
RIER TO THE ENCROACHMENTS OF Russia To- 
WARDS OUR ORIENTAL POSSESSIONS.’ ” 

To proceed to still higher authority, Colonel 
Evans adduces that of the most able governor, 
who has swayed the sceptre of British India. 

“Lord Hastings admits, that there is in 
India a principle, capable of superseding the 
most thorough conviction of interest. And of 
this class, he says, is a still remaining sense of 
loyalty, (‘though antiquated,’) which is felt 
to be due to the ‘ House of Timour.’ 

«Tt must be obvious (he adds), that should 
any European Potentate aim at the subversion 
of the British establishment in India, it would 
not be with so absurdly extravagant a hope as 
the succeeding to a similar domination. To 
reduce Britain's strength by depriving her of 
such sinews as India affords, would be the pur- 

While such a war-cry (the resto- 
ration of the House of Timour) would have 
been a call on the fealty of the sovereign of 
Oude, as professedly vizier of the empire, the 
claim upon him would have had the additional 
force of an ostensibly Mahommedan cause. 
The country contains at least siz millions of in- 
habitants, every adult male of whom is pro- 
vided with arms, and habituated to the use of 
them. THE FORCE, HOWEVER IRREGULAR, CA- 
PABLE TO BE THENCE COLLECTED IN THE REAR 
OF THE ARMY WITH WHICH WE WERE MEETING 
THE INVADER ON THE FRONTIER WAS A SUBJECT 
NOT TO BE REVOLVED WITHOUT ANXIETY. The 
knowledge of an insurrection behind them, to 
an extent which could not be ascertained, as 
our communication with the Lower Provinces 
would be precarious and interrupted, if not 
wholly cut off, would unavoidably agitate the 
minds, and diminish the confidence of the ad- 
vanced troops. {| HAD OFTEN RUMINATED ON 
THAT CHANCE.’ ™ 

In treating of the chances of support, in case 
of any emergency, from the Native tribes, and 
the temper generally entertained towards the 
British authorities, the following reasoning is 
adduced. 

“In short, as to counting on security from 
foreign attack, as being likely, as yet at least, 
to arise, in co main degree, from the fealty or 
especial attachment of a population, so large a 
proportion of which still consists of armies van- 
quished and disbanded by us,—of freebooters 
whom we have chastised and down—of 
military chiefs, of whom we have caused the 
personal ruin,—of the adherents of families 
from whom we may have but just wrested 
power, rank, and even personal liberty: this 
undoubtedly seems, if one may be permitted to 
say it, a problematical ground for reliance, or 
for expectation of support. At all events, au- 
thorities are not agreed upon it. Besides, even 
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if they were perfectly well disposed towards 
us, the total paucity of means, on the part of 
the states lying along the Indus to offer serious 
obstruction to the ingress of a European force 


can searcely be a matter of doubt. The inco- | 


hesive and fragile natare of the territerial or 
political power of Runjeet Singh” (comprising 
Cashmere, Lahore, and Moultan) is very well 
known. And of the adjoining Rajpootana coun- 
tries,t Coloned Tod, more than twenty years 
political resident in them, observes (in his mag- 
nificent work just published),— 


“« Can we suppose such denationalized allies | 


are to be depended upon in emergencies? or, 
if allowed to retain a spark of their ancient 
moral inheritance, that it will not be kindled 


into flame against us when opportunity offers, | 


instead of lighting up the feelings of gratitude 
which yet exists towards us in these warlike 
communities ?’" 


“ * Must we not rationally look for re-action | 
y 


in some grand impulse, which, by furnishing a 
signal instance of the mutability of power, 
may afford a lesson for the benefit of poste- 
rity ?’" 


“The eight Rajpoot states cover a vast | 


space, immediately east of the valley of the 
Indus. 

“This confederation of feudatory states 
extends (says Lord Hastings) in an unbroken 
chain quite to the Indus.’ And from these his 


Lordship anticipates, in case of need, a vigo- | 


rous resistance to an invasion from the west.” 
As regards the true policy that ought to be 


pursued in strengthening the ties of alliance, | 


and obviating, as far as possible, the dangers 
of foreign aggression, by a more conciliatory 
stem towards the Natives, the author ad- 
duces the farther authority of Colonel Tod. 
“*No FEUDAL government can be danger- 
ous as a neighbour: for defence, it has in all 
countries been found defective; and for ag- 
ression, totally inefficient. Let there exist 
tween us the most perfect understanding 
and identity of interests; the foundation-step 
to which is to lessen the galling, and to us 
contemptible tribute, now exacted; enfran- 


chise them from our espionage and agency; | 
and either unlock them altogether from our | 
| vief* in the account of his mission to Khiva, 


dangerous embrace, or let the ties between us 


be such only as would ensure grand results— | 
| are favourable to the culture of many of the 


such as general commercial freedom and pro- 
tection, with treaties of friendly alliance. 
Then, if a Tartan, or a Russtan tvvasion 
threatened our Eastern empire, fifty thousand 
Rajpoots would be no despicable allies. 

“Let us, then, apply history to its proper 
use. We need not turn to ancient Rome for 
illustration of the dangers inseparable from 
wide dominion and extensive alliances.’ ”’ 

In addition to these generally unanimous 
and weighty authorities, we are presented 
with some more recent from the travels of 
Mr. Fraser in the “Central Asia.” But as 
these, and his valuable account of Khorassan, 
are comparatively familiar to the public, we 
do not consider them at all essential, in order 
to confirm the author's views. The same 





oe” Present population of the dominions of 
the Lahore chief, 3,000,000.” 
t “ Poptlation 15,000,000.” 


| published the result. 
| mate object of his mission, and the political 
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might be observed of Mr. Elphinstone, and of 
the two Russian missions of Colonel Meyen- 
dorf, &c., all of which seem to agree in the 
extent of the secret object and inquiries, and 
the interest attached to them by Russia, and 
the general conclusion as to the practicability 
and probable success. 

Thus, the moment the Russian army of oc- 
cupation was withdrawn from France, new 
forces was concentrated along the Pruth, and 
the diplomatic intrigues were pursued with 
fresh activity in the East, more particularly 
directed to the Court of Pekin—to the Turko- 
ear to Khiva, to Khokand, and to Boks 

ara. 

To a mission to the last of these, Baron 
Meyendorf was attached, intrusted with those 
statistical inquiries, of which he subsequent! 
In regard to the ulti- 


views of his court, he is less communicative, 
though they may often be inferred. 

“*The progressive advance (he says) of 
knowledge in Russia, calls upon that vast em- 
_ to realise this generous idea. It is to 

ussia that the office belongs, of imparting to 
the Khanats of Central Asia a salutary impul- 


| sion, and of diffusing throughout those coun- 


tries all the benefits of European civiliza- 
tion.’ ” 

Such an undertaking, he also anticipates, 
would augment the Russian commerce. 

“ With respect to the views of the Russians, 
as to the augmentation of their overland com- 
merce with India, the reader is referred to the 
recently published volumes of the Chevalier 
Gamba, Consul from France, at Tiflis. These 
may be considered as their text-book on the 
subject, and must be admitted to be cleverly 
written, although breathing throughout a most 
unusual spirit of hostility to the ‘ dominators of 
the sea.’ They contain a great deal of infor- 
mation, besides various projects (rather too 
sanguinely indulged in, tt may be hoped) for 
the extension of the Russian commerce and 
power in the East—to our detriment.” 

It is curious to observe how far the two Rus- 
sian authorities agree in their statement upon 
this head. It is observed by Colonel Mours- 


that “ the climate and soil, however, of Khiva 


useful products of temperate regions. If this 
country were under the government of Russia, 
it would certainly animate and promote indus- 
try, and procure great advantages to our com- 
merce; all that of the higher Asia, and even 
of India, would then be able to pass by the 
way of Khiva, and thence to Astrakhan. Al- 
ready caravans, coming from more southern 
countries, arrive at Khiva: if this commerce 
has not acquired more extension, it is because 
of the interruptions it is subject to by being 
frequently plundered by the Nomade people. 
If we possessed Khiva, of which the conquest 
would not be difficult, the Nomades of Central 





* The preceding views and arguments of 
Colonel Evans, are mainly borne from those of 
another masterly publication, entitled “ Reflec- 
tions on the present state of-British India.” 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829 
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Asia would dread our power, and a commer- 
cial route would be established from the Indus 
and Oxus (or Amou) even into Russia; then 
would all the treasures of Asia enrich our 
country, and we should see realised the bril- 
jiant project of Peter the Great: Masters 
or KIVA, MANY OTHER STATES WOULD BE 
BROUGHT UNDER OUR DEPENDENCE. In a word, 
Khiva is, at this moment, an advanced post, 
which wee itself to the commerce of Rus- 
sia with Bokhara and Northern India; onder 
our dependence, Khiva would become a safe- 
guard, which would defend this commerce 

inst the attacks of the dispersed people in 
the Steppes of Central Asia. This oasis, situ- 
ated in the midst of an ocean of sand, wou!d 
become the point of reunion for all the com- 
merce of Asia, AND WOULD SHAKE TO THE 
centre OF INDIA THE ENORMOUS COMMERCIAL 
SUPERIORITY OF THE DOMINATORS OF THE 
sea.”* 

Here, at least, we cannot accuse the writer 
of not being sufficiently explicit in his views, 
both of a military and commercial kind,—a 


charge rather unnecessarily, we think, ad- | 
vanced against the Russian missions, by the | 
Inde- | 
e idea of ridiculing the future en- | 


able and sagacious writer of this work. 
precating th 

croachments of Russia, the latter justly ob- 
serves: 

“For my part, I cannot see why we should 
have made such exertions to get the French 
out of Egypt, if we are to be indifferent re- 
specting the movements of Russia.” 

Without entering into farther examination 
of the statements of the Russian envoys, we 
proceed to give the results which the writer of 
the present work, fairly enough, we think, de- 
duces from them. 

“It was in conformity with the opinions so 
concurrent throughout the foregoing extracts, 
that the author of this publication ventured 
last year to submit the following propositions: 
namely, That, should a war under existing cir- 
cumstances, break out between Russia ond 


land, a movement would probably be f 


le by the troops of the former along the 
‘VALLEY OF THE OxuS, AND THROUGH THE 
BEAUTIFUL AND FERTILE CounTRIES OF Bak 
asp Boxnana,’ against the north-western 
frontier of British India. And previously also, 
at pages 18, 19,t these suggestions occur— 
Whether, 1 surrerep to proceed iu her ca- 
reer, and to arrange, WITHOUT OBSTRUCTION, 
her materials of operation, this power, (Rus- 
sia) may not shortly acquire a degree of inter- 
course with India that will enable her—first, 
to disturb and disaffect the public mind of that 
country towards us; secondly, to move (say 
30,000 men, exclusive of the maintenance of 


* The route from Khiva to Astrakhan might, 
it is stated, be greatly shortened, since it is 
only seventeen Says’ march from Ourghendj 
to Krasnovodsk (on the bay of Balkan), from 
whence, with a fair wind, one may go in a few 
days to Astrakhan. From the other port,— 
Manghushluc,—it appears that, with a fair 
wind, the voyage to Astrakban is asually no 
more than twenty-four hoors. 
t “ Designs of Russia,” 


Museum.—Vour. XVI. 








| was not an impracticable enterprise. 
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communications) from the Caspian and Aral 
as a base, and by the Oxvs, as a principal line 
of communication to the neighbourhood of At- 
tock, on the Indus, or in the Punjab,—there, 
perhaps, to take post during a period, as a 
rallying point for the disaffected, or as a bea- 
con for their encouragement and direction; 
whereby India must soon become either unte- 
nable to us, or, from the excess of expenditure 
over receipts, resulting from this state of 
things, unworthy of further retention. 

“ The above can of course add no weight to 
what has been already transcribed from so 
many better sources to the same effect; and 
are here brought forward merely to show that 
the suggestions on this point, in the Essay al- 
luded to, were not adduced without the sup- 
port of numerous and ample authorities. 

“ Thus, then, we find that the governments 
of England, France, Russia, and of the East 
India Company, have at various times acted 
under the impression that an attack by an Eu- 
ropean army against the froutier of the — 

n 
this, too, though it were even to commence 
from the Caucasus, the Euphrates, the Le- 
vant, or the Nile—points of departure from at 
least one to two thousand miles more distant 
from our northern provinces than the base so 
constantly assumed for the Russian operations 
in the preceding extracts—namely, the east- 
ern shoret of the Caspian: devoid likewise of 
the incalculable facility atforded in the latter 
and lesser route, of a navigable river flowing 
directly along the supposed line of advance. 

“Nor is it undeserving consideration, that 
the whole body of the inhabitants of Hindoos- 
tan, Native and English, civilian as well as 
military, are persuaded of the probability of 
this event. Their fate and interests are pecu- 
liarly involved; and they possess an advantage 
over us of this hemisphere, towards a correct 
judgment—that of being at least ten thousand 
miles nearer (or rather being close upon) the 
anticipated field of action. 

The preparation for this undertaking, by the 
line of the Oxus, stated to have been ordered 
by Catharine, was put a stop to by her death, 
Under Paul, by his assassination. 

“ Napoleon's line of march, or that of the 
Russians, through Persia or 4sia Minor, would, 
even if supported by the Turks, have been se- 
riously exposed on the right flank and rear to 
descents and enterprises from our fleet along 
the Persian shore, in the Gulf and the Levant. 
To what kind of disturbance would the navi- 





* “The Russians being the only navigators 
of this sea, and having no enemy to combat on 
it, have greatly reduced their marine force on 
the Caspian. But if it should become useful 
to form an armament there, there are few 
dockyards in Europe in which it could be done 
with greater facility or less expense than at 
Astrakan— Gamba. In 1820 steam boats have 
begun to be constructed on the Wolga: we 
find, from the same writer, that there can be 
no difficulty in extending their use from that 
river to the Caspian sea. Round Azof there 
are immense fields of coalse—in many places 
almost on the surface.” 

t * The ports of Balkan and Mangoushlak.” 


No. 91.—H 
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able line that has been pointed out be liable ? 
t is to be apprehended, none of any conse- 
uence. Certainly it is beyond our reach. 
he Persians would be the only people of any 
military power within a thousand miles of 
either flank of it. Between the Persians on 
the one hand, and the Toorkomanians, Khi- 
vians, and Bokharians on the other, an irrecon- 
cilable hatred exists," founded in virulent re- 
ligious antipathy, mutually perpetuated by 
atrocious petty hostilities. The Fouhadnal- 
ans having even sent a deputation to Georgia, 
to beseech the protection of the Emperor, and 
that he might deign to cast an eye of pity 
(“ regarde miséricordieuz’’) on their situation.t 
The Persians were enabled to procure the re- 
jection of this treaty. How long the latter 
may be in a condition to obtain this complai- 
sance at the hands of Russia, it is not difficult 
to divine. It even appears likely that the Per- 
sians may be induced to send a force towards 
Caubul, to co-operate with the Russians, and 
share in the anticipated booty of Hindoostan. 
A court and people so corrupt, venal, and ava- 
ricious, could hardly resist the baits that may 
so easily in this case be held out to it. Resist, 
however, they probably could not, at least with 
any effect, as affairs now are. The army of | 
the Araxes is, since the recent war, in posses- | 
sion of the passes that were supposed to cover | 
Teheraun. This circumstance, the utter ex- 
elusion from the navigation of the Caspian, the | 
inefficient military means of the Shah, and the | 
distracted state of the country with reference | 
to the succession, place, it is now but too gene- 
rally feared, the Persian monarchy at the mercy 
of the autocrat, Some twenty or thirty scions 
of the reigning dynasty, or of rival houses, as- 
pire, it is imagined, to independence or the | 
throne. Thus their wily adversaries have an | 
ample field in which to sow dissention. The 
consequences are obvious. 
“ Of the other means of resistance which 
can alone be contemplated to the progress A 
the Russians—namely, on the part of the three | 








* “Nor is there any greater probability of 
an alliance between the Khivians and Bok- 
harians. 

“For some ages past, an almost constant 
hostility has subsisted between these two coun- 
tries. Khiva has been conquered several times, 
and has alwaysrecovered its liberty. Emir Hai- | 
der possessed himself of itten yearsago. This 
superstitious prince allowed it to resume its 
independence, in order to conform himself to a 
precept of the Koran, which forbids a Mussul- 
man to retain possession of the property of 
those of his faith. Recently, again, the pil- 
lage of a great many caravans, by the Khivians 
has caused a misunderstanding between the 
two khanats. It appears, by some late Peters- 
burg gazettes, that they are now actually en- 
gaged in hostilities. Their war appears to 
consist in surprising caravans, and laying 
waste villages.” 

t “From the same writer (p. 227) we find 
that another petition bas been sent to the go- 
vernor of Astrakan, praying, in the name of all 
the Toorkoman nation, that they may be re- 
ceived under the domination of the Russian go- 
vernment.” 





states or nations lying along their line of 
march, (the Khivians, Bokharians, and Af. 
ghauns of Caubul,) should they be disposed to 
resist, the opinions ‘of those who may have 
respectively visited these countries will be 
briefly adduced.” 

On the degree of military resistance, to be 
calculated on in advancing the Russian boun- 
dary along the Oxus river, the supposed line 
of approach to India, we have no space nor in- 
clination to dilate, and shall simply give the 
sum of the author's statements. It is well 
known that the inhabitants of the tract com- 
prised in this inquiry are no longer that great 
and powerful people, which produced a Ghen- 
gis and a Timour, the conquerors of Asia, 
whose posterity were seated on the most splen- 
did throne in the world. The tribes of the 
Eastern regions are no longer a cause of dread 
to any nation of Asia, and are even themselves 
in great awe of the Chinese. What kind of 
opposition would now be offered by these to 
the steel walls of the Russian infantry may 
easily be conjectured, when, in a far more 
flourishing era, they were scattered by the 
arms of Alexander. Besides, the Khivians, 
whose country would be the point of occupa- 
tion, have no regular army, and in time of war, 
it consists of Toorkomans, and Oosbecks, 
wholly destitute of subordination. One of 
their forts, Mouravief, (the envoy) could not 
hold out for above a couple of hours against 
fifty Russian foot-soldiers. So soon as we 
should have reduced a few of them, they could 
no longer dare to hold out against even_a hand- 
fal of men! 

If such be the inefficient support that could 
be looked for from native tribes in arresting 
the progress of invasion—the obstacles like- 
ly to be opposed to it by Persia are hardly 
of a more formidable character. Civil dis- 
sentions of a similar kind to those of adja- 
cent territories, might be easily fomented. Of 
the forty sons of the king, says Colonel Kin- 
nier, there is not one who does not look to 
the throne. Nearly one half of them are go- 
vernors of towns and provinces, a system 
which, although it may add to the immediate 
security of the father, presents a fearful pros- 
pect to his subjects. 

The Russians are now in ssion of the 
passes leading to Teheraun. They lately guar- 
anteed the succession of Imir Abbas; if he sac- 
ceed through their means, it can only be as 
their dependant. A deadly hatred prevails 
between the Afghans and Persians. Either 
would join any one in an attack upon the 
other. 

We shall not here attempt to follow the 
writer into the military details of means of 
supply and of transport for an invading army, 
which he shows to be abundant, and concludes 
by observing that for available supplies of ani- 
mals for the purpose, that tract is the last in 
the world wherein a deficiency of this kind can 
be reasonably looked to as a barrier to enter- 
prise. It is therefore the decided opinion of 
the author, confirmed by the foregoing autho- 
rities—that the Russian government does pro- 
bably contemplate advancing a force towards 
the “most vulnerable frontier of our Indian 
possessions ; neither, as it appears, is there any 
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jess ground for inferring that there as yet ex- | 
iste no insurmountable obstacle to the execu- | 
tion of such a project.” Doubtless this is a 
correct view of the subject; there is no insur- 
mountable obstacle, though we are of opinion | 
that the difficulties have been underrated, and | 
lost sight of by those who advocate the practi- 
cability of the enterprise. Not that we defer to 
the opinion of Mr. Say, whose incorrect infor- 
mation and exaggerated colouring lean as much 
to the other side. What we mean is, that in | 
most military expeditions the difficulties are in 
found to exceed the estimate made of 
, and that Colonel Evans and most con- | 
temporary advocates of the feasibility of an in- | 
yasion, have, in removing opposite errors and 
prejudices, carried their own views somewhat 
too far. 

But this would be too dry a discussion to 
enter upon here; we have more attractive and 
animating topics in what follows, discovering | 
ahigh and noble confidence in the character 
and resources of the country, such as, well 
grounded or otherwise, ought to invigorate 
alike the national councils and’ the national | 
mind. The successors of Mr. Canning would 
do well to weigh the sort of policy held up for 
their example in the following spirited sketch, 
with which we regret that we must for the pre- 
sent conclude, not without hopes of recurring to 
the able and valuable details contained in the | 
work. 

“If Britain were a petty or a feeble state, 
possibly it might be well to hope for the inep- | 
titude of her foes or rivals; it might then be 
indiscreet to speculate too curiously into what 
may be designed or executed against her :—in 
such case, a tacit resignation to events (involv- | 
ing what they may) were perhaps the more | 
prudent course—solicitude, or openly express- | 
ed anxiety, tending possibly to provoke or pre- 
cipitate attack. 

“ But I believe it cannot be denied that the 
ease is totally otherwise,—that the nation was | 
never before so powerful as it now is,—and | 
that all that is required for us is to know from | 
whence attack may originate, in order to pre- 
pare the means of hurling it back upon its 
source with every circumstance of signal and , 
accumulated discomfiture. It is to us that (as | 
I for one, most firmly venture to think) belongs | 
to pre-eminence, the rarest assemblage of the 
elements of political strength that exist—the 
proof of which will not fail to be manifest, 
provided the complexity of our affairs, and 
their temporary or remedial derangements, 
are not permitted to delude, unnerve, or sub- | 
due that public spirit which has hitherto con- 
stituted one of the noblest and not least useful 
traits of the national character. 

“ Even if our moral force alone, with at least 
avery moderate physical aid, were heartily 
brought into play, what terror might not be 
scattered, even to the head quarters of those, 
who would seem even now leaguing them- 
selves against the independence of nations. 
When Rassia (the restorer of liberty in 
Greeee !) thought proper, a few years back, to 
propel a crusade against liberty in Italy, in 

pain, and in Portugal, the British foreign de- 


partment propounded to Europe and the world 
@ declaration, which will remain as a monuv- | 
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ment to its honour. A very slight process on 
our parts, in conformity with and carryin 
forward the principles therein so well laid 
down, would very soon, it cannot be doubted, 
have the effect, if resisted at least, of dashing 
to pieces even the foundation of those military 
thrones, to which the voice of mediation and of 
a just equilibrium are now in vain addressed. 
Whether at present resolved on or not, events 
may possibly, at no distant period, bring into 
action some such course of policy. Our facili- 
ties are unnumbered—our government could 
as soon do as say it. 
“Nothing more true than that we possess, 
what so often by foreigners has been made a 
round of accusation—a species of ubiquity. 
f need be, we could touch with a wand of re- 
leasement from civil bondage wherever it ex- 
ists—or wave the torch of confusion to ill-con- 
stituted authority over every shore. Nothing 
so easy, if we please to apply the match, than 
to give a new form to the + an political con- 
dition of the old continent, and assimilate it 
either to ourselves or to the new world. There 
are only a few spots where combustible mat- 
ter does not abound. If even national union 
were given only to Italy, or comparative inde- 
pendence to Spain, which is now governed in 
a great degree by the glistening of the Bour- 
bon bayonets from beyond the Pyrenees, and 
by the recollection of the atrocious denuncia- 


| tions of the Holy Alliance,—what a support 


would even thus be given to the federative sys- 
tem of Europe !—Herein would be a cheap and 
a philanthropic warfare. 

‘But I return to my subject.—The first 
quarrel with England, whenever that may 
happen, would, in all probability, be the signal 
for commencing the operation that has been 
traced in the preceding passages; if with no 
other object than as a weapon* against the sta- 
bility of the British power. And there can be 
no doubt but that the mere appearance of a 
Russian force upon the eastern shore of the 
Caspian would alone be calculated to unsettle 
and disturb, in a most inconvenient manner, 
the general feeling of the people of India ;+ the 
repression of which, without even reference to 
actual invasion, would be a source, to say the 
least, of a most onerous expenditure. These, 
I venture think, would be amongst the inevi- 
table consequences of our being taken, in this 
instance, unprepared. As yet, so much even 
as a topographical inquiry into the military fea- 
tures of these countries by competent persons 
has not been instituted. 

“ The time likely to be occupied by the Rus- 
sians in these supposed movements might be 
about as follows :— 

“ Mr. Frazer was informed by several per- 
sons, whose reports coincided, and whose state- 
ments he considered worthy to be received, 
that the distance from the bay of Balcan to 





* “ To reduce Britain's strength (as the Mar- 
quess of Hastings anticipates) would be the 
purpose.” 

t For the truth of which I appeal—not to 
those who acquire their knowledge of India in 
their closets—but to those who have been in 
the country, and who personally know some- 
thing of its public mind. 
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Khiva is twelve days’ journey for a caravan:* 
in another place he gives it at ten days. 
Mouravief states the distance from thence to 
the neighbourhood of Bokhara, for heavily 
laden boats, at seven days’ voyage. From this 
— to within two days’ march of Balk may 
another voyage of four or five days. Here, 
then, are twenty-five, or suppose we admit it 
to be thirty-five days’ journey for merchants, 


which we will allow a Russian force a whole | 


campaign to accomplish; in order that there 
may be full time for establishing themselves in 
Khiva, Bokhara, Samarcand, ps 


In his introduction to the work, Colonel | 


Evans takes a survey, somewhat too sanguine, 
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| tion, attracted and fixed his thoughts. Hence- 


forth he abandoned himself without reserve to 
the impulse of his genius, and he was impress- 
ed with the conviction that a residence in the 
capital had now become necessary. D'Alem- 
bert was then in the zenith of his fame. It was 
he who informed the eourt of Turin that its 
Royal Academy possessed a geometer of the 
first order—Lagrange, who, without this noble 
testimony tu his merits, might have remained 
long unknown. D'Alembert had announced 


| to the king of Prussia that there was only one 


we think, of the political and commercial re- | 


sources of the country, and at the close gives 
a correct map of the Indian territories, and a 


| man in Europe who could replace at Berlin the 


illustrious Euler, who, having been recalled)by 
the Russian government, had consented to re- 
turn to St. Petersburg. I find in the unpub- 
lished letters possessed by the Institute of 


| France the details of this glorious negotiation, 


well digested appendix, throwing light upon | 


preceding details. 


From the Philosophical Magazine. 
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Tue name of Laplace has been heard inevery 
part of the world where the sciences are ho- 


| 
| 


noured ; but his memory could not receive a | 


more worthy homage than the unanimous tri- 
bute of the admiration and sorrow of that il- 
lustrious body who shared in his labours and in 
his glory. Heconsecrated his life to the study 
of the grandest objects which can occupy the 
human mind. 

The wonders of the heavens,—the lofty 


which fixed the residence of Lagrange at 
Berlin. 

It was about the same time that Laplace be- 
gan that long career which was destined to be- 
come so illustrious. 

He waited upon D’Alembert, preceded by 
numerous recommendations, which might have 
been considered as very powerful. But his 
attempts were vain, for he was not even intro- 
duced. He then addressed to him whose suf- 
frage he solicited a very remarkable letter on 
the general principles of mechanics, of which 
M. Laplace has frequently quoted to me differ- 
ent fragments. It was impossible that a geo- 
meter like D'Alembert could fail to be struck 
with the singular profoundness of this compo- 
sition. On the samme day he invited the author 
of the letter, and thus addressed him :—*“ You 
see, Sir, that I hold recommendations as of 


| very little value ;—you have no occasion for 


questions of natural philosophy,—the ingeni- | 


ous and profound combinations of mathemati- 


eal analysis,—all the laws of the universe have | 


been presented to his thoughts during more 
than sixty years, and his efforts have been 
crowned with immortal discoveries. 

From the time of his first studies it was re- 
marked that he possessed a prodigious memo- 
ry: all the occupations of the mind were easy 
to him. He acquired rapidly a very extensive 
knowledge of the ancient languages, and he 
cultivated different branches of literature — 
Every thing interests rising genius; every 
thing is capable of revealing it. His earliest 
success was in theological studies; and he 
treated with talent and with extraordinary. sa- 
gacity the most difficult controversia! ques- 
tfons. 

We do not know by what fortunate event 
Laplace passed from the study of scholastics 
to that of the higher geometry. This last sci- 
ence, which scarcely admits of a divided atten- 


* “Even Mertvoy to the Aral Sea is only 
one hundred miles. There are numerous large 


fishin 
sea. 


boats employed by the natives on that 
t does appear possible, that this line 


may be found a convenient one, from thence | 


to ascend the Oxus.” 

t Pronounced at the public sitting of the 
— Academy of Sciences on the 15th June, 
1829. 


them. » You have made yourself better known; 
—this is sufficient for me: you are entitled to 
my support.” Ina few days he succeeded in 
getting Laplace nominated Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the Military School of Paris 
From that moment, devoted wholly to the sci- 
ence which he had chosen, he gave to all his 
labours a fixed direction, from which he never 
deviated ; for the unchangeable purpose of his 
mind has always been the principal feature of 
his genius. He already trenched upon the 
known limits of mathematical analysis ;—he 
was versed in the most ingenious and power- 


| ful parts of this science; and there was none 


more capable than he of extending its domains. 


| He had solved a leading question im thieoretl- 


| cal astronomy. 


He formed the project of con- 


| secrating his efforts to this sublime science ;— 


he was destined to perfect it, and was able to 
embrace it in all its extent. He thought deeply 
upon his glorious purpose ; and he spent his 
whole life in accomplishing it, with a persever- 


| ance of which the history of the sciences pre- 


sents perhaps no other example. 

The immensity of the subject flattered the 
just pride of his genius. He undertook to com- 
pose the Almajest of his age. This memorial 
he has left us under the name of the ae 
Céleste ; and his immortal work surpasses that 
of Ptolemy as much as the modern analysis 
surpasses the Elements of Euclid. 

Time, which is the only just dispenser of li 
terary glory, and which sinks into oblivion 


| contemporary mediocrity, perpetuates also the 
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remembrance of t works. They alone con- 
vey to posterity the character of each succeed- 
ing age. The name of Laplace will thus live 
for ever ;—but I hasten to add, that enlighten- 
ed and impartial history will never separate his 
memory from that of the other successors of 
Newton. It will conjoin the illustrious names 
of D’Alembert, Clairaut, Euler, Lagrange, 
and Laplace. I confine myself at present to 
the mere mention of the great geometers whom 
the sciences have lost, and whose researches 
had for their common object the perfection of 
— astronomy. 

n orcer to give a just idea of their works, it 
would be necessary to compare them ; but the 
limits of a discourse like this oblige me to re- 
serve a part of this discussion for the collection 
of our Memoirs. 

Next to Euler, Lagrange contributed most 
to the foundation of mathematica! analysis. 
In the writings of these two great geometers 
it has become a distinet science, the only one 
of the mathematical theories of which we can 
say that it is completely and rigorously de- 
monstrated. Among all these theories, it alone 
is sufficient for its own purposes, while it illus- 
trates all the rest ; ad | it is so necessary to 
them, that without its aid they must have re- 
mained very imperfect. 

Lagrange was destined to invent and to ex- 
tend all the sciences of calculation. In what- 


ever condition fortune had placed him, whe- | 


ther prince or peasant, he would have been a 
great geometer. This he would have becope 
necessarily and without any effort—which can- 


not be said even of the most celebrated indivi- | 
| that the action of gravity was not instantane- 


duals who have excelled in this science. 


if Lagrange had been the contemporary of | 


Archimedes and Conor, he would have divided 
with them the glory of their most memorable 
discoveries. 
been the rival of Diophantus. 

The distinctive mark of his genius consists 
in the unity and grandeur of his views. He at- 
tached himself wholly to a simple though just 
and highly elevated thought. His principal 
work, the Mécanique Analytique, might be call- 


ed Philosophical Mechanics, for it refers all | 
the laws of equilibrium and motion to a single | 


principle ; and, what is not less admirable, it 


submits them toa single method of calculation | 


of which he himself was the inventor. All his 
mathematical compositions are remarkable by 
their singular elegance, by symmetry of form, 
and generality of method, and, if we may so 
express it, by the perfection of his analytical 
style. 

Lagrange was no less a philosopher than a 
great geometer. He has proved this in the 
whole course of his life, by the, moderation of 
his desires, by his immoveable attachment to 
the general interests of humanity, by the no- 
ble simplicity of his manners, and the eleva- 
tion of his character, and by the justness and 
profoundness ef his scientific labours. 

Laplace had received from nature all that 
force of genius which a great enterprise re- 
quired. Not only has he united in his Alma- 
gest of the eighteenth century all that the ma- 
thematical and physical sciences had already 
‘invented, and which formed the foundation of 
astronomy, but he has added to this science ca- 





At Alexandria he would have | 
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pital discoveries of his own which had escaped 
all his predecessors. He has resolved, either 
by his own methods or by those of which Eu- 
ler and Lagrange had pointed out the princi- 
ples, questions the most important, and cer- 
tainly the most difficult of all those which had 
been considered before his time. His perse- 
verance triumphed over every obstacle. When 
his first efforts were not successful, he renew- 
ed them under the most ingenious and diversi- 
fied forms. 

In the motions of the inoon, for example, 
there had been observed an acceleration, the 
cause of which philosophers were unable to 
discover. It had been ascribed to the resist- 
ance of an ethereal medium in which the ce- 
lestial bodies moved. If this had been the case, 
the same cause affecting the orbits of the pla- 
nets would have tended continually to disturb 
their primitive harmony. These stars would 
have been constantly disturbed in their course, 
and would have finally been precipitated upon 
the mass of the sun. It would have required 
the creating power to have been exerted anew 
in preventing or repairing the immense dis- 
order which the lapse of time would have 
caused. 

This cosmological question is undoubtedly 


| the greatest which human intelligence can 


propose: It is now resolved. The first re- 
searches of Laplace on the immutability of the 
dimensions of the solar system, and his expla- 
nation of the secular equation of the moon, 
have led to this solution. 

He at first inquired if the acceleration of the 
moon's motion could be explained by supposing 


ous, but subject to a suceessive transmission 
like that of light. By this means he sueceed- 
ed in discovering its true cause. A new in- 
vestigation then gave a better direction to his 
genius. On the 1%h March, 1787, he commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Sciences a precise 


| and unexpected solution of this great —- 


He proved in the clearest manner, that the o 


| served acceleration isa necessary effect of uni- 


versal gravitation. 

This great discovery threw a new light on 
the most important points of the system of the 
world. The same theory, indeed, proved to 
him, that, if the action of gravitation on the 
stars was not instantaneous, we must suppose 
that it propagates itself more than fifty mil- 
lions of times faster than light, whose velocity 
is well known to be 70,000 leagues in a se- 
cond. 

Hence he concluded from his theory of the 
Junar motions, that the medium in which the 
stars revolve does not oppose any sensible re- 
sistance to the motions of the planets ; for this 
cause would particularly affect the motion of 
the moon, whereas it produces no perceptible 
effect. 

The discussion of the motions of this planet 
is pregnant with remarkable consequences 
We may conclude from it, for example, that 
the motion of rotation of the earth about its 
axis is invariable. The length of the day has 
not varied the one-hundredth part of a second 
for 2000 years. {tis remarkable that an astro- 
nomer need not go out of his observatory to 
measure the distance of the earth from the 


H 2 
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sun. It would be sufficient to observe care- 
fully the variations of the lunar motions, and 
from this he would deduce with certainty the 
distance required. 

A still more striking consequence is that 
which relates to the figure of the earth; for 
the form even of the terrestrial globe is im- 
pressed on certain inequalities of the lunar 
orbit. These inequalities would not have 
taken place if the earth had been a perfect 
sphere. We may determine the compression 
at the poles of the globe by the observation of 
the lunar motions alone ; and the results hence 
deduced agree with the real measures which 
have been obtained by the great trigonometri- 
cal surveys at the equator, in the northern 
regions, in India, and in different countries. 

It is to Laplace that we especially owe this 
astonishing perfection of modern theories. 

I cannot undertake to recount at present the 
series of his labours, and the discoveries to 
which they have led. The simple enumera- 
tion of them, however rapid it may be, would 
exceed the limits which I am obliged to pre- 
scribe to myself. Beside these researches on 
the secular equation of the moon, and the no 
less important and difficult discovery of the 
cause of the great inequalities of Jupiter and 
Saturn, we may mention those admirable theo- 
rems on the libration of the satellites of Jupi- 


ter. To these we may add his analytical in- | 


quiries respecting the tides,—a subject which 
he has pursued to an immense extent. 

There is scarcely a point of physical astrono- 
my of any importance that he did not study 
with the most profound attention; and he sub- 
mitted to calculation most of the physical con- 
ditions which his predecessors had omitted. In 


the question already so complex, of the form | 


and rotatory motion of the earth, he bas con- 
sidered the influence of the waters, distributed 
between the continents, the compression of the 
interior strata, and the secular diminution of 
the dimensions of the globe. 

Among all these researches we must parti- 
cularlarly distinguish those which relate to the 
stability of great phenomena; for no object is 
more worthy of the meditation of philosophers. 
Hence it follows that those causes, either ac- 
cidental or constant, which disturb the equili- 
brium of the ocean, are subject to limits which 
cannot be passed. The specific gravity of the 
sea being much less than that of the solid 
globe, it follows that the oscillations of the 
ocean are always comprehended between very 
narrow limits; which would not have happen- 
ed if the fluid spread over the globe had been 
much heavier. Nature in general keeps in re- 
serve conservative forces which are always 
present, and act the instant the disturbance 
commences, and with a force increasing with 
the necessity of calling in their assistance. 
This preservative power is found in every part 
of the universe. he form of the great plane- 
tary orbits, and their inclinations, vary in the 
course of ages, but these changes have their 
limits. The principal dimensions subsist, and 
this immense assemblage of celestial bodies os- 
cillates round a mean condition of the system, 
towards which it is always drawn back. Every 
thing is arranged for order, perpetuity, and 
harmony. 














In the primitive and liquid state of the ter- 
restrial giobe, the heaviest materials are placed 
near the centre, and this condition determines 
the stability of seas. 

Whatever may be the physical cause of the 
formation of the planets, it has impressed on 
all these bodies a projectile motion in one di- 
rection round an immense globe; and from 
this the solar system derives its stability. 
Order is here kept up by the power of the 
central mass. It is not, therefore, left, as New- 
ton himself and Euler had conjectured, to an 
adventitious force to repair or prevent the dis- 
turbance which time may have caused. It is 
the law of gravitation itself which regulates all 
things, which is sufficient for all things, and 
which every where maintains variety and 
order. Having once emanated from Supreme 
Wisdom, it presides from the beginning of 
time, and renders impossible every kind of 
disorder. Newton and Euler were not ac- 
quainted with all the perfections of the uni- 
verse. 

Whenever any doubt has been raised respect- 
ing the accuracy of the Newtonian law, and 
whenever any foreign cause bas been pro- 
posed to explain apparent irregularities, the 
original law has always been verified after the 
most profound examination. The more accu- 
rate that astronomical observations have be- 
come, the more conformable have they been to 
theory. Of all geometers Laplace is the one 
who has examined most profoundly these great 
questions. 

We cannot affirm that it was his destiny to 
create a science entirely new, like Galileo and 
Archimedes; to give to mathematical doc- 
trines principles original and of immense ex- 
tent, like Descartes, Newton, and Leibnitz; 
or, like Newton, to be the first to transport 
himself into the heavens, and to extend to all 
the universe the terrestrial dynamics of Gali- 
leo: but Laplace was born to perfect every 
thing, to exhaust every thing, and to drive 
back every limit, in order to solve what might 
have appeared incapable of solution. He would 
have completed the science of the heavens, if 
that science could have been completed. 

The same character appears in his researches 
on the analysis of probabilities,—a science 
quite modern and of immense extent; whose 
object, often misunderstood, has given rise to 
the most erroneous interpretations, but whose 
application will one day embrace every de- 
partment of human knowledge,—a fortunate 
supplement to the imperfection of our na- 
ture. 

This art originated from a fine and fertile 
idea of Pascal's. It was cultivated from its 
origin by Fermatand Huygens. A philosophi- 
cal geometer, James Bernouilli, was its prin- 
cipal founder. A singularly happy discovery 
of Stirling, the researches of Euler, and parti- 


cularly an ingenious and important idea due 
to Lagrange, have perfected this doctrine: It 
has been illustrated by the objections even of 
D’Alembert, and by the philosophical views of 
Condorcet: Laplace has united and fixed the 


principles of it In his hands it has become a 
new science, submitted to a single analytical 
method, and of prodigious extent. Fertile in 
useful applications, it will one day throw 8 
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brilliant light over all the branches of nataral 
philosophy. If we may here be permitted to 
express a personal opinion, we may add, that 
the solution of one of the principal questions, 
that which the illustrious author has treated 
in the 18th chapter of his work, does not ap- 
pear to us exact; but, taken all in all, this 
work is one of the most precious monuments 
of his genius. 

After having mentioned such brilliant dis- 
coveries, it would be useless to add, that La- 


lace belonged to all the great Academies of | 


urope. 

I might also, and perhaps ought to, mention 
the high political dignities with which he was 
invested; but such an enumeration would only 
have an indirect reference to the object of this 
discourse. It is the great geometer whose me- 
mory we now celebrate. We have separated 
the immortal author of the Mécanique Céleste 
from all accidental facts which concern nei- 
ther his glory nor his genius. Of what im- 
ene indeed is it to posterity, who will 

ave so many other details to forget, to learn 
whether or not Laplace was for a short time 
the minister ofa great nation. What is of im- 
portance are the eternal truths which he disco- 
vered ;—the immutable laws of the stability of 
the world, and not the rank which he occupied 
for a few years in the conservative senate.— 
What is of mpertanee, and perhaps still more 
soeven than his discoveries, is the example 
which he has left to all those who love the sci- 
ences, and the recollection of that incompara- 
ble perseverance which has sustained, directed, 
and crowned so many glorious efforts. 

I shall omit, therefore, all the accidental 
circumstances and peculiarities which have no 
connexion with the perfection of his works. 


Bat I will mention, that in the first body in the | 


state the memory of Laplace was celebrated 
by an eloquent and friendly voice, which im- 


portant services rendered to the historical | 
sciences, to literature, and to the state, have | 


for a long time illustrated.* 


I shall particulasly mention that literary so- | 


lemnity which attracts the attention of the 


The French Academy, uniting its | 


— 
me to the acclamations of the country, 
conside 


red that it would acquire a new glory | 
| ers, men of powerful minds, from whom sci- 


by crowningt the triumphs of eloquence and 
of political virtue. 

At the same time it chose to reply to the 
successor of Laplace, an illustrious academi- 
cian,t with more than one claim, who united 
in literature, in history, and in the public ad- 
ministration, every species of talent. 

Laplace enjoyed an advantage which fortune 
does not always grant to great men. From 


his earliest youth he “a appreciated by | 


his illustrious friends. e have now before 


us unpublished letters, which exhibit all the | 
| depth of his researches, and the importance of 


zeal of D’Alembert to introduce him into the 
Milita 
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been given to him recall great labours and 
great discoveries; but nothing could contribute 
more to the progress of the physical sciences 
than his relations with the illustrious Lavoi- 
sier, whose name, consecrated in the history 
of science, has become an eternal object of our 
sorrow and esteem. 

These two celebrated men united their ef- 
forts. They undertock and finished very ex- 
tensive researches in order to measure one of 
the most important elements of the physical 
theory of heat. About the same time, they 
also made a Jong series of experiments on the 
dilatation of solid substances. The works of 
Newton sufficiently show us the value which 
this great geometer attaches to the special 
study of the physical sciences. Laplace is of 
all his successors the one who has made the 
greatest use of his experimental method; he 
was almost as great a natural philosopher as 
he was a geometer. His researches on re- 
fractions, on capillary attraction, on barome- 
trical measurements, on the statical properties 
of electricity, on the velocity of sound, on 
molecular action, and on the properties of 
gases, testify that there was nothing in the in- 
vestigation of nature to which he was a 
stranger. He was particularly anxious about 
the perfection of instruments, and he caused to 
be constructed at his own expense, by a cele- 
brated artist, a very valuable astronomical in- 
strument, which he gave to the Observatory 
of France. 

All kinds of phenomena were perfectly well 
known to him. He was connected by an old 
friendship with two celebrated chemists, whose 
discoveries have extended the boundaries of 
the arts and of chemical theory. History will 
unite the names of Berthollet and Chaptal to 
that of Laplace. It was his happiness to reunite 


| them; and their meetings always had for their 


School of France, and to prepare for | 


him, if it had been necessary, a better esta- | 


blishment at Berlin. The president, Bochard 
de Saron, caused his first works to be printed. 


All the testimonies of friendship which have | 





* M. Le Marquis Pastoret. 
t M. Royer-Collard. 
¢t M. Le Comte Daru. 


object and for their results the increase of 
those branches of knowledge, which are the 
most important and the most difficult to ac- 
quire. 

The gardens of Berthollet at his house at 
Arcueil were not separated from those of La- 
place. Great recollections and great sorrows 
have rendered this spot illustrious. It was 
there that Laplace received celebrated foreign- 


ence had either obtained or expected some be- 
nefit, but especially those whom a sincere zeal 
attached to the sanctuary of the sciences. The 
one had begun their career,—the others were 
about to finish it. He received them with ex- 
treme politeness: He went even so far that he 
led those who did not know the extent of his 
genius, to believe that he might himself draw 
some advantage from their conversation. 

In alluding to the mathematical works of 
Laplace, we have particularly noticed the 


his discoveries: but his works are distinguish- 
ed also by another character which all readers 
have appreciated,—I mean the literary merit 
of his compositions. That which is entitled 
the Systéme du Monde, is remarkable for the 
elegant simplicity of its style, and the purity 
of its language. There had previously been 
no example of this kind of composition; but 
we should form a very incorrect idea of the 
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work, were we to expect to acquire a know- 
ledge of the phenomena of the heavens in 
aush productions. The suppression of the 
symbols of the language of calculation cannot 
contribute to its perspicuity, and render the | 

rusal of it more easy. The work is a per- 
ectly regular exposition of the results of pro- 
found study: it is an ingenious epitome of the | 
principal discoveries. The precision of its 
style, the choice of methods, the greatness of 
the subject, give a singular interest to this | 
vast picture; but its real utility is to recall to 
geometers those theorems whose demonstra- | 
tions were already known to them. It is pro- 
perly speaking the contents of a mathemati- 
cal treatise. 

The purely historical works of Laplace have 
a different object. They present to geometers 
with admirable talent the progress of the hu- 
man mind in the invention of the sciences. 
The most abstract theories have indeed an in- 
nate beauty of expression. It is this which 
strikes us in several of the treatises of Descar- 
tes, and in some of the pages of Galileo, of 
Newton, and Lagrange. Novelty of views, 
elevation of thought, and their connexidn with 
the grand objects of nature, fix the attention 
and fill the mind. It is sufficient that the style 
be pure, and have a noble simplicity. It is 
this kind of literature that Laplace has chosen, 
and it is certain that he has attained in it the 
first rank. If he writes the history of great 
astronomical! discoveries, he becomes a model 
of elegance and precision. No leading fact 
ever escapes him: the expression is never ob- 
scure or ambiguous, Whatever he calls great 
is great in reality. Whatever he omits does 
not deserve to be cited. 

M. Laplace retained to a very advanced age 
that extraordinary memory which he had exhi- 
bited from his earliest years; a precious gift, 
which, though it is not genius, is that which 
serves to acquire and preserve it. He had not 
cultivated the fine arts, but he appreciated 
them. He was fond of Italian music and of the 
poetry of Racine, and he often took delight in 
quoting from memory different passages of 
this great poet. The works of Raphael adorn- 
ed his apartments, and they were found beside 
the portraits of Descartes, Francis Vieta, New- 
ton, Galileo and Euler. 

Laplace had always eccustomed himself to a 
ver fight diet, and he diminished the quantity 
of it continually, and even to an excessive de- 
gree. His very delicate sight required con- 
stant care, and he succeeded in preserving it 
without any alteration. These cares about 
himself had only one object, that of reserving 
all his time and all his strength for the labours 
of his mind. He lived for the sciences, and 
the sciences have rendered his memory im- 
mortal. 

He had contracted the habit of excessive 
application to study, so injurious to health, 
though so necessary to profound inquiries; 
but he did not experience from it any incon- 
venience till during the two last years of his 
life. 

At the commencement of the disease by | 
which he was cut off, there was observed with | 








wonted ardour of the motions of the planets, 
and afterwards of a physical experiment, which 
he said was a capital one; and he announced 
to the persons whom he believed to be present, 
that he would soon discuss these questions in 


| the Academy. His strength gradually failed. 
| His physician,* who deserved all his confi- 


dence, both from his superior talents and the 
care which friendship alone could have in- 
spired, watched near his bed; and M. Bouvard, 
his fellow-labourer and his friend, never left 
him for a single moment. 

Surrounded with a beloved family,—under 
the eyes of a wife whose tenderness had as- 
sisted in supporting the necessary ills of life, 
whose amenity and elegance had shown him 
the value of domestic happiness, he received 
from his son, the present Marquis de Laplace, 
the strongest proofs of the warmest affection. 

He evinced his deep gratitude for the marks 
of interest which the King and the Dauphin 
had repeatedly exhibited. 

Those who were present at his last moments 
reminded him of his titles to glory, and of his 
most brilliant discoveries. He replied, ‘‘ What 
we know is little, and what we are ignorant of 
is immense.” This was at least the meanin, 
of his last words, which were articulated with 
difficulty. We have often heard him express 
the same thought, and almost in the same 
terms. He grew weaker and weaker, but 
without suffering pain. 

His last hour had arrived: the powerful ge- 
nius which had for a long time animated him, 
separated from its mortal coil, and returned to 
the heavens. 

The name of Laplace honoured one of our 
provinces already so fertile in great men,—an- 
cient Normandy. He was born on the 23d 
March, 1749, and he died in the 78th year of 


| his age, on the 5th May, 1827, at nine o'clock 
| inthe morning. Shall I remind you of that 


gloomy sadness which brooded over this place 
like a cloud when the fatal intelligence was 
announced to you? It was on the day and 
even at the hour of your usual meetings 
Each of you preserved a mournful silence; 
each felt the sad blow with which the sciences 
were struck. All eyes were fixed on that 
place which he had so long occupied among 
you. One thought only filled your minds; 
every other meditation became impossible. 
You separated under the influence of an una- 
nimous resolution, and for this single time 
your usual labours were interrupted. 

It is doubtless great—it is glorious—it is 
worthy of a powerful nation to decree high ho- 
nours to the memory of its celebrated mea. In 
the country of Newton the ministers of state 
desired that the mortal remains of this great 
man should be solemnly deposited among the 
tombs of its monarchs. France and Europe 
have offered to the memory of Laplace an ex- 
pression of their sorrow, less pompous 10 
doubt, but perhaps more touching and more 
sincere. 

He has received an unusual homage ;—he 
has received it from his countrymen in the bo- 
som of a learned body, who could alone appre- 
ciate all his genius. The voice of science in 








alarm a moment of delirium. The sci 
still occupied his mind. He spoke with an un- | 


*M. Magendie. 
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tears was heard in every part of the world 
where philosophy had penetrated. We have 
now before us an extensive correspondence 
from every part of Germany, England, Italy, 
and New Holland—from the English posses- 
sions in India, and from the two Americas— 
and we find in it the same expressions of ad- 
miration and sorrow. This universal grief of 
the sciences, so nobly and so freely expressed, 
has in it no less truth than the funeral pomp 
of Westminster Abbey. 

Permit me, before closing this discourse, to 
repeat a reflection which presented itself when 
I was enumerating in this place the great dis- 
coveries of Herschel, but which Seplies more 
directly to Laplace. 

Your successors will see accomplished those 

at phenomena whose laws he has discover- 
ed. They will observe in the lunar motions 
the changes which he has predicted, and of 
which he was alone able to assign the cause. 
The continued observation of the satellites of 
Jupiter will perpetuate the memory of the in- 
ventor of the theorems which regulate their 
course. The great inequalities of Jupiter and 
Saturn pursuing their long periods, and giving 
to these planets new situations, will recall 
without ceasing one of the most astonishing 
discoveries. These are the titles to true glory 
which nothing can extinguish. The spectacle 
of the heavens will be changed ; but at these 
distant epochs the glory of the inventor will 
ever subsist ; the traces of his genius bear the 
stamp of immortality. 

I have thus presented to you some features 
of an illustrious life consecrated tothe glory of 
the sciences. May your recollection supply 
the defects of accents so feeble! May the 
voices of the nation—may that of the world at 
large, be raised to celebrate the benefactors of 
nations—the only homage worthy of those who, 
like Laplace, have been able to extend the do- 
mains of thought—to attest to man the dignity 
of his being, by unveiling to his eyes all the 
majesty of the heavens! 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
MEMORY. 


Serer! whate’er thou art that comest nightly, 

Floating amid my dreams with looks of love, 

And eyes that speak unutterable things, 

And fair cheek tinted with a paly blush, 

Fainter and softer than the blush of life— 

Why dost thou mourn? Can sorrow find a 
home 

In the immortal sphere which is thy dwelling? 

When the night comes, thou comest like the 


moon, 
Pouring a still and melancholy light 
Upon my troubled visions—like the ray 
She pours upon the dark and stormy clouds 
That rack along the solitary sky. 
Why dost thou mourn? On thy marmoreal 


Sits the sad twilight of departed days, [brow 
And in thine eyes a woiceless sorrow dwells, 
The fixed, still glance of monumental grief, 
Whose silence speaks for ever to the heart.— 
Alas! I know thee now.—Oh, Memory! 
Shadow of joys that never can retarn! 

ve me—and come no more! 





From the Asiatic Journal. 


BURKE'S LAST OPINIONS OF WAR- 
REN HASTINGS. 


Tue result of the well known impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, and the almost universal 
sentiment of the world upon the issue of that 
terrific ordeal, threugh which Mr. Hastings 
passed, as it is well observed, “ with an injured 
constitution, but an unimpaired reputation,” 
excite a curiosity to know the opinions of his 
great accuser, afier time and reflection had 
moderated his passions, and the prospect of 
death inculcated sincerity. His confidential 
letters to a friend (the late Dr. Laurence), 
which have been published,* contain striking 
evidence that his opinions remained steadily 
the same, and the fervour and enthusiasm 
which appear in some passages relating to 
this subject, afford proof of the tenacity with 
which prejudices retain their hold upon the 
strongest mind, which has once entertained 
them. 

The following letters were written soon 
after the Court of Directors had granted Mr. 
Hastings a pension of £4,000, which was fol- 
lowed by the grant of a sum to reimburse his 
law expenses, amounting to £71,000. 

Bath, July 28, 1796. 
As it is possible that my stay on 
this side of the grave may be yet shorter than 
I can compute it, let me now beg to call to 
your recollection the solemn charge and trust 
I gave you on my departure from the public 
stage. | fancy I must make you the sole ope- 
rator, in a work in which, even if I were en- 
abled to undertake it, you must have been 
ever the assistance on which alone I could 
rely. Let not this eruel, daring, unexampled 
act of public corraption, guilt, and meanness, 
go. down to posterity, perhaps as careless as 
the present race, without its due animadver- 
sions, which will be best found in its own acts 
and monuments. Let my endeavours to save 
the nation from that shame and guilt be my 
monument; the only one I ever will have. 
Let every thing I have done, said, or written, 
be forgotten, but this. I have struggled with 
the great and the little on this point during the 
greater part of my active life; and I wish after 
death to have my defiance of the judgments 
of those, who consider the dominion of the glo- 
rious empire given by an incomprehensible 
dispensation of Divine Providence into our 
hands as nothing more than an opportunity of 
gratifying, for the lowest of their purposes, the 
lowest of their passions; and that for such 
poor rewards, and for the most part, indirect 
and silly bribes, as indicate even more the folly 
than the corruption of these infamous and con- 
temptible wretches. 1 blame myself exceed- 
ingly for not having employed the last year in 
this work, and beg forgiveness of God for such 
aneglect. I had strength enough for it, if I 
had not wasted some of it in compromising 
grief with drowsiness and forgetfulness; and 


“ar . * 





* The Epistolary Correspondence of the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke and Dr. French 
Laurence. Published from the original manu- 
scripts. 1827. 
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employing some of the moments in which I 
have been roused to mental exertion, in feeble 
endeavours to rescue this dull and thoughtless 
people from the punishments which their ne- 
giect and stupidity will bring upon them for their 
systematic iniquity and oppression. But you 
are made to continue all that is good of me, 
and to augment it with the various resources 
of a mind fertile in virtues and cultivated with 
every sort of talent and knowledge. Above 
all, make out the cruelty of this pretended ac- 
quittal, but in reality, this barbarous and inhu- 
man condemnation of whole tribes and nations, 
and of all the classes they contain. If ever 
Europe recovers its civilization, that work will 
be useful. Remember! 
ber!” 

Bath, Feb. 10, 1797. 
The affair of Mrs. Hastings* has 
something in it that might move a third Cato 
to a horse-laugh,t though the means, I am 
afraid, by which she and her paramour have 
made that and all the sums which they have 
got by their own dishonesty, or lost by the dis- 
10nesty of others, or the confusion of the times, 
{might cause] the laughing Democritus to 
weep as much as his opponent; but, let who- 
ever laugh or weep, nothing plaintive will 
make Mr. Pitt or Mr. Dundas blush for having 
rewarded the criminal whom they prosecuted, 
and sent me and nineteen members of Parlia- 
ment to prosecute, for every mode of pecula- 
tion and oppression, with a greater sum of 
money than ever yet was paid to any one Bri- 


. * 


| 
| 


Remember! Remem- | 


tish subject, except the Duke of Marlborough, | 


for the most acknowledged public services, 
and not to him if you take Blenheim, which 
was an expense and not a charge, out of 
the account. 
will not hinder them from adding the peerage, 
to make up the insufficiency of his pecuniary 
rewards. My illness, which came the more 


All this, and ten times more, | 


Literary Intelligence. 


British nation (God forgive them!) have been 
pers to lay as a monument upon my ashes. 

am as conscious as any person can be of the 
little value of the good or evil opinion of man- 
kind to the part of me that shall remain; but 
1 believe it is of some moment not to leave the 
fame of an evil example, of the expenditure of 
fourteen years’ labour, and not less (taking the 
expense of the suit, and the costs paid to Mr. 
Hastings, and the parliamentary charges) than 
£300,000. This is a terrible example ; and it 
is not acquittance at all to a public man, who, 
with all the means of undeceiving himself if 
he was wrong, has thus with such incredible 
pains, both of himself and others, persevered in 
the persecution of innocence and merit,—it is, 
I say, no excuse at all to urge in his apology, 
that he has had enthusiastic good intentions, 
In reality, you know that I am no enthusiast, 
but [according] to the powers that God has 
given me, a sober and reflecting man. I have 
not even the other very bad excuse, of acting 
from personal resentment, or from the sense of 
private injury—never having received any; 
nor can I plead ignorance, no man ever havin, 
taken more pains to be informed. Therefore 
say, Remember!" 

The writer died a few months after, 8th 
July, 1797. 

The obliquity of judgment displayed by 
Burke in this affair proceeded partly from his 
temperament, and partly from the peculiarities 
of the case. The embarrassing circumstances 
of Hastings’ situation rendered him obnoxious 
to suspicion; and Burke, having once suffered 
his mind to become familiar with the other's 
guilt, became the dupe of his own fancy: his 
1ighly-wrought pictures produced a delusion 
in his own mind which he carried to the grave 


| The infirmities of his character,—pride, trasci- 


heavily and suddenly upon me by this flagi- | 


tious act, whilst I was preparing a representa- 


| 


tion upon it, has hindered me, as you know, | 


from doing justice to that act, to Mr. Hastings, 
to myself, to the House of Lords, to the House 
of Commons, and to the unhappy people of 
India, on that subject. But you remember, 
likewise, that when I came hither in the be- 
ginning of last summer, | repeated to you that 


| 


| 


Gying request which I now reiterate, that if at | 


any time, without the danger of ruin to your- 
self, or even distracting you from your pro- 
fessional and parliamentary duties, you can 
place in a short point of view, and support by 
the documents in print and writing, which 
exist with me, or with Mr. Troward, or yourself, 
the general merits of this transaction, you will 
erect a cenotaph most grateful to my shade, 
and will clear my memory from that load, 
which the East India Company, King, Lords, 
and Commons, and in a manner the whole 





° Dr. Laurence had informed him that a | 


great Dutch house in the city had failed, having 
£44,000 in their hands, received from Holland 
on account of Mrs. Hastings, and confidentially 
entrusted to them during the trial. 

t Alluding to the motto prefixed by Dr. L. 
to his letter, “ O rem ridiculam, Cato, et joco- 
sam," &c. 


} 


| 


bility, and impatience of being thought to have 
been in the wrong,—would have withheld him 
from acknowledging his error, and from re- 
gretting the intemperate expressions into which 
that error betrayed him. 

It is now rarely contested, that Hastings 
was the innocent victim of malevolence. 
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Censorship of Newspapers.—The censorship 
at Madras seems to be exercised with a strict- 
ness and severity without parallel elsewhere. 
We are repeatedly presented with long stella- 
ted blanks, both in the Madras Gazette and 
Madras Courier, indicating the erasure of pas- 
sages, the initial words of some of which lead 
us to believe that they could have contained 
nothing offensive. For example, in the Gazette 
of April 22, occurs this passage :-—‘* Mr, Dea- 
man, we find, has at last been honoured with a 
silk gown, in terms very flattering, * * * 
(Then follows a quarter of a column of stars.) 
The same paper of a different date, contains 
the beginning of some remarks upon our work 
—‘‘In the siatic Journal for October is 4 
letter on the subject of the new Atlas of India, 
a work projected on a large scale, particularly 
as applied to southern fodia; the maps o 
which, being on a scale of one mile to four 
inches, are drawn by the late Captain Mount- 
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ford, than whom it could not have devolved on 
amore efficient person. To the most correct 
judgment he added the most accurate delinea- 
tion, and the finest pencil possible to imagine. 
He excelled in whatever he undertook in the 
department to which he belonged."— * * * 
(Then follows a chasm of about the same length 
as the other.) In the Courier of the 20th 
March appears an entire column of stars; the 
title of one of the blanks is “ Calcutta,” show- 
ing that the expunged passage must be an ex- 
tract from a newspaper of that presidency! A 
Courier of a subsequent date exhibits no less 
than five starred columns! A passage, ex- 
punged by the censor from a Madras paper 
some time back, found its way into one of the 
Calcutta journals, and it turned out to be a 
stricture, we may venture to say, perfectly 
harmless, upon Mr. Huskisson! These fre- 
quent exertions of a very delicate and invidi- 
ous discretionary power have attracted much 
notice, and provoked some severe animadver- 
sions, at the neighbouring presidency. We 
dare say they will not be overlooked at home. 


Mr. Quetelet, in his Statistical Researches 
respecting the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
gives the following statement :— 

“We might, indeed, take the number of 
journals which appear in a country, in sume 
respects, as the measure of the ardour with 
which knowledge is circulated. Such a mea- 
sure, if not strictly accurate, at least offers an 
interesting elassification of the several govern- 
ments. 

States. 
Spain . ae 
Russia and Poland 
Sardinian States 
Papal Dominions . 
Austrian Empire 
Portugal 
Tuscany 
Switzerland . 

i ee 
Sweden and Norway 
British Islands . : 
German Confederation . 
Prussian Monarchy 43,000 
Netherlands 40,953 


We see by this statement, that in the Neth- 
erlands the journals are more numerous, in 
proportion to the population, than in any other 
state in Europe. The difference would be still 
more striking if the extent of territory had 
been assumed as the basis of comparison. On 
the above statement we must observe, that 
however correct we may suppose it to be, the 
author has wholly omitted one of the most im- 
portant circumstances, namely, the numberof 
copies of each journal that are sold. Thus, 
though the number of journals in the Nether- 

is may be greater in proportion to the po- 
pulation than in France and England, it is pro- 
bable that none of them has a circulation at all 
‘o be compared with that of the leading Eng- 
lish and French daily journals, and of some of 
our Sunday papers. Thus in Hamburg the 
number of journals published is about twenty, 
or one to every six thousand inhabitants. 
Amorw these, the Correspondent formerly 


One Journal for Inhabitants. 


869,000 
674,000 
540,000 
431,670 
376,471 
210,000 
66,000 
52,117 
47,000 
46,800 
44,000 
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printed 36,000 four times a week; and upon 
some extraordinary occasions (for instance, on 
the first intelligence of the victories of Aboukir 
and Trafalgar) above 50,000 copies have been 
sold. 


The Author of The Subaltern has in the 
press a Series of Tales, under the title of The 
Country Curate. 

The veteran Author of Caleb Williams is 
engaged in writing another novel, the subject 
of which is reported to be particularly adapted 
to the display of his peculiar powers. 

The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Munrv, Bart. and K. C. B. late Governor of 
Madras, edited by the Rev. Mr. Gleig, may be 
expected in the course of November. 

Sir Edmund Temple announces for immedi- 
ate publication, an Account of his Travels in 
South America, in 2 vols. 

The Travels of M. Caillé to Timbuctoo will 
speedily make its appearance. 

Mr. Carne, the popular Author of Letters 
from the East, is about to produce a third vo- 
lume of that work, embracing Anecdotes and 
Descriptions, from Personal Observation, of 
great interest, as regards Sacred History. 

Dr. Calamy’s Historical Account of his Life 
and Times will be published in a few days. 

A new work, by the Author of the O'Hara 
Tales, will soon appear. It is to be called, we 
believe, Trials Past By. 

A work, entitled Parallel Miracles, or the 
Jews and the Gipsies, is announced by Samuel 
Roberts. Its object is to prove the latter peo- 
ple to be the descendants of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, denounced by the prophets Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel, &c. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall announces for early publica- 
tion a volume for the young, under the title of 
Chronicles of a Schoolroom, or Characters in 
Youth and Age. 

In the press, an Historical Account of Dis- 
coveries and Travels in North America, includ- 
ing the shores of the Polar Sea. By Hugh 
Murray, Esq. 

Mr. Curtis's sixth volame of British Ento- 
mology will be published in the course of the 
ensuing month. 

Preparing for publication, an Historical and 
Picturesque Description of the Course of the 
Rhone. 

The Life of Lord Byron, by T. Moore, is 
nearly completed. 

The Olive Branch, a Religious Annual, for 
1830. Consisting of Original Contributions in 
Prose and Verse, embellished with a fine Por- 
trait of the Rev. Robert Gordon, D.D., in 
32mo., bound in silk. 

Letters of Locke to Mr. Farly, Mr. Clarke 
of Chipley, and Sir Hans Sloane: also some 
Original Letters of Algernon Sydney, and of 
Lord Shaftesbury, Author of the “ Character- 
istics.” Edited by T. Forster, M.D., who 
will prefix a short Analytical Account of 
Locke's Life, Writings, and Opinions. In 
1 vol. post 8vo. 

Mr. Britton’s Fourth Number of Picturesque 
Antiquities of the English Cities will be ready 
in a few days, and will contain ten engravings, 
by J. le Keux, Varral, Redawy, Taylor, and 
Wooinoth, of Street Views in Salisbury, Win- 





chester, Coventry, Norwich, &c. Also Ac- 
counts of the Antiquities of Rochester, Win- 
chester, and Salisbury. 

The History and Antiquities of Bristol Ca- 


dral Antiquities,” will be ready at Christmas, 


thedral, a part of the same Author's “ Cathe- | 


and will be published complete in one volume, | 


with eleven engravings and a wood-cut. 
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teenth Century, by Thomas M'Crie, D.D., 
will be published on the 21st November. 

A New Juvenile Annual is in a forward 
state for publication, to be called The Zoolo. 
gical Keepsake. 

The Boscobel Tracts, being Narratives re- 
lating to the Escape of Charles II. after the 
Battle of Worcester, with Notes by the Editor, 


The British Naturalist, or an Account of | J. Huges, Esq. A. M., illustrated with Engrav- 
the oe and Habits of the more re- | 
e 


markable Living Productions of Britain and 
the British Seas, with the Scenes where they 


ings from Original Drawings, will be published 
about Christmas. 


The Greek Grammar of Dr. Frederick 


are found; combining Popular Language and | Thiersch, translated from the German, with 
Scientific Principle, with a becoming allusion | brief Remarks, by Professor Sandford, is near- 


to the wisdom of the Creator as displayed in 
his wondrous works, will appear in November 

The Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
XVIIL., are just ready for publication. 

The Works of George Peele, collected and 
edited, with some Account of his Life and 
Writings, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, B. A. 
second edition, with additions, in two volumes, 
crown octavo—This edition will contain a fac- 
simile of a very curious letter from Peele to 
Lord Burleigh, the entire poem of Poly mhenia, 
and additional notes and corrections. 

Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. The 
publication of the work will commence in No- 
vember, with the first volume of the History 
of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, in two vo- 
lumes. 

In the press, Lectures Preliminary to the 
Stady of German Literature. By L. Von 
Mohienfels, LL.D. One vol. 8vo. Also, Se- 
lections from the German, in Prose and Poetry. 
By L. Von Muhlenfels, LL. D. 

Mr. Jennings is preparing for publication a 
new work, to be entitled, The Landscape An- 
nual, or the Tourist in Italy and Switzerland, 
from Drawings by Samuel Prout, Esq.; the 
literary department by T. Roscoe, Esq. It 
will appear in the month of November, and 
will comprise a succession of the most attrac- 
tive views which occur to the traveller on his 
route from Geneva to Rome. 

A work of unusual interest, not only to the 
general reader but also to the moral philoso- 
pher, is preparing for publication, under the 
title of “Tales of an Indian Camp.” The 
long residence of the author among the Indian 
tribes of North America, has enabled him to 
collect most of the traditions current among all 
the nations of the Red Men. 

Mr. Jennings is preparing for publication 
a second volume of the Topography, Edifices, 
and Ornaments of Pompeii. 
M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 





} in 1788. 
By Sir W. Gell, | 


In the press, and shortly will be published, | 


The Athenaid, or Modern Grecians; a Poem. 
With Notes, characteristic of the Manners and 
Customs of the Greeks and Turks. By Hen- 
ry J. Bradfield, author of “ Waterloo, or the 
British Minstrel,” “Songs of the Grecian 
Minstrels,” &c. 

A third Edition of the Laconics is in the 
press. 

Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, from 


| in the press (to be published by Maun 


1808 to 1814, by the Author of Cyril Thornton, | 
in 3 vols. 12mo. illustrated with 14 Plates, will | 


appear on the 2ist November. 


istory of the Progress and Suppression of | 


the Reformation in Spain, during the Six- | 


ly ready for publication. 

Professor Dunbar of Edinburgh, and Mr. E. 
H. Barker of Thetford, are preparing for pub- 
lication in the course of next Winter, an Edi- 
tion of Schrevelius’ Greek Lexicon, of which 
the basis will be the Second Edition published 
at Boston, United States, in the present year, 
by John Pickering, Esq, who has translated 
the Latin, and enriched the work with addi- 
tions from various lexicographical and critical 
sources. They intend to make many altera- 
tions in the work, to supply numerous def- 
ciencies, to add examples and authorities from 
the Greek classics, to accommodate it as far 
as possible to the present state of Greek Lite- 
rature, and to render it useful, not merely to 
the Tyro, but to those also who are studying 
the higher authors. They intend also to add 
an English and Greek Lexicon, in which a 
number of phrases will be introduced, for the 
benefit of those who write Greek Exercises 
and Themes. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and Tra- 
vels in North America; including the United 
States, Canada, the Shores of the Polar Sea, 
and the Voyages in Search of a North-West 
Passage; with Observations on Emigration 
By Hugh Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. Illustrated 
by a Map of North America. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Political Economy. An Inquiry into the 
Natural Grounds of Right to Vendible Proper- 
ty, or Wealth. By Samuel Read. 8vo. 

Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones; now 
first compiled from his original Journals, Cor- 
respondence, and other Papers, brought from 
Paris by his heirs at the time of his death, and 
from his Letters to his Relations in Scotland. 
Including an Account of his Services under 
Prince Potemkin in the celebrated Russian 
Campaign against the Turks, in the Black Sea, 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Studies in Natural History; exhibiting a po- 
pular View of the most striking and interesting 
Objects of the Material World. By William 
Rhind, Member of the Royal Medical, and 
Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh. ['lus 
trated by Engravings. 12mo. 

Mr. Robert Montgomery, who, at 8 early 
an age, has made so powerful a public impres- 
sion in the highest range of sacred poetry, has 

er) a 
Poem in Three Books, entitled “ Satan.” 

Notices of the Brazils in 1828-9, by the Rev. 
R. Walsh, LL. D., will shortly appear. 

The successful author of the Opening of 
the Sixth Seal will, it is said, reappear on the 
first day of the wy Fe in @ poem of 8 
novel nature, entitled 1829. 
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